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THE MOURNER ANSWERED. 
BY PROF. GEORGE L. RAYMOND. 


Amp the twilight’s gathering gloom, 
She knelt beside her babe’s new tomb. 
‘My child,” she sighed, ‘‘did Heaven not know 

How deep, bow dread would be my woe? 

For this did Nature give thee birth ; 
For this—to bury thee?- O God!” 

She groaned, then started. Earth to earth, 
Her lips had kissed the common sod. 


‘ Amid Life’s flowers that fade and fall, 

What need to pluck a bud so smail? 

With ripened harvests full supplied, 

What need had Heaven of thee?” she cried, 

Then marked the buds that while she stooped 
Made sweet her last brought funeral wreath ; 

Its tull-blown fluwers had dropped or drooped, 
Its buds alone bloomed bright beneath. 


* Why leave, O God,” was then her moan, 
** My widowed soul still more alone? 
Why wrert from life the last thing dear? 
What harm that love should linger here?” 
And lo! the neighboring spire above 
Sent forth a sound that called to prayer ; 
And music filled from lips of love 
The House of God whose door was there. - 
Princeton, N. J. 


OTCHIPWE NAGAMON.* 
TRIBAL SONG OF THE OJIBBWAS. 








BY G. AROHIE STOCKWELL, M.D. 


L 
Anishmabedog : ambe bi-ijaiog, 
Come ye Indians: gather round about, 
Nugamoiog ! 
And a song let us sing! 
Minik endashiieg bemigabaviteg, 
As many as there are, here gathered, 
Nelanaga moieg: 
Let them sing: 
Bi-ijaiog ! 
Draw near ! 





IL 
Otchipwe waki sa, ambe wawindanda, 
The Ojibbwa home we shall praise 
Negamoiang 
In song. 
Geget ! guawatchiwan ow kidakiminan 
Benvuld! beautifut is this our country 
Ki Mino-Kassinan : 
The Supreme Spirit (or Power) 
Gamininaug. 
Has given us, 
ILL. 
Mi sa maramawi Mitchag-Kitchigami 
For in the wonderfully large expanse of water 
(Michigan) 
Oma eteg. 
We snail find 
Gigo bataini: Namegoes sa abi : 
Fish in abundance: the great trout 1s here: 
Waw ! minopogosi 
Ab! Welt tasted one 
Atikameg. 
The white fish. . 
: M.: i 
Menogipigakin, ki-babamashimin 
In bright weather we may sail about,. 
Minvrendaqwad. 
For it is pleasant, 
Nevadingin ataia !—Kitchimamangashka— 
-When the wind rises, aba !—then the huge waves 
Ritchi A. Sashiwn— ; 
A big souad of troubled waters— 
Gotinviiguad ! 
It is frightful! 
* Obtained at Sault St. Marie, th h the kind 
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Nopiming dash abi, bebakan awessit 
In the forest near are various creatures 
Venijishid 

To meet our needs (needful). 

Amik ima abi, nigig, wabijeshi 

The beaver is here, the otter, the marten 
Makua, nawashkeshi— 

The bear, the deer— 

Gwenatchiwid. 

All desirable. 


VI. 

Kitiganing gaie, maneiwad wamge 

In the fields, behold, there is no scarcity 
Gewissining— 

Of food— 

Opin, mandaminag, minan, miskwimiwag, 
Potatoes, maize, whortleberries, raspberries, 
Anotch go bekawak 

The varied gifts 

Netawigiug, 

Of the soil 


VIL. 
Awamakamig dash Maiagwed Jagawash 
Underground Germans and Irish 
Aonkiwag 

Are delving, 


hilal. 7, 
J J CJ 





kitchimokoma- 
wg, 

Gathering metal—servants of the Big Knives 
(Americans), 

Mamigewag. 

Most greedy. 


VIIL. 
Uaiabishksitan, mano ki gadavan 
The pale faces shall accomplish (possess) 
UVaniaman 
Their deeires. 
Anishinabeia minotch minoaia 
The Red Man will be cared for 
Ishkonigans eta, 
A small portion only 
O gadavan 
Shall he require, 


; IX. 
Nossiman : Kin wo ki wandotamago 
Our Father : Him will we beseech 
Epitoweng — 

With loud voices— 
Enokitagoiang. Yehi Jawenimiiang 
We who are His followers—tnat He will be mer- 

‘ ciful 
Ketimagisiiyang 
And from poverty keep 
Oma aking 
Here below. 

Port Huson, Micu. 


IN THE EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY 


BY JULIA SOHAYER. 








For a week past we have dreamed, 
thought, and. talked earthquakes, until the 
banging of a door, the fall. of any object, 
from a button to a chair, causes us to start 
interror. All our lives these things have pos- 
sessed for us an almost morbid fascination. 
Not enough for us to revel in descriptions 
of Pompeii, Herculaneum, Lisbon, Carac- 
cas, and fabled Atlantis, that was, per- 
haps, no fable after all. We have longed 
to be present in person at one of these con- 
vulsions of Nature, to see with our own 
eyes, hear with our own ears, feel with all 
our terrified senses these tremendous, resist- 
less forces at their awful work—a reckless, 
even sinful, desire, destined, in the opinion 
of our friends, to bring retribution upon our 
heads. ' fat 

And now an earthquake in our very 
midst, under our very noses, its center only 
six hundred miles, or thereabouts, distant; 


-| @ matter of eighteen hours’ journey by rail 


—a mere trifle, a bagatelle! The tempta. 





of Mr. Angus McDonald, of the Hon, Hudson's Bay 
Company, ‘5 ; , 


tion is overwhelming. .We will go! .. 
We reach Charleston just a3 day dawns. 





A fine, drizzling rain has set in, than which 
nothing can be more wretchedly depressing. 
Our first glimpse of the ill-fated city is a 
motley group of chimneyless small houses, 
closed and deserted, and some forlorn little 
tents improvised from sails, carpets, and 
the like. This is sadly suggestive; but it 
is nothing. We take a Bay Street car, and 
ride to East Battery—a portion of the broad 
street runpi-g along the sea-wall, where 
only residences of the finest description are 
situated. There is but one feeling in our 
breasts, one sentence on our tougues—there 
has been no exaggeration in the accounts 
that have reached us, The reality exceeds 
our wildest imaginings. One vast ocean of 
desolation meets the eye on every side. 
Buildings minus roofs, the walls cracked or 
wholly fallen out, massive porches crushed 
like egg-shells, the street lined with huge 
masses of débris—no! Language cannot 
describe it! Neither can photography, or 
the pen of the most skillful artist, convey 
to any eye an impression that even ap- 
proaches the reality. An old Negro man, 
his covering rags, enters thecar. His whole 
head and neck are a mass of bruises, his 
garments covered with blood and grime. 
He is but one of many injured since the 
shcck by falling bricks. 
. We alight and walk along East Battery. 
A gentleman, who proves to have been act- 
ing-mayor of the city at the time of the 
earthquake, joins us, and as we walk along 
gives us the graphic account of a partici- 
pant in the terror of that awful night. Ah! 
the pity it is to see those stately residences, 
mapy of them dating far back to colonial 
times, totteriug, shattered, ready, it would 
seem, to fall into shapeless ruins at the first 
breath of wind! We pass around on to 
South Battery. Here, the outward appear- 
ance is better, but we are told that within 
the havoc is fearful, and the rear walls 
mosily fallen. Along the park on this side 
are standing the tents of the refugees, 
Some of these are army tents, Others, queer, 
extemporized affairs, in which tin roofing, 
bed quilts, carpeting, and the like, mingle 
oddiy. We stop at one of these shelters, 
and are kindly greeted by its present occu- 
pant, a delicate-featured maiden lady. 
From this lady we hear an account of 
her personal experiences, told with a con. 
ciseness and dramatic force truly wonder- 
ful. She, hke many of those with whom 
we subsequently talked, told of strange, 
barrow escapes, her own included, Sie 
occupied with her sisters a very elegant 
residenee on King Street. She was in tie 
habit of lying upon a certain lounge every 
night before retiring, ‘‘ tolook at the stars,” 
as she explained; but this particular night, 
feeling uowell, she went to her room earher 
than usual, but had just lain down when 
the shock came. Afterward it was seen 
that the wall had fallen in upon her fuavor- 
ite lounge. She told us an amusing story 
of a very old lady who occupied a room iu 
the house.. She was quite helpless, but re- 
fused to be taken out unless she could 
have the identical dress-body that belonged 
to the skirt into which she had been hastily 
‘trust. Like Mrs. Wilfer, gentility or 
death was her motto. We were taken 
through this lady’s house by a gentleman 
who had occupied the upper front room. 
He had that night moved his bed away 
from the front wall to obtain more air. 
Just as he was in the act of shutting off the 
gas the shock came, and, turning, he saw 
the wall against which his bed had stood 
crumbling away, and felt the great house 


——— 


NUMBER ‘1973. 
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giving way, apparently, beneath his feet. 
In the same house we saw a room where a 
huge chimney had fallen, brioging down, 
roof and ceiling with it into the room,. 
crushing the bed to atoms. The usual oc- 
cupant happened by mere chance to be ab-., 
sent that night. Such stories as these we 
heard on every hand. At the elegant resi- 
dence of the Ravenels on East Battery, the 
members of the family had just left the 
second story ‘‘gallery,” as verandas are 
here called, when the shock came, and the 
entire front of the house fell with &n awful 
crash. That house is a mass of ruins, and 
must be pulled down. 

We pass up King and across to Meeting, 
Street. Everywhere the same terrible deso-, 
lation; houses tottering and deserted, 
public ed:fices hopelessly shattered, beauti- 
ful old churches rent from steeple to base, 
Here and there, by some strange chance, 
a building seems to have escaped all harm. 
Sometimes, but by no means always, itis a 
new and well-built structure that is spared. 
Quite as often it is some old edifice that 
looks as if it might easily be demolished, 
What adds to the horror of it all is the de. 
serted look everywhere. Many families 
were out of town, many others left at once; 
and of those remaining, most have sought 
refuge in tents erected all over the city 
where an open place offers security. Col- 
ored and white, at first brought to one com- 
mon level), have again drawn the color line, 
and betaken themselves to separate encamp- 
ments, On Marion Square tie Relief Com- 
mittee has caused to be erec:ed’ rows of 
sheds for the use of the colored population 
only. They are without floors or fronts— 
mere cattle sheds—but serve for the pres- 
ent, the weather being exceedingly hot. It 
is a piteous sight that meets our eyes as we 
walk along by these shelters, crowded with 
huddling women and children, some of 
them sick or injured, all of them destitute, 
and bearing their misery, be it: said, with 
a quiet, patient resignation that brings 
tears to our eyes. One beautiful mulatto 
woman, of a Juno-like figure, lies, with 
pale lips, stretched upon a couch of rough 
boards, both feet useless from jnjuries. We 
cannot bear the sight of so much helpless 
misery; we leave the spot. Let it be said, 
that all is being done for the relief of the 
sufferers that can be done under the crush- 
ing circumstances. 

The rain has ceased by afternoon, and 
the sun shines with redoubled heat; yet we, 
nothing daunted, take-the cara for Ten 
Mile Hill and Summerville, twelve miles 
farther on, where the shocks have been 
even more severe and repeated than in 
Charleston. As we enter the South Charles- 
ton station we see # colored woman 
siretched prone upon the dirty floor. Four 
neatly dressed little children play about 
her. It is the same piteous tale—she had 
been living in one of the little setulements 
visited by the awful guest. , Her cabin had 
veen destroyed, and she was suffering from 
the ‘country fever,” brought on by sleep- 
ing ‘‘in the bushes.” ta , 

The train bears us swiftly to Ten Mile 
Hill, where the ‘‘ geysers” are plentiful as 
blackberries. There has been no exaggera- 
tion here either. On every side these open- 
ings in the solid earth are to be seen. As 
f.r into the woods as the eye can penetrate 
patcues of yellow-white sand mark their 
presence. A faint sulphuric odor taints the 
air in this vicinity. We are told that from 











‘many of.these holes. the water spouted ten 
to twenty feet in the air. Now, they are 
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filled with sand, although in some of them 
water is stil: standing to the depth of six or 
eight inches. It is clear and cold; in no 
instance has it been hot, as was at first re- 
ported. In the rear of a store at this sta- 
tion we are shown what had been a very 
passable vegetable garden, perhaps an 
eighth of an acre in extent. A geyser bad 
opened here, swallowing up, or down, a 
large peach tree as a child swallows a com- 
fit, and deluging the entire garden with 
sand to a depth of several inches. A little 
farther on another had burst directly under 
a Negro cabin, sucking down one of the 
supportiog brick piles in the same voracious 
manner. 

We take the train forSummerville. Ar- 
riving there we are told of a very percept- 
ible shock that had occurred an hour be- 
fore. This is one of several which have 
been reported since our arrival in Charles- 
ton, but we have felt nothing. People here 
have become sensitive; the very dumb ani- 
mals are on the qué vive, exhibiting terror at 
the slightest tremors. Regarding the effect 
of the shock upon the lower animals, an in- 
stance met our own eyes. A number of 
colored men, having blindfolded a horse, 
were doing their utmost to lead him into 
his stable, from which he bad been led on 
the night of the earthquake. No amount 
of coaxing or beating could induce the ter- 
rified beast to enter even the alley where the 
stable was situated. On the night of terror 
the locusts were perfectly silent for hours. 

To revert to Summerville, the place is a 
surprise to us. It is a charming collection 
of pretty summer villas and cottages scat- 
tered through a beautiful forest of tall 
pines. Pretty drives wind in and out 
among the trees; all is delightfully cool, 
fragrant and restful. Yet see what the 
earthquake has done. Scarcelya residence 
left intact; most of them untenable. They 
are frame houses, standing ten or twelve 
feet above ground, on brick piles, a poor 
foundation, indeed, and one at which the 
earthquake laughed. 

A child’s toy village, tossed about in a fit 
of rage—so it looks, when one comes near, 
or ventures timorously across the thresh- 
old. Far different must be the style of ar- 
chitecture in future, if, as is believed, this 
region is stillto suffer from such convul- 
sions. Here, too, the earth is perforated 
with the so-called geysers; indeed the en- 
tire region is 80; also there are cracks and 
fissures many; but we sce none more than 
half an inch wide. Here and all along the 
road the panic-stricken people have taken 
refuge in extemporized tents and sheds, go- 
ing into their houses only in day-time to 
procure what they need. These shelters 
present a curious appearance. We see 
costly rugs and carpets in juxtaposition with 
patched counterpanes, coffee sacks, and 
rusty tin roofing. Little fires smolder in 
the open air, and groups of listless-looking 
men and pale women tending their little 
ones—so many, many little ones—no one 
doing anything, utterly prostrated and un- 
strung. It looks like a funereal sort of pic- 
nic. Many of the Negro men and women 
have flocked into the city to live in idleness 
on the rations given to the sufferers, leav- 
ing the cotton-fields, now -eady for picking, 
to suffer for lack of Jaborers. This story 
meets you at every turn—the Negroes ab- 
solutely will not work except under com- 
pulsion or the incentive of hunger. Al) 
very well, perhaps, until the pitiless au. 
tumn rains set in; then Heaven help these 
miserably sheltered, improvident peo- 
ple. 

We return to Charleston. Our spirits are 
subdued. We no longer indulge in flip. 
pant jokes and witty sallies in face of the 
gigantic, awe-inspiring facts that face us at 
every turn. Soberly we wend our way to 
the Charleston Hotel, where, despite the 
fallen cornice that bestrews the pave- 
ment in front, despite fallen plaster and 
cracked walls, we propose to risk our 
precious necks. No trouble in securing 
rooms; we can have a dozen each if we 
want them badly enough to pay for them! 
We are the only femina, barring the three 
Irish chambermaids, in the huge caravan- 
sary. Menare also scarce. We are not 
dismayed; for the building has been in- 
spected, and pronounced safe. Still we are 
conscious of being lonesome. We retire, 
and sleep soundly until morning. Refreshed 

and grateful for our undisturbed repose, we 





arise, dress, and go out into the strangely 
quiet streets. 

From some of the dwellings where a 
chimney or two is left standing, the cheer_ 
ful smoke wreaths bespeak returning confi- 
dence. Mayor Courtaney’s wise counsel has 
prevailed to some extent. Many of those 
whose houses are tenable have returned to 
them, and are gathering again about the 
deserted breakfast tables. We hear the 
voices of women crooning to their babies; 
voices of children singing Sunday-school 
hymns. Life is flowing back into its old 
channels. Human nature is buoyant, wo- 
man nature in particular; for one, two, 
three and more feminine heads, bristling 
with eurl papers, peep at us from doors 
and windows—the ruling passion strong to 
theend! There are women who would 
stop to crimp their hair were the founda- 
tions of the earth crumbling beneath their 
feet and Gabrie)’s trumpet blowing in their 
ears, 

Hark! The church bells are ringing; 
from shattered steeple and belfry comes 
the pleasant bell music. Old St. Michael's, 
riven from pinnacle to base,tottering on its 
crutches, chimes out bravely and sweetly 
its message of cheer to the afflicted people. 
In the shadow of the picturesque ruins of 
the Circular (Congregational) church, de- 
stroyed by fire in ’61, a scant, but dauntless 
number gather in the chapel which took its 
place; this, too, shattered and insecure. 
Pursued by fire and earthquake, they 
gather still to the consecrated spot and send 
up voices of praise and thanksgiving. All 
over the city the congregations are holding 
worship; but very few ia their accustomed 
pleces; many in the open air. 

We walk threugh the desolate streets to 
the East Battery. The beautiful bay glit- 
ters and ripples in the hot suvshine. Forts 
Moultrie, Sumter and Johnson are clearly 
visible. James and Morris Islands stretch 
verdantly off to the right. The splendid 
ruined mansions on our right stand out in 
painful emphasis against the azure sky. 
There is no sign of human life anywhere 
With proper consciousness of our danger, 
we creep under the supporting timbers into 
one of the lovely gardens, to gather a rose 
or & palmetto leaf as a souvenir. Strange 
that these fine residences escaped the ex- 
igencies of years of war only to fall in less 
than sixty seconds under the might of the 
earthquake. 

On the South Battery the congregation 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church—an 
utter wreck —is worshiping. We pass on, 
and take possession of an iron bench out- 
side the crowd. A respectable old colored 
woman makes friendly approaches, and we 
ask her for her experience of the night of 
terror. It is too characteristic to lose, 
although the manner of telling is not de- 
scribadle. 

‘*T was a-hangin’ af de wash on Chues- 
day,” she narrated, ‘‘ when all to onceta 
voice like a man’s shouted in my year (low- 
ering her voice): ‘Is your lamp trimmed?’ 
I had but two lamps, an’ one of dem was 
broke an spiled; but I jess drapped every- 
thing, went up to my room, an’ trimmed 
an’ filled dat one. Wall, dat ebenin’ I 
was a settin’ by de table sewin’ when all to 
oncet de rumblin’ an’ de shakin’ begun. I 
took my lamp in my han’, an’ stood right 
up in de flo’, an’ said, ‘ Yes, Lord.’ 1 stood 
dere while de shakin’ kep’ on, holdin’ my 
}3mp an waitin’ fur de Bridegroom to come. 
Den it stopped, avn’ I went in de house to 
my white folks. ‘ Miss Lecia,’ says I, ‘ iv’s 
de judgment of de Lard!’ ” 

The lady referred to, Miss Lecia, after 
giving us her own thrilling experiences, 
related. another good story of this same 
woman. Some days after the earthquake, 
when the colored people had in a measure 
recovered trom their superstitious terror, 
this woman said to her mistress: 

** De Lord did’n mean fur to kill us dis 
time, Miss Lecia. He on’y took us in he 
han’ an’ shuk us—so! Much ez to say: 
‘Now mind!’” 

Innumerable are the stories, both funny 
and pathetic, of the doings and sayings of 
this unique people. 

In spite of the intense heat we pass on 
throught street after street, drawn by a re- 
sistless fascination. 

We try to imagine how Charleston looked 
before this catastrophe, and the destructive 
cyclone of last year, and the great fire of 





61. What a list of horrors! We conclude 
that it could never have been attractive to 
the casual eye of a stranger, except at the 
Battery, which as a place of residence is 
superb. There is a curious dearth of 
shade trees, the gardens are generally in 
the rear, shut our from public view by for- 
bidding walls. Indeed an airof great ex- 
clusiveness prevails everywhere in the finer 
streeis, highly aristocratic, and conducive, 
no doubt, to a certain refinement of enjoy- 
ment, yet detracting from the appearance 
of the city greatly. It is a very old city 
for this country. The buildings in many 
instances are fine, but more often ugly, 
unsightly structures, with gable ends the 
shape of ancient tombstones, They are 
mostly of plastered brick; and if there is 
anything more hideous than a yellow plas- 
tered building discolored by age, where can 
it be found? 

About five o’clock we pause on the ragged 
edge of a crowd of colored people, gathered 
under the tottering wall of the post-office 
for worship. Just at this point the destruc- 
tion is fearful. Above the heads of the 
crowd hangs a wooden sign bearing the 
words ‘‘Auction Mart.” As they huddle 
tugether, a dejected, sad-faced crowd, be- 
neath this suggestive sign, one’s thoughts 
revert to the old days. Toe picture is im- 
pressive. A half-dozen white men, of a 
type that promises nothing edifying, con- 
duct the services; oue terrible young man, 
in a huge Derby hat that comes down on 
his shoulders behind, and a soiled, green 
neck-tie, leads the singing, bawling through 
his nose and tilting up and down. on a fallen 
timber in an exasperating manner that is 
not to be endured. Another suspicious- 
looking character follows with a sterec- 
typed prayer. Alas! Why is there no one 
here whose tongue can speak some word 
burnivg with divine fire that will reach the 
sunken souls of these poor people. Stones 
for bread! We express to cach other our 
regret at not hearing a colored preacher. 
A woman near says, reassuriogly: “Oh! 
white ones is jess as good!” 

The bawling aud shouting of the leaders 
goes on mechaoically; the spirit of God is 
uot in those men. We turn away, and, not- 
withstanding the threatening clouds, take a 
carriage for one last comprehensive look at 
the city. Swiftly we are borne over the 
rough cobblestones, through the desolate 
streets. Clouds of inky blackness, huge, 
grotesque and portentous, spread rapidly 
over the sky, emitting low growls of thun. 
der and fierce flashesof lightning. Against 
this background the jagged outlines of the 
ruined buildings assume still more impress- 
ive and terrifying forms. Gusts of wind 
dash great drops of rain in our faces, and 
send all maaner of fragments from the 
ruins hustling through the air. People 
hasten to their donbtful shelter, casting 
looks of apprehension at the ominous 
clouds. A year ago, only, a cyclone rav- 
aged the city. Is this, perhaps, another? 
The darkness increases. So do the wind 
and the rain. Driver and horses show 
signsof fear. We dash frantically onward 
for some distance, but suddenly the driver 
reins up before a small, half-ruined shanty 
and suggests that we take refuge here from 
the storm. We enter, unquestioning, and 
sink into the broken chairs proffered by a 
smiling man of color. It is durk, very 
dark, in the little room, but at last I descry 
something hke a long counter. I say to the 
proprietor: ‘‘ You keep a little shop, sir?” 
He smileze oddly. I look again. He dues, 
indeed ‘‘ keep a little shop,” and his stock 
in trade is—coffius! A double row of chil- 
dren’s caskets stand against the wall. We 
are actually leaning back against a wall of 
oblong pine boxes. 

I rise and retire precipitately to the back 
room; more coffias—huge, yawning things 
that make me shudder. And through the 
hole where the chimney once stood the rain 
pours in torrents, while sheets of lightning 
luridly illumine the weird interior. I re- 
turn to the other room, and sit down among 
the little caskets, under whose glazed aper- 
tures small d ad faces seem to take shape, 
with familiar, haunting features. Ah! how 
dark it grows, how the lightning plays, the 
rain beats and dashes, and the stricken city 
sits bowed and silent while the storm sweeps 
over its unprotected head. 

At last there is a pause in the torrent, 
the carriage comes for us, and we are driven 





to the station. Again the storm gathers 
and blots out. the struggling moonbeams; 
and so, in darkness and tempe3t, the mid- 
night draws near, and we leave behind us 
the misery and terror we are powerless to 
relieve. 

To draw a conclusion merely from what 
we see, we say, Charleston is practically de- 
stroyed. Sbeis dead. But we know this 
is not so. Much of the ruin that strikes 
the eye is not as complete as it appears. 
Many buildings, now untenable, can and 
will be repaired. The courage of the peo- 
ple of the uppev classes is wonderful, and 
will lift the poorer classes by sure degrees 
out of their slough of despond. Many 
years will pass before the city w:ll be fully 
restored; but, should no further catastrophe 
overtake it, it will in the end recover. In 
the meantime, God help the suffering poor. 

CHARLESTON, 8, C., Sept. 15th, 1883. 
ee 


GOD'S GIFT TO THE WORLD. 


BY PROF. E. Y. HINCKS. 





Tue writer of the article entitled ‘ Fu- 
ture Probation,” in Taz INDEPENDENT for 
Sept. 2d, says that the ‘‘speculation” (to 
use his own term) cannot ‘get a hearing 
until it has disposed of the difficulties that 
arise on the threshold of the speculation.” 
This is because it is not fully and explicitly 
taught in the Bible. Let us test the asser- 
tion. The Bible nowhere teaches the sal- 
vation of infants. Cannot one, therefore, 
ask from a Christian mind ‘‘a hearing’ 
for this belief until he has answered all the 
difficulties which acceptance of it involves? 
The Scriptures nowhere directly assert that 
the divine nature is three-fold in its unity. 
Suall one, therefore, who advances the doc- 
trine that God is triune be told that his 
“speculation cannot get a hearing until the 
intellectual difficulties attending it are dis- 
posed of”; that, not having a plain *‘thus 
saith the Lord,” he cannot even ‘deliver 
his message”? 

We answer, in the first place, that any 
sane and civil man should have a hearing, 
and a fair and courteous one, for any re- 
ligious opinion he may propound, even if it 
be purely extra-biblical. When it is heard 
it will be time to compare it with biblical 
and other tests of truth, and reject it, if it 
fail to conform to them. We answer, in 
the second place, that he who advances 
either of the doctrines above mentioncd 
has a claim to a serious and favorable hear- 
ing, because his teaching, or *‘speculation,” 
if the word be preferred, 18 apparently in- 
volved in the explicit teaching of Scripture. 
He has aclaim to a candid atteniion while 
he tries to show that what he holds is really 
involved in the Scripture teaching—/. ¢., is 
scriptural. And, if he prove this, he has a 
tight to claim the authority of Scripture 
for his view before proceediag to meet 
extra-scriptural difficulties. 

All this is true of the opinion under con- 
sideration. There are many thousand mil- 
lion souls for whom Christ died now living 
somewhere, who had on earth no opportu- 
nity of believing on him, and so obiaining 
salvation. The teachiog of the Bible that 
he is the world’s Saviour, who died for 
every map, obliges us to ask whether these 
are to perish as if nv Saviour had been pro- 
vided for them. There are those who say 
that many of these myriads may have 
been saved by him, without believing 
on him. But the Scripture does not 
say this of the overwhelming majority of 
them; it says, we think, the contrary. 
Then, we say, the Scripture suggests, by 
implication, that these will have op jortuni- 
ty to believe on Christ in another stage of 
being. The central teaching of the Bible- 
gives us the right to advance this opinion, 
to apply to it scriptural and extra-scriptural 
tests, and to claim all the probability for it 
which its harmony with facts of revelation 


and of Nature may furnish. 


And as we find that there is no word of 
Scripture which condemns it, and one pas- 
sage which, according to the great weight 
of exegetical authority, supports it, and 
other passages which at least favor it, 
we call it not an ‘*‘ extra-biblical,” but a 
“biblical view.” Dr. Stimson says that 
we “minimize” the practical importance 
of it because we call it ‘‘ probable” and 
‘not unorthodox.” But it is treating us 
hardly to assume that everything of which 
we do not claim to be absolutely sure is in- 
considerable. Would we charge an advo- 
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cate of tbe doctrine of infant salvation with 
« minimizing” the impor'aace of the doc- 
trine, because he only claimed for it prob- 
ability, and declined to consider it less 
orthodox thau the contrary view? 

Assuming, then, that we have a right to 
consider Dr. Stimson’s difficulties, let us 
look them fairly in the face. 

1. ** Life beyond the grave presents itself 
under conditions 60 eutirely different from 
those of the present life that, for purposes 
of probation, it cannot be regarded as a 
cuntinuation of this.” We migh’ ask the 
objector what passazes of Scripture ex- 
plicitly teach this; and if none do, how he 
expects to ** get @ heariag” with his specu- 
lation, much less use it to réfute a bib- 
lical inference. But, waiving this, the state- 
ment, if true, does not meet the position 
aimed at. We do not claim that the future 
life coatains the same elements of proba- 
tion which this one does. We do not know 
what elements of probation it does or does 
Lot contain. Admitting that t! ere would 
be a different mode of presenting Christ 
than (if any) ‘hat existing here, does thut 
make it impossible to believe oa him; or 
do Dr. Stimson and Dr. Dwinell suppose 
that Christ is presented here merely for 
the purpore cf making a probation of a 
certain pattern? Are the circumstances 
under which Christ is presented thcre and 
here likely to differ more widely than the 
way in which he came to Saul of Tarsus 
differs from the way in which he came to 
most of us? The glorified Caorist is not the 
same Christ preached to us, itis said. A 
startling statement, indeed! Is he not, then, 
the same Christ who appeared to Paul? 
Then we are to believe that God did not 
give Christ to be a Savicur to those say 
many thousands of mi.lions of souls—a 
modest estimate—because they cannot have 
Lim presented to them in the same man- 
ner in which he wus presented to us? 
We put against the difficulty the words 
* Carist tasted death for eviry man,” and 
**whosoever believeth on him shall not 
perish.” 

2. Dr. Stimson’s second difficulty is that 
“this doctrine would make the cther life 
the real time of probation, and this life only 
the seeming.” Ti's is because ‘the im- 
meuse preponderance of the human race” 
will not have heard the Gospel, or will have 
heard it ‘only in an imperfect and inade- 
quate form.” So Dr. Stimson admits that 
the fact that the vast majority of the race 
do not have the Gospel in this life must 
help determine our opinion of the possi- 
bility of their having it in the intermediate 
state. He claims it must work toward ihe 
belief that they will not haveit. He rea- 
sons thus: ‘* The Bible says that this world 
is the place of probation.” But if most 
men have their probation elsewhere, it can- 
not be. Therefore, most men’s dying withb- 
out the Gospel is a reason for thinking that 
they have no probation ejsewhere. That 
is, the fact that the greater part of a race for 
whi-h Christ died have ro access in this life to 
the means by which (according t» the Scrip- 
turcs) his death becomes effective is an obstacle 
to b. liev.ng that that means witli be accessible 
to any in the intermediate state. Clearly 
this is true only if Christ’s death in their 
behalf has, in shaping their lives here and 
hereafter, a place subordinate to some other 
consideration, Dr. Stimson finds that con- 
sideration in a dec'sive moral ear.hly pro- 
bation. He assumes it to have been divine- 
ly revealed that this is the ultimate and 
determining fact of every human life. 
Whether we believe that God includes all 


men in his gracious wish or not, this we 
must believe. 


This doctrine is nowhere explicitly taught 
in Scripture and cannot be announced with 
a ‘thus saith the Lord.” It finds no gatis- 
factory proof in Dr. Stimson’s article. Christ 
and the apostles uttered solemn warniog 
against rejecting God’s gracious revelation. 
Tney made no statement as3eriing the 
universal probationary character of this 
life. Moreover the doctrine carries a 
representation of the meaning of life which 
is not scriptural. The general impression 
made by the Bible as to the supreme rea- 
son why man was created and put into this 
world is not that God wished to give him a 
moral tia), but that he wished him to live 
in holiness with God forever. The fulfill- 
ment of this wish implies the free human 
decision, and so the awful possibility of 


final ruin; and the decision is a test, of 
course, of the disposition tuward God of 
taose who decide; but this test is an inci- 
dent of the divine dealing and not the main 
thing proposed by it. God made man, not 
that man might be tested, but that man 
might know and love him through tree 
choce. God sent bis Son into the world, 
not that it might have a gracious probation, 
but that it might be saved by believing on 
him. When one says, therefore, that this 
life means final probation for every human 
being, even though this may imply exclu- 
sion from gracious opportunity, he makes a 
declaration opp’ sed to the general impres- 
sion of Scripture expressed in such passages 
as **God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him,” etc.; ‘* Christ died for all.” 

The theory, too, breaks down when ap. 
plied tofacts. There are, [ may safely say, 
one thousand million souls in ¢xistence who 
died between the years ot tive andten from 
pagan and degraded homes. They had had 
some moral light and sinned against it; they 
are c ipable of salvation only through a free 
reception of Christ; they will perisu forever 
unless they receive bim. Will he who died 
for each of them be revealed to them that 
they may embrace him? No; for, if this 
were true, they would not have had tieir 
decisive probation in their childish life! I 
know Dr. Stimson’s heart to well to doubt 
that he will drop his theory here. But 
when dropped, it cannot be tékea up again. 
I repeat his second difficulty as I leave it: 
‘* Tne immense number of souls (for whom 
Christ died) who have not had means of 
profiting by his death, makes it hard tu be- 
lieve that any wil! have opportunity of 
profiting by it hereafter.” 

His third difficulty is that the doctrine 
would be sure to be abused by men to whom 
the Gospel is preached, in encouraging 
them to put off accepting it. That is, God 
would refuse to give many thousands of 
millions of men for whom Christ died op- 
portunity of finding salvation in him, be- 
cause his doing so would be abused by those 
to whom that opportunity was given here 
to their own moralruin. Dr. Stimson could 
not blame me for refusing a ‘* hearing” to 
this extra-scriptural ‘‘ speculation ” until all 
the tremendous difficulties against it were 
met. But, taking a more generous course, 
and lettivg it have its say, does the concep- 
tion of the divine wisdom and goodness 
which it presents satisfy the Caristian mind? 
Is it possible that the God of the Scriptures 
withholds his gracious aud precious gift 
from 4 large part of the race, lest the rest 
may wantonly pervert his action in giving 
it to their own destruction? God's univer- 
sal love is consistent with his giving to 
some larger opportunities than to others; 
but would it permit him to sacrifice the en- 
tire Cnristian opportunity of a vast multi- 
tude to avoid the foreseen wicked perver- 
sion of his goodness on the pari of the 
res? 

And, leaving the speculative difficulty 
aside, can it be claimed that the Gospel 
prociaimed with God’s warning sgainst re- 
jecting the offer it mukea, lacks cogency of 
motive? 

It had this cogency as preached by 
ithe apostles; and, so far as the records of 
their preaching show, it had not such 
motive as mzy be furnished by a dogma of 
universal earthly piobation. 

Dr. S:imson’s last argument is alsouf a 
speculative nature, and therefore cluims an 
indulgence which he would not grant us— 
pay,2 much greater generusity—since it does 
not profess to be founded even on the gen- 
eral representations of Scripture. Lt is vir- 
tually this—that as man is free and can 
choose among motives, God can make a 
probation for him out of any situation; and 
so it cannot be claimed that he needs the 
offer of the Gospel here or hereafter to give 
him one. 

No, if all he needs were some ecortcf a 
probation, he has had it ([ get little light 
from Scripture as to what probation is); 20! 
so favorable an one asif he had had the 
Gospel; or else the Gospel itself is a de- 
ceitful message. But what he needs and 
what God desires him to have, aud what 
we should hope unless absolutely forbidden 
to hope he will receive, is not a probation 
but a Saviour received in the only way in 
which a Saviour can be received by 





sinners. But Dr. Stimson says the 





soul seemsto reach an unalterable fixedness ‘ 


of character here. Ye3, in individual cases, 
and under the mighty motives of the Gos- 
pel, which harden if they do not persuade. 
Can we make the same assertion of tkose 
who did’ not feel those motives? Certainly 
we cannot make it of the thousands of mil- 
lious of heathens who died in immature 
years. ‘There is reason to think that mul- 
titudes of them would have cmbraced 
Christ could they have known him. Aud 
he died for them. And his apostle says 
that his Gospel was preached to the dead. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 


Ir is an exaggeration to assert that every- 
body nowadays writes romances, and that 
too, with every intention of pubiishing 
them,should the gods ‘‘and the booksellers’ 
shops” only prove favorable. Buti do be- 
lieve that those wbo have not these expec- 
tations at least indulge the wings cf their 
imaginations in ‘‘our advertisement ccl- 
umne,” for these are getting to have more 
and more the lineaments of fiction. Here 
is one culled from yesterday’s 7'imes: 

“A gentleman and his wife, over fifty, residing 
in the northwestern district (nice garden) 
[Heavens ! what a realistic touch !] are interested 
io meeting with an educated, homely, agreeable 
lady, between thirty and forty, hving in London, 
who for a change (sans ceremonie) would like in 
quite a friendly way to virit, not reside, with 
them.” 

These excellent, middle aged people, if 
they are not romancing, must surely be 
very nearly bored to death wiih one another 
to propose such an arrangement. ‘ Any- 
where, anywhere, into the world, and 
out of our miserable vale of humdrum ex- 
istence” must be their uvapoken reply. 
One wonders how long they have stood it, 
being, by their own confession, ‘‘over 
fifty,” before striking this feeble blow for a 
freedom so incomplete. Itis some com- 
fort to find they are not absolutely desperate 
for, wild as is the notion of inviting a total 
suanger to visit them, they guard them- 
selves, poor souls, against her coming to 
reside with them for life. The advertise- 
ment Las evidently been concocted between 
them; the gentleman may have supplied 
the adjectives ‘‘educated” and ‘-agreeable,” 
but I will lay my life that it was the lady 
who has putin the proviso that their de- 
sideratum should be ‘“thomely.” I should 
not wonder if there has been a little con- 
test over her age. “Why not between 
twenty and thirty?” suggested the gentle- 
man. ‘Why not between forty and fifty?” 
rejoined the lady. The result has probably 
been a compromise. Of course, they have 
had scores of applicants already from ladies 
who love ‘nice gardens,” and scent the 
possibilities of a provision for life. How 
dearly I should have liked to be 
present at their first meetings; nothing but 
my own sex and age, which put me out of 
the competition, has prevented a personal 
application from myself to this admirable 
couple. 

This casc, however, is not one whit more 
singular than that of the unbappy surgeon 
who applied the other dey to tbe Court of 
Bankruptcy for the administration of his 
affuirs, woich had got beyond or below his 
own powers of management. He had no 
practice und no assets only a *‘ lot of pawn 
tickets.” The learned Commissioner nat- 
uraily inquired how, under the.e circum. 
stances, be had contrived until lately to live 
in apparent affluence. ‘‘ Well, the fact isl] 
have beenin the enjoyment of £550 a year, 
which a gentleman gave me for being en- 
gaged to his niece,” was the astounding 
reply. He would give no explanation of 
this phenomenon except that the engage- 
ment had been ‘‘unhappy all slong” and 
that he had thrown it up and married 
somebody else without a penny. What a 
romance could this gentleman tell if he 
pleased, and how I should like to hear it. 

Was even astage uncle ever before heard of 
who has given such a splendid sum for 
such a disinterested purpose? People talk 
of the evils of ‘‘a long engagement”; but 
this was surely a case where, the longer the 
tender relation could be protracted—so far, 
at least, as the gentleman is concerned— 
the better. What a vistaof possibilities it 


would not, of course, be honorable, but it 
would not be illegal to be engaged to half 
a dozen nieces (of different uncles) at once 
with £550 a year a piece. Evenif the lady 
in question has been ‘‘ever so incompati- 
ble” to him as the phrase goes—a blacka- 
moor or a‘‘ two. headed nightingale” with- 
out the gift of song—it would have signi- 
fied nothing, since he had only to be en- 
gaged to her; and yet he gave up this treas- 
ure, with the interest of £550 per annum 
all for love and ‘‘alot of pawn tickets.” 
No such sacrifice has been recorded in the 
court of Cupid, or in that of the city of 
London, where the above story was re- 
vealed. 

Mr. Froude’s *‘ Oceana” will now have a 
new value to all readers from the acvount 
it gives—probably the latest—of the Pink 
and White terraces of Rotomahans, in New 
Zealand, the destruction of which by vol- 
canic eruption once more reduces the eight 
wouders of the world tu seven again. The 
scene has always been described as too 
highly colored and fantastic for this work- 
aday world, and now it has gone, whelmed 
under oceans of endless mud. It is a dis- 
tinct loss to our planet, and, moreover, will 
probably cause the regions of Geysers and 
healing springs to be looked upon else- 
where with *considerable suspicion. No 
tradition is extant of any such catastrophe 
having previously occured in Rotomahana, 
which natives and Europeans have looked 
upon for generations as w health resort as 
safe from all terrestrial disturbances as Wies- 
baden. After all, there is nothing—I mean 
for a bath—like one’s own bath-room, the 
walls of which can be painted pink and 
white (if you want local color), and where 
no\hing can burat in upon you worse than 
the cistern, Iam afraid that the news of 
the destruction of Rotemahana is true, 
though it came at a very suspicious time, 
just as our elections were over, and before 
the gigantic gooseberrv could reach its full 
development. At such epochs, Mother 

Zarth (like Mrs. Dombey) is expected to 

make an effort here and there, for the edi- 
fication of the newspaper reader; eruption 
or submergencies, or something. The tid- 
ings from Labrador (which arrived at the 
same time) were a splendid example of 
these im:ginary phenomena; ‘a whole dis- 
trict little inferior in size to the Continent 
of Europe,” overwhelmed by a snow storm, 
‘* Fifteen persons cut off by a premature 
winter from their fellow-creatures”; bears 
in great numbers from the Pole making 
short work of the survivorr, and Esqui- 
maux quarreling with Indians over canni- 
bal banquets. ‘* The exact figures (¢. ¢., the 
number of human lives lost) will probably 
never be known,” said the doleful telegram. 
But they are known now. It is a cipher. 
Statistics are proverbially never very trust- 
worthy, and it is certainly improbable that 
Italian statistics should prove an exception. 
S.ill, the last report of the Italian Statisti- 
cal Society is noteworthy, if it only ex- 
presses an approximation to the truth as 
regards the relative number of crim- 
inals in the various Kuropean countries. 
For all kinds of homicides, Italy herself 
takes the prize. Out of every 100,000 in- 
habitants she can produce eight murderers 
and a quarter; Spain, seven; Huogary, 
six; then (the dip is remarkabl ) Austrie, 
two andathird; France, one aad a half. 
The same sort of proportion exists as to 
“blows and wounds,” which is what,I sup- 
pose we call ‘‘aszaulte.” But thieving of all 
kinds is ca:ried out to the greatest extent in 
Germany, where it shows an average of 
222; Italy follows next with 164, and then, 
Lam eorry to say, the British Isle,with 147. 
Curiously, enough, however, Scotland con- 
tributes much the largest proportion of the 
last average; indeed, it riges to exactly the 
same bad eminence as Germany—namely, 
222. This astonishes one a good deal—first, 
because it is generally supposed that the 
Scotch sre cxceptionally honest; and sec- 
ondly, because there is so little in Scotland 
to steal. 


The coast of Somersetsbire is lees known 
than that of most other counties, because 
the sieepness of its hills precludes railways. 
It is one of the few places where, in sum- 
meriime at least, four-horse coaches still 
run, and even pay their way. At Mine- 
head the rail ceases, and Romance begins; 
the road between the terminus and Lyaton 





seems to open to the bachelor world! It 


is on the fringe of Exmoor, and breathes 
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the atmoapbere of LornaDoone. Since the 
days of Walter Scott, I suppose, no district 
has ever been so much indebted to an au- 
thor. He has filled the inns up to the first 
week in August. From that period they 
are independent of bim, and s#lso (as the 
latter finds out to his cost) of the ordinary 
tourist. The Exmoor hunting season then 
sets in, and every sitting-room and bed- 
room and stable and horse-box are be- 
spoken for two months to come by what 
the houskeeper (in contradistinction to 
yourself, the inquirer) calls ‘‘ the best set 
of people,” by which she means the county 
folk. These lords of the soil are content to 
exchange their comfortable seats for such 
lodgings as are to be obtained in the vil- 
lage inns upon the coast, in order that they 
may indulge theirlove of sport with greater 
convenience, aud many of them have wives 
who love the chase almost as much as 
themselves. To see twenty or thirty horse- 
men and horsewomen turning out every 
other morning of an inv, which seems only 
c+pable of accommodating half their number, 
is a curious spectacle, which, for the reasons 
I have stated, however, the stranger is sel- 
dom in the position to see; there is no 
rvom for him and thém together. ‘* We 
shall be happy to see you up to the 9tb,” 
says the innkeeper, ‘‘ but from that time 
we are full.” Well, let us stay while we 
can; it is well worth our while. 

The whole country from Watchett to 
Minehead is very pretty; but once on the 
long moorland road to westward, it be- 
comes sublime. Twice a day the “ Lorna 
Doone,” or a sister coach, traverses it both 
ways, full of admiring sight-seers and read- 
ers. If anything could make a novelist 
vaio, Mr. Blackmore would run the risk of 
being so, if he could hear the literary talk 
that goes on upon the coach roof. Every- 
body seems acquainted with Dunkery Bea- 
con before he sees it, and even with the 
hidden charms of Dare; and I notice that 
when the desolate Doone valley is pointed 
out by the coachman, there is great indig- 
nation should any one suggest that its 
precipices don’t look quite eo formidable as 
they appear inthe romance. There is an 
engraving of the Doone stronghold, the 
territic character of which, however, is 
made subsidiary to its bunting advantages, 
haoging up in most of the coffee rooms on 
this route, in which the equestrians are de- 
scending a stupid hill, but still not quite so 
‘* steep” (as an American would say) as the 
novelist has made it. An illiterate fellow 
traveler of ours took it for the Devi'’s Dike 
at Brighton. Even the coach road bills 
are, however, tremendous. The one that 
descends into Lynmouth is more than a 
mile long, and almost perpendicular as the 
side of a house; but that from Lynmouth 
to Lynton is even steeper. On the former 
road we met a caravan formed of several 
vans full of wild beasts, which had to give 
up its intended tour to Ilfracombe, and re- 
turo the same way it had come, the Lynton 
hill having been found almost impractica- 
ble. The pocr folks were very out of hu- 
mor, a8 well they might be, for Minehead 
jis not a place in which to give a second 
public entertainment of any kind with 
much chance of success. To those who do 
attuin to the summit of Lyaton Hill, no 
previous exertion will, however, seem 
amiss. Upon the whole, I thiok the view 
from it, comprehending, as it does, moun- 
tain and river and sea in one coup d'ail, is 
the very finest in all England. 


The public press is, it seems to me, un 
duly elated because a printer’s devil has- 
been made Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the King of the Sandwich Islands. Con. 
sidering that we ourselves are in the act of 
making a ministry out of the queerest 
materials, only one of whom is said to be 
gifted with the faculty of speaking French, 
there needs be nothing to strike us as so 
very ridiculous in the matter. As to its 
being in any way a parallel case to that of 
stud groom who was made Prime Minister 
to the late ruler of Modena, I repudiate it 
with indignation. If to have been an office 
boy in a provincial newspaper ii not “a 
Liberal education,” 1t is not a bad substitute, 
as times go, for a Conservative one; and, 
moreover, the individual in question became 
afterward a compositor and reader. It 
would not be a bad thing if some one really 
qualified for the latter calling should be 
placed in our own Ministry [just outside 








the Cabinet, to cast his eye over the Queen’s 
Speech. 


Lonpor, ENGLAND. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


BY A WORKING MAN. 


Axe the Knights of Labor true friends of 
the working man? ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Whatever their aim, 
their methods are abominable; unjust alike 
to employer and employé. The leading 
agitators will not work themselves, und 
their mission seems to be to hinder others 
from working who do not want to be hin- 
dered. Tho.sands of men and women, 
during tbe past six or eight months, have 
been peremptorily ordered to quit work, a 
majority of whom had no grievance, and 
did not want to stop. Many of them will 
acknowledge to-day that they were fools 
to do so. It has been all loss and no gain. 
Their mistake will be still more apparent 
before the winter is past. The loss in 
money is a fearful amount already. If 
wages should be generally advanced, an ad- 
vance in the cost of living must of necessity 
follow, so that the loss already incurred can 
never be made up. 

Now, the fact is, that labor was better 
paid in this country previous to the strikes 
than ever before. 

It is also a fact that labor is better paid 
in this country than anywhere else on the 
globe. Itisa fact that, while wages have 
increased during the last decade, the rate 
of interest has decreased. Capitalists who 
were receiving seven and eight per cent. 
interest ten years ago, are fortunate if they 
average four and a-balf per cent. to-day. 
The hardships are not all on the side 
of labor. The manufacturers and con- 
tractors who get the lion’s share nowadays 
are few und far between. They often have 
heavy burdens to bear that their employés 
know not of. Not infriquently manufac- 
turers have actually run at a loss in order 
that their help might not suffer. 

In view of such facte, what is it that the 
Knights of Labor propose to do? Vo they 
know themselves? They do not agree 
among themselves. They seem to hold in- 
definite and impracticable theories which 
lead, thus far, only to mischievous results. 

They assume the right to enter a great 
manufactory and in the most offensively 
dictatorial manner order the proprietors to 
discharge one of their most faithful men. 
Why? Tbe real reason is because he re- 
fuses to join their organization. Or the or- 
der may be the reverse; ‘‘You must em- 
ploy certain men, no matter how obnoxious 
they are to you, and you must pay them 
the amount of wages that we tellyouto. If 
you refuse we will boycott you, or we will 
order a strike and stop your manufactory 
at once.” What for? The only proper 
answer is: ‘'Because these men belong to 
our order.” ‘They say to a certain grocer: 
**You must cloge your store at six o’clock, 
or we will close it for you.” 

How long do they suppose the business 
men of this country will tamely submit to 
such nonsense? They will find that em- 
ployers can combine as well as employés. 

Already some of the leather manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts who have run, as 
they say, at a loss for the last six months, 
under the dictation of the Knights of Labor, 
have been actually forced into combined re- 
sistance. They declare that they will have no 
further dealings with the Knights of Labor, 
and that they will close their factories un- 
less they are allowed to run their own busi- 
ness and not be dictated to by outside par- 
ties. ‘Labor difficulties cannot be settled in 
any such arbitrary way, though in some 
cases they may be properly settled by arbi- 
tration. 

Another impracticable scheme of the 
Knights of Labor is the eight-hour move- 
ment. There are a few lines of business 
where it might do very well; but for gen- 
eral business the theory will not work. 
‘These eight-hour fellows do not object to 
having their wives work from twelve to 
sixteen hours; rather demand it of them; 
yet the wife has fullas good aright to limit 
her work to eight hours ag the husband. 
Try it, gud woman. ‘“‘It -g @ poor rule 
that won’t work both ways,” 


The fact is, a man who has to work only 
ten hours a day has n° cauge of complaint. 











There are men and women who have , ified Titbingen criticism have taken its 


grievances, and there always will be such; 
but they are not the ten-hour workers. 

The Knights of Labor have attempted the 
impossible. They have a perfect right to 
strike and refuse to work, but the instant 
they undertake to say that I shall not work 
they exceed their authority, and will be 
resiste’. Many of their members are 
already leaving the order in disgust—over a 
hundred in one day at Brockton, Mass. 
They find that they have been fooled long 
enough. Reason and common sense will 
take the helm again. 

After all bas been said and done, this 
stubborn fact will remain—viz., that the 
time will never come when the great 
majority of human beings will not be poor. 
‘*The poor ye have always with you,” said 
one who spake with authority, and who 
saw the end from the beginning. TheOld 
Testament tells us that ‘‘ The poor shall 
never cease out of the land.” This old 
world would be in a bad predicament if 
everybody could be rich. The world’s work 
must inevitably be dome by the toiling 
millions. Abraham Lincoln’s homely illus- 
tration, ‘‘reot hog or die,” will always be 
applicable to most of us. Nobody need be 
miserable on that account, however, unless 
they choose to be. The workers are the 
happiest, after all. One great trouble is 
that most men de not know when they are 
well off, and are not willing to let well 
enough alone. A satisfactory conclusion 
will be reached only when every man in 
this country shall have the right to join 
labor organizations or to refuse to join as he 
chooses; the right to work for whom he 
likes, under what conditions he likes, for 
whatever price he likes, and as many hours 
as he likes, without coercion or interference 
from anybody. 

If it were possible for the Knights of 
Labor to carry out their wild schemes, our 
sorrowful refrain would be, farewell, 
‘*sweet lard of liberty.” We should be 
Jaboring under a tyranny of the worst kind. 
They will not succeed. Better counsels 
will prevail. 


-— 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
JENA. 





BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 
Or UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





JENA is an old town of about 12,000 in- 
habitants in a beautiful hilly country on 
the Saale, in the Grand Duchy of Sachsen- 
Weimar. The former fortifications have 
been turned into promenades. There are 
many places of resort in the neighborhood 
(Sophienhshe, Felsenkeller, etc.) where 
the students enjoy song and beer. The 
‘* Paradise” is a fine alley on the banks of 
the Saale. The town is famous for its Uni- 
versity and for the disastrous battle of Oct. 
14th, 1806, in which Napoleon, with 80 000 
Frenchmen, almost aunihilated the Prus- 
sian army of 40,000. Inscriptions on the 
walls indicate the former residences of 
Schiller, Goethe, Arndt, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Griessbach, Luden. I am writing 
in the hotel of the Black Bear. Here Lu- 
ther as Knight George on his way from the 
Wartburg to Wittenberg had the famous 
interview with two Swiss students on their 
journey to Wittenberg. The interesting 
story, as told by Kessler, one of the stu- 
dents, together with an old Bible and a pic- 
ture of Luther,are preserved in the room. 

The University of Jena was founded in 
1858,and was for a long time the seat of strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy. At the close of the 
last century and the beginning of the pres- 
ent it acquired great celebrity through the 
heroes of German poetry and philosophy, 
who gathered here as teachers or frequent 
visitors. Here Schiller, as professor of his- 
tory, wrote most of his dramas, while Her- 
der and Wieland often visited Jena from 
the neighboring Weimar. Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel elaborated their philosophi- 
cal systems in this place. Paulus taught 
here his Rationalism before he removed to 
Heidelberg. Griessbach spent days and 
nights over the text of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and prepared his critical edition and 
apparatus which made an epoch in the his- 
tory of textual criticism. Theold so-calleé 
‘* vulgar” Rationalism of Paulus and Robr 
j8 dead long ago, and Hase, the Church his- 
torian, helped to kill it by bis letters against 
Roar. An esthetic rationalism and a mod- 


place. The Professors are in sympathy 
with the so-called *‘ Protestunten- Verein.” 
The University numbers this. summer 655 
students, 2 from America. The number of 
theological students is 152. There are five 
Ordinary Professors wh» constitute the 
faculty proper, namely, the Wirkliche Ge. 
heime Rath D. Carl voo Hase, Geheimer 
Kirchenrath D. Richard Lipsius, Kirchen- 
rath D. Carl 8 egfried, D. Carl Rudolf Sey- 
erlen, and D. Friedrich Nippold; two Or- 
dent'iche Honorar-Professoren—i.e., Ordi- 
nary Professors with salary, avd the duties, 
without the rights, of Ordinary Professors 
—namely, Geh. Kirchenratk D. Carl Luder, 
Willib. Grimm, and Kirchenrath D. Adolf 
Hilgenfeld; and one Privat-docent, Lic. 


“Schmiedel. The standpoint of the Jena 


Professors is characterized as wissenchaft- 
lichfrei, which is rather indefinite, but im. 
plies opposition to traditional and confes- 
sional orthodoxy. Jenaand Heidelberg are 
farther removed from what is understood 
by evangelical orthodoxy in America than 
any other University of Germany. 

Dr. Hase is the Nestor of German Church 
historians, being 86 years of age, and may 
yet live to celebrate, like Leopold von 
Ranke, his ninetieth birthday. The study 
of history seems favorable to long life. 
Déllinger, the most learaed historian of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is 88, and our own 
American historian, Bancroft, 86 years old, 
and both retain their meatal faculties in a 
remarkable degree. Hise retired from 
active duty as lecturer, but continues to 
take a lively interest in all the affairs of the 
University and of the age. He has just 
finished the eleventh edition of his admir- 
able compendium of ‘‘Church History,” 
which is ap unsurpassed masterpiece of 
artistic composition, full of miniature 
portraits of great men. It comes dcwn to 
the Bismarck settlement with the Pope, 
so he told me, for the book is not yet pub- 
lished. Hase has an wsthetic interest in 
all that is beautiful and remarkable, and 
knows how to paint it with a few touches 
as no other writer. He has recently issued 
the first volume of his *‘ Lectures on Church 
History,” which comes down to Gregory [. 
The second volume will embrace the middle 
age, and the third volume the last three cen- 
turies. They are finished in manuscript, and 
will be put to press after his return from Gas. 
tein, where he spends his summer vacation. 
He told me: *‘ Gastein has done me much 
good, and for this we must be grateful; for 
life is beautiful after all” (das Leben ist doch 
schin). He may meet there the agea Emperor 
William. Hisother works ** Hutterus Redivi- 
vus,” (a compend of Lutheran dogmatics) the 
‘* Leben Jesu,” (very full in its literature) 
and ‘* Vurlesungen iiber das Leben Jesu” (an 
expansion of the former, as the ‘ Lectures 
on Church History” are an expansion of his 
compendium), not to mention other publi- 
cations, have long been before the pubtic 
in repeated editions, and are equally re- 
markable for good taste, condeosed and 
pointed style. I met him, among the few 
hearers, in the academic service of the 
Students’ Gustavus Adolphus Association. 
He kindly invited me to a family dinner 
with his children and grandchildren. It 
was an %ccasion long to be remembered. 

Professor Lipsiu s is now the most vigor- 
ous and influential among the theoloyi-al 
teachers at Jena. He is in the prime of 
life (born 1880), and lectures on systematic 
theology, symbolics, and the New Testa- 
ment. His chief works are a volume on 
** Dogmatics,” and a critical treatise on the 
* Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles.” He rep- 
resents, in his theology, a New-Kantian 
theism, resembling the HRitschl school in 
his skeptical attitude toward metaphysics, 
but in other respects decidedly opposed to 
it. He is thoroughly at home in all ques- 
tions touching the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age, and a very sharp critic. He 
contributed several articles to Smith & 
Ware’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography” 
(t.e., Apocryphal Gospels) which he writes 
in German, and of which he revises the 
Eoglish translation. He told me that the 
English was often more readable than the 
original. He is now preparing, with Bonnet, 
of France, a new edition of Tischendorf’s 
“* Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles.” 

Professor Grimm is weil known by his 
‘Latin Dictionary of the Greek Testa- 
ment.” He is now preparing a third 





edition, in which, as he informed me, he 
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makes constant reference to Westcott & 
Hort. Dr. Thayer, of Cambridge, has long 
been at work on an enlarged English 
edition of Grimm, which is eagerly expected 
by the American public. Dr. Grimm is a 
venerable gentleman of nearly eighty, but 
still lectures on New Testament exegesis, 
this summer on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. 

Professor Nippold was recently called 
from Bern, and tukes the place of Hase in 
ecclesiastical history. He is a pupil of 
Rothe, an animated, agreeable gentleman, 
interested especially ia modern Church bie- 
tory, and in the Olid Catholic movement. 

Professor Hilgenfeld is, together with 
Holsten, in Heideiberg, the last survivor of 
the Ti bingen School of Baur, and labors with 
untiring industry im the reconstruction of 
the post-apostolic age, especially the history 
of the ancient heresies. He edited the 
letters of Clement, Barnabas, Polycarp, the 
Pastor of Hermas, and the ‘‘ Didache of the 
Twelve Apostles,” with textual notes; and 
wrote a critical Introduction to the New 
Testament (1875), and ** Ketzergeschichte des 
Urchristenthum” (1886). He bas very few 
hearers, but his quarterly Zeitiwhrift fir 
wissenschaf liche Theologie is widely read for 
its independent critical discussions of diffi- 
cult problems. 

Dr. Stephens, who has been appointed 
successor of President Dwight in the 
Divinity School at New Haven, has recently 
passed a creditable examination for the 
degree of D.D. at Jena. Tunis is the first 
aud probably the only case of the kind as 
faras American students are concerned, 
and rare even in Germany. The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is usually acquired 
by an examination of dissertation, but the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity is generally 
given as a title of honor in recognition of 
distinguished literary merit and important 
work. Itis never given asecond time from 
another university, as is sometimes the case 
in England and America. Once a doctor, 
always a doctor. A repetition would be 
regarded as a lowering of the value of the 
first honor. The theological degrees in 
America ought to proceed from the theo. 
logical faculties as the most competent 
judges, instead of the colleges, which are 
the proper judges and donors of other 
literary degrees. But such a change of 
custom would scarcely tend to diminish 
the number of doctors, of whom there are 
more in New York alone than in the whole 
German Empire. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Ir was the plan of Christ that his person- 
al ministry should be directly succeeded by 
that of “the apostles whom he had chosen,” 
and who, with the exception of Paul, were, 
during that ministry, related to him as dis- 
ciples, followed him from place to place, 
heard his words, saw his miracles, and were 
on terms of special intimacy with him, and 
to whom, at different times for forty days 
after his resurrection and prior to his ascen- 
sion, he showed himself alive ‘‘by many 
infallible proofs,” giving them ‘‘ command- 
ments’’ as to their future work, and ‘‘ speak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God.” What, if anything, did Christ 
Bay to these apostles, either before his death 
or after his resurrection, in respect to the 
question of their inspiration, as the means 
of qualifying them for the great work as- 
signed to them? There is no difficulty in 
finding an answer to this question, and, in 
that answer, the doctrine of inspiration as 
Stated by Christ himself and subsequently 
repeated by his apostles. 

The Gospel of Luke records the follow- 
ing promise made by Christ to these apos- 

tles: “And when they bring you unto the 

SyDagegues, and unto magistrates and pow- 
ers, take ye no thought how or what thing 
ti answer, or what ye shall say; for 
pe oly Ghost shall teach you in the same 
what ye ought to say.” This sup- 
apes they would be called to answer 
pad fintetiont and civil authorities 
. Preaching of the Gospel. The di- 
oe of Christ is that,in such emergencies, 
pe — take no thought beforehand as 
that the Rely Gn be made. The promise is 
par Y Ghost would at the time and 
ccasion come to their help asa 


teacher and supply them with ideas and 


words. He would teach them what they 
“ought to say”; and in this sense they 
would be inspired. 

A more comprehensive promise is recorded 
in the Gospel of John, made just prior 
to the death of Christ, and in the following 
words: ‘*‘ But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shali teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” ‘I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever, even the Spirit of truth.” 
** But when the Comforter is come, whom 
I will send unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth, he shall testify of me; 
and ye shall also bear witness, because ye 
have been with me from the beginning.” 
‘* Howbeit when he, the Spirit of trutb, is 
come, he will guide you ioto all truth; for 
he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear that shall he speak; 
and he will show you things to come.” 

This language, beyond all question, re- 
fers to the extraordinary endowment of in- 
spiration, with which,as Christ expressly de- 
clares, his apostles would be invested when 
they went forth as the preachers of his 
Gospel. The source of the inspiration 
would be the Holy Ghost, spoken of as 
‘* the Comforter,” and also as ‘‘ the Spirit 
of truth.” The inspiration itself is pre- 
sented in the following terms of descrip- 
tion: 1. It would ‘‘ teach” the apostles ‘* all 
things.” 2. It would ‘‘ guide” them ‘into 
all truth.” 8. It would ** bring all things” 
to their ‘‘ remembrance” that Christ had 
previously said to them. 4. It would ‘* tes- 
tify” to them of Christ, and enable them to 
‘*bear witness” concerning him. 5. It 
would show them ‘things to come,” and 
thus invest them with the prophetic power. 
The inspiration, thus described in the words 
of the promise, though not superseding or 
suspending the use of their faculties, would 
nevertheless so direct, guide, and control 
the action of these faculties, alike in re- 
spect to ideas and the selection of words 
for their expression, as fully to qualify 
them to teach and preach the Gospel of 
Christ, to recall and repeat the sayings of 
Jesus without error, and to predict events 
in the future history of the world. Such 
is the kind and such the degree of the in- 
spiration promised to the apostles by the 
Saviour just prior to his death. It was to 
be plenvry inspiration in the most complete 
sense. 

Christ after his resurrection, and before 
his ascension into Heaven, as we learn from 
the Book of Acts, spake still further on 
this subject, and substantially renewed the 
promise previously made. The record says: 
** And being assembled together with them, 
[he] commanded them that they should not 
depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye 
have heard of me. For John truly baptized 
with water; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 
Here we have a distinct reference to the 
promise of the Holy Ghost already made, 
accompanied with the direction that the 
apostles should wait in Jerusalem for its 
fulfillment, and also with the statement 
that this fulfillment, in the form of a bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, would become a 
fact ‘‘not many days hence.” 


The apostles asked the risen Saviour 
whether he would “at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel”; and having 
told them that it was not for them ‘‘to know 
the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power,” he proceeded 
at once to say: ‘‘But ye sballreceive power 
after that the Holy Ghostis come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” Tis is clearly another reference to 
the promised inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
here spoken of as being a ‘‘power’’ which 
the apostles would receive when the Holy 
Ghost came upon them, and in the posses- 
sion of which ‘power ” they would become 
witnesses for Christ, even ‘‘unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” 

We thus have the apostolic inspiration in 
the form of promise, and in that promise 
defined as to its source, its nature, and ex- 
tent. Was this promise fulfilled? This 
is the next question to be considered. 





The apostles, immediately after the as- 


cension of Christ into Heaven, went back to 
Jerusalem, as they were directed to do, and 
there remained, meeting in ‘‘an upper 
room,” and continuing ‘‘ with one accord 
in prayer and supplication, with the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with the 
bretbren”—in all numbering ‘‘ about one 
hundred and twenty” persons. The day of 
Pentecost was near at hand, and soon it 
came; and what occurred in this “ upper 
room” is thus described in the Book of 
Acts: ‘‘And when the day of Pentecost 
was fully come, they were all with one ac- 
cord in one place. And suddenly there 
came a sound from Heaven as of arushing, 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave themutterance.” Taese persons were 
Jews, and were naturally able to speak only 
in the two languages of their own country; 
but now they are suddenly invested witu 
the power to speak in ‘other tongues,” 
and they did so, ‘‘as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” The baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, according to the promise, has come 
upon them, and the promised ‘‘ power” has 
come with it. 

This Pentecostal marvel, especially the 
miracle of tongues, was speedily ‘‘ noised 
abroad” throughout Jerusalem; and when 
**the multitude came together, and were 
confounded because that every man heard 
them epeak in hisown language,” and when 
‘they were all amazed aud marveled” at 
what they heard, Peter, now “filled with 
the Holy Ghost,” and speaking ‘as the 
Spirit gave” him ‘' utterance,” preached his 
first sermon, and explained to the Jews the 
events of that memorable day. He told 
them that these events were not the effects 
of drinking ‘‘ new wine,” as some mockers 
had alleged, and that they were the fulfill- 
ment of a prediction made by the prophet 
Joel, which he quoted and explained. He 
called their attention to Jesus of Nazareth, 
as a man approved of God by miracles and 
wonders and signs which God had by him 
done in the midst of them, as they them- 
selves also knew, but whom they had with 
wicked hands crucified and slain. Refer- 
ring to a prophecy made by David in respect 
to the resurrection of Christ, he then said: 
‘This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses. Therefore, being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which 
ye now see and hear.” 

Peter’s explanation of the Pentecostal 
marvel makes it the fulfillment of Christ’s 
promise in respect to the Holy Ghost, who, 
. according to the promise, would come and 
endow his apostles in the manner and to 
the extent set forth in the promise, and 
who, according to the record in the second 
chapter of Acts, did come on the day of 
Pentecost. The apostles, on that day, 
were ‘filled with the Holy Ghost,” and 
spake, ‘‘ as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
Peter’s sermon was originated in his mind, 
and flowed from his lips, under the teach- 
ing and guidance of the Holy Ghost. He 
was not expressing his views as aman, or 
as an ordinary thinker, but was speakieg 
as an apostle of Jesus Christ, and directed 
by the Holy Ghost as to what he should 
say and did say. ‘‘The Spirit of truth” 
spake through him, and what he said told 
with saving effect upon a multitude of 
hearts. The promise of Christ beforehand 
and the events of the day of Pentecost ex- 
plain each other, and give us the doctrine 
of inspiration as bestowed upon the apos- 
tles. Wedo not really need to look else- 
where to find either the source or the na- 
ture of this inspiration. 


Christ, inmaking the promise, told the 
apostles that ‘‘the Comforter” or, ‘‘ the 
Spirit of truth” would ‘‘ abide” with them 
“forever,” meaning that the inspiration 
thus granted would not be temporary and 
transient, but would be a permanent en- 
dowment or attendant upon their ministry. 
This inspiration, beginning on the day of 
Pentecost, was thereafter continued to them, 
teaching them “all things,” guiding them 
‘*into all truth,” bringing the ministry of 
Christ to their ‘‘ remembrance,” and show- 
ing them “things tocome.” They were in 








tles, to tell the story of Christ, to repeat his 

words, and speak to men by the authority 

of God. They assumed to be thus endowed, 

and preached the Gospel as ‘‘ ambassadors 

fot Christ,” and as if stating not simply 
their own opinions, but opinions to which 
the seal of God himself was affixed. The 

consciousness of such inspiration lies upon 
the very face of their ministry. 

Paul told the Galatians that the Gospel 
which he preached was ‘‘not after man,” 
and not by him received from man, and not 
taught to him by man, and that it 
came to him “by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” Though not a disciple when Carist 
was on the earth, he became an apostle by 
& supernatural call from Heaven, and as 

such he received the Gospel ‘*by the zevela- 

tion of Jesus Christ.” Referring to him- 

self and his apostolic associates as 

preachers of this Gospel, and for this work 
specially endowed, he said in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Now we have 
received not the spirit of the worid, but the 
spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to usof 
God; whica things also we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” This lan- 
guage, while in exact accordance with the 
promise made by Christ, involves the teach- 
ing, the direction and guidance of the apos- 
tle by the Holy Ghost, alike in respect to 
ideas and language. They were not fur- 
nished simply with ideas and then 
left to express them without any inspira- 
tion as to words. Paul expressly declares 
that they spake in the words ‘‘ which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” This cannot 
mean less than that their inspiration ex- 
tended to the words they used as well as to 
the ideas contained in them. They, hence, 
spake ‘‘ as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
Tois was the fact on the day of Pentecost, 
and what the apostie says implies that it 
continued to be a fact. 

So, also, in regard to the ‘great salva- 
tion” by Jesus Carist, the same apostle, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, uses ‘hese 
words: ‘‘Which at the first began to he 
spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him: God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own 
will.” Obrist first preached hisown Gospel; 
and then the apostles who heard him also 
preached it by his authority, and under the 
promise that the Holy Ghost would be 
their heiper, teacher, and guide. Pau) says 
that God, ia the ways specified, bore 
witness to their preaching. ‘* Divers mira- 
cles and gifts of the Holy Ghost” attended 
their ministry. ‘he Holy Ghost dwelt 
with them, wrought in them and through 
them; and thus the promise, made by 
Christ before and after his death, was ful- 
filled in their experience. 

This, promise, moreover, as to the source 
and extent of inspiration, had its substan. 
tial parallel in the endowments of prophets 
who lived and died before Cbrist personally 
appeared in our world. On this point we 
have the words of Peter to the following 
effect: ‘‘ For the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man, but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” Here is the same Holy Gaoost 
moving prophets that, at a later period, 
moved apostles. Oa the same point we 
have the words of Paul in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews: ‘‘God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manaers spuke in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 
‘* Holy men of God” spake ‘in old time”; 
but they spake ‘‘as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” God ‘‘spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets.” He 
did the speaking in the sense that the 
prophets were divinely inspired to speak. 
Their words were his words. ‘* Thus 
saith the Lord” was stamped on what 
they said. Their language was the Word 
of God through a human medium. just as 
the language of the apostles is the Word of 
God through such a medium. 

These sundry speakings of God in time 
past, and by “ holy men of God” speaking 
‘as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
existed in the form of a written record, 
among the Jews, in the time of Christ and 
in that of his apostles, and inthe New Tes- 





this way qualified to do the work of apos- 
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ture,” ‘the Scriptures,” ‘‘ the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” ‘“‘the Word of God,” end sometimes 
as ‘the Oracles of God.” These ‘‘Scrip- 
tures” constitute what Christians designate 
as the Old Testament. Christ and his apos- 
tles had frequent occasion to sprak of this 
record and to quote from it; and the view 
which they took of it, as indicated by ex- 
press affirmation or by obvious implication, 
is well stated by Paul in his Second Epistle 
to Timothy. Reminding Timothy that from 
childhood he had **known the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and declaring them able to make bim 
** wise unto salvation through faith which 
isin Christ Jesus,” the apostle then pro- 
ceeds tosay: ‘‘ All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, fur in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nisbed unto all good works.” 

By the phrase ‘*‘ All Scripture,” here used 
in the comprehensive and universal sense, 
Paul evidently meant ‘“‘the Holy Scrip- 
tures” to which he had just referred, and 
which, as he says, Timotby had known 
from his childhood. He meant what Christ 
meant when he said to the Jews: ‘* Search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of me.” What he says of ‘‘all 
Scripture” isthat it ‘‘is given by inspira- 
tion of God.” The words *‘ given by inspira- 
tion of God,” are used to translate the word 
theopneustos in the original Greek, which 
literally means God.breathed. * All Scrip- 
ture” is theopneus ic, or divinely breathed, 
The breath of the A'mighty penetrates it 
and is its source. Though in the language 
of men, and written by human hands, the 
breath of God is in it as the reason for its 
authority. I: is ull that it would be if mir- 
aculously written by God himself without 
the agency of men, He guided the men 
who wrote it, and hence what they wrote 
was inspired by him. God speaks in and 
by these Scriptures, and for this reason they 
are referred to in the New Testament as 
being *‘ the oracles of God,” and were al- 
ways treated by Corist and his apostles as 
being of divine authority. This is what 
Paul means to say and does say, when he 
declares *‘all Scripture” to be theopneus te, 
or “given by inspiration of God.” 

So the question cf Bible inspiration 
stands as we find itin the promise of Christ, 
in the subzequent fulfillment of that promise, 
and in the teaching of the apostles. It was 
to be, and it was, in its source, the inspira- 
tion of *‘the Holy Ghost,” “the Com- 
forter,” ‘‘the Spirit of truth.” It was to 
be, and it was, in its nature and extent, an 
ivspiration teaching the apostles ‘ all 
things,” guiding them ‘into all truth,” 
showing them ‘‘things to come,” refresh- 
ing their memories as to what Christ had 
said to them, enabling them to bear witness 
unto him, and continuing as a permanent 
endowment during their earthly ministry. 

This inspiration had its substantial paral- 
Je] 2 that of the prophets, who, lke the 
aposties, Spake ‘as they were movid by 
the Holp-Qbhost,” and through whom God 
spake unto the{thers. To the reality of 
the apostolic inspition Go? bore ** witness 
both with signs ant-“Wwonders, and with 
divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Goost, according to his own will.” The 
sacred writings, existing among the Jews in 
the days of Christ and his apostles, and 
kaoown as ‘the Scripture,” ‘‘the Scrip- 
tures,” “the Holy S-riptures,” ‘‘ the Word 
of God,” and **the Oracles of God,” and 
now existing and known among Curistians 
as the Old Testament, were ‘‘ given by in- 
spiration of God”; and the same is true of 
the sacred writings composing the New 
Testament. 


If, then, one wishes to know what is the 
true ductrine of inspiration, his proper 
course is not to speculate on the subject. 
not to assume any @ priri knowledge in 
regard to it, and not to attempt any im. 
provements upon what the Bible says, but 
to read and study the words of Christ in 
the promise of inspiration, and also the 
words of his apostles in their statement of 
the doctrine. The B ble itself is far the 
best treatise on inspiration ever written, 
and the only one that is absolutely conclu- 
sive. It asserts and explains its own in- 
spiration. The Cbristian, whether the oc- 
cupant of the pulpit asa preacher of the 
Gospel, or of the pew as a hearer, can, on 








this subject, as on every other relating to 
religion, do no better than to rest his faith 
on what it says. He can inno other way 
do as well. Let him never forget that, in- 
dependently of the teaching of the Bible, 
he knows nothing on the subject. What 
he knows in regard to the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, like what he knows in regard 
to the method of his salvation, is what the 
Bible teaches him. Reading it, and believ- 
ing what it says, he will then have the wis- 
dom which God has seen fit to give. 


HENRY CLAY. 


BY J. M. PENDLETON, D.D. 


From the two specimens of Mr. Clay’s 
eloquence given in a previous article it is 
evident that he was equally at home in the 
most indignant denunciation and in the 
tenderest pathos. If we consider the hu- 
man heart under the imagery of a harp we 
may say that he could at pleasure touch 
any one of its strings and evoke its appro- 
priate tones. His knowledge of human na- 
ture and his sympatby with his fellow- 
creatures enabled him to do this. For 
what he knew of human nature he was in- 
debted chiefly to the Bible, to Shakespeare, 
and to observation. He recognized the 
fact that men are what the Bible says they 
are; and this fact furnished him a key to 
upluck the mysteries of history. That isto 
say, if the scriptural account of man is 
correct, we can solve the problems of his 
tory; but if not, many of those problems of 
history defy solution. Shakespeare, who 
has been termed ‘‘the great delineator of 
human pagsions,” was a decided favorite 
with Mr. Clay. I have heard it said that 
in his early manhood be had been known 
to take a volume of the works of the un- 
rivaled poet to his breakfast table and to 
read between his sips of coffee. I do not 
refer to this by way of approval—for the 
breakfast table is the place for familiar con- 
versation and not for reading—bu! to show 
Mr. Clay’s intense interest in the author 
who above all uninspired men gives the 
most truthful portraiture of buman nature. 
It is difficult to conceive how there can be 
an accomplished orator, among English 
speaking people, who is not fami‘iar with 
Shakespeare. Nor is it strange that the 
author of ‘* Lacon,” to express an exhaus- 
tive conception of stupidity, says: ‘‘ Some 
persons would not be interested if human 
nature were the theme and Shakespeare the 
orator.” 

In addition to his knowledge of human 
nature, acquired from the Bible and from 
Svuakcspeare, Mr. Clay wasa close observer 
of men and things. He learned something 
from all he saw and all he heard. He studied 
men in classes and individually. He learned 
the best methods of influencing the rich, the 
poor, the wise, the ignorant. According to 
his viev;, there is anavenue leadiag to every 
man's heart, and bis accurate observation, 
guided by his large common sense, enabled 
him to ascertain that avenue so as to avail 
himself of it athis uption. He put himself 
in sympathy with mea and made them feel 
that he was one with them. It is said that 
sometimes when a dozen persons called 
ou him at the same time, he would man- 
age the conversation so adroitly as to make 
each one feel that Mr. Clay was specially 
attentive to him. This was one means of 
his popularity; for men love to be treated 
with respectful consideration and to feel 
that they are not ciphers. He had a happy 
talent for making his visitors feel at their 
ease, and this he did by introducing topics 
with which they were fam:liar, and even 
seeking information from them. There 
was no attempt to impress them with his 
superiority, but they were treated as his 
equals. Tae Hon. R. W. Thompson, of In. 
diaua, once related to mea circumstance 
which illustrates the point I have presented. 
He was in Mr. Clay’s room at Washington, 
when two young men, uncultivated and 
gawky, from the backwoods of the State of 
—— called to see the great Kentuckian. 
They were received with the utmost polite- 
ness, but they seemed to be almost 
affrighted. They were invited to take seats, 
but appeared not to know where to look, 
or what to do with their hands. In short, 


they were awkwardncss personified. Mr. 
Clay asked them about the crops in their 
neighborhood and they saw at once that 
They 


they had something to talk about. 





really became fluent, and told what their 
distinguished listener was quite interested 
in. Mr. Clay said to his servant: ‘‘ Charley, 
hand the cigars tothe young gentlemen.” 
They each took acigar and began to smoke, 
perfectly at their ease, with their rough 
boots up against the mantel-piece. When 
they were leaving, Mr. Clay told them he 
was much obliged to them for their call, 
hoped they wovld reach home eafely, etc. 
When they bad gone Mr. Thompson said: 
‘*You have made everlasting friends of 
those young men.” Mr. Cay replied: ‘“‘It 
costs but little to be polit>.” 

It was not long after the close of Mr. 
Adams’s adminis‘ration in 1829 when Mr, 
Clay took his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, of which he was a conspicuous figure 
for a. pumber of years. On his entrance 
into the Senate, Mr. Calhoun as Vice-Presi- 
dent was the Speaker of the body, and so 
continued till the rup‘ure occurred between 
General Jackson and himself. Then his 
self-respect led him to resign his office. It 
was before, as well as after his resignation, 
that there were discussions involving the 
tariff question in which Mr. Hayne, of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Clay took a prom- 
inent part. The former made a speech to 
wh'‘ch the latter rephed, and in doing so he 
not only complimented Mr. Hayne’s abil- 
ity, but referred in deprecatory terms to his 
want of practice in public speaking 
for some years, so that he could not 
do the subject before him the jus- 
tice it might have received § at his 
hands in former times. Mr. Hayne, in his 
rejoinder, used an expression which was 
greatly admircd as a specimen of contro. 
versial courtesy. He said: ‘‘ The Senator 
from Kentucky has mourned so eloquently 
over the decay of his eloquenc? as to prove 
it to be in full vigor.” ‘This is beautiful, 
and the saying is worthy of transmission to 
posterity. 

It was about this time, probably in this 
very discussion, that Mr. Calhoun iacident- 
ally made a remark or two touching the 
tan ff on which he and Mr. Clay were 
agreed in the House of Representatives in 
1816; but their views were now widely dif- 
ferent. Mr. Clay, in one of his speeches in 
this Senatorial debate, had a good deal to 
say about statistics, not very interesting to 
most persons. He was the firsf to see that 
some of his auditors were becoming listless, 
and he determined to excite their interest. 
He resorted to a measure of which no man 
less fertile In expedients would have 
thought. Taking his snuff-box from his 
pocket he availed himself of a pinch, and 
said very deliberately: ‘‘I was glad in lis- 
tening to the remarks that fell from the 
chair that nothing was said against the con- 
stitutionality of the tariff.” Mr. Calhoun 
nervously replied: ‘* The chair informs tbe 
Senator from Kentucky that he considers 
the tariff decidedly unconstitutional.” 
‘* Ah!” said Mr. Clay, ‘‘ this reminds me of 
what I would gladly forget in these halls— 
the fallibility of human opinions—for in the 
year 1816 the tariff had no abler advocate 
than the occupant of the chair.” Mr. Cal- 
houn, with an excitement of manner that 
kindled the Jatent fire in Mr. Clay toa 
burning flame, exclaimed: ‘ The chair in- 
forms the Senator from Kentucky that the 
constitutionality of the tariff was not dis- 
cussed in 1816.” ‘* Very true, very true,” 
said Mr. Clay, with his eyes flashing firs 
and fixed on the chair, ‘‘and the reason 
was there was then no statesman s) reckless 
as to call it in question.” Mr. Calhoun 
quailed, as any man would have done under 
such glances, and the dialogue ended. By 
this time all were profoundly interested 
and Mr. Clay had their attention to the 
close of his speech. 


With regard to this little episode, we must 
of course say that Mr. Clay could not cer- 
tainly anticipate what Mr. Calhoun would 
say, and therefore his replies must have 
been impromptu. It may be sa‘d, however, 
that he expected to call forth something of 
which he could avail himself in reviving 
the flagging interest of bis auditors. He 
was amanof many oratorical expedients. 

It was often said of Mr. Clay that he could 
be depended on for saying the right thing, in 
the right place, at the rigbt*time and in the 
right way. Many illustrations of this happy 
peculierity might be given. In passing 
through Philadelphia on one occasion, when 
an anxious crowd surrounded the hotel at 





which he was spending the night, and 
clamorously called for him, he made his ap. 
pearance and said among other things: ‘I 
always meet the citizens of Philadelphia 
with pleasure and part from them with re- 
gret.” There was no better way than this 
to ingratiate himself fully into the favor of 
those who heard him, aad helived and died 
almost the political idol of Philadelphia. 

When in 1840, he spoke at Nashville, in 
the Harrison and Van Buren campaign, he 
said: ‘When I reached this ¢‘ty I ineuired 
fur my old friend. Felix Grundy, aud was 
told that he is in East Tennessee, mating 
speeches for Mr. Van Buren, and I said, he 
ig at his old trade, defendirg criminals.” 
The point in this isin the fact that Mr. 
Grundy had a speeial reputation as a 
“criminal lawyer.” 

During Mr. Clay’s service in Congress he 
paid a visit to an enthusiastic frievd, a 
physician, in Virginia, who was anxious 
for a neighbor, a farmer, to become ac- 
queinted with the great statesman. It was 
arranged fer them to meet. The physician 
introduced them, thus: ‘‘Mr. Clay, permit 
me to introduce you to Mr. ——, the 
best farmer ia Virginia. Mr. —— permit 
me to introduce you to Mr. Clay the great- 
est lawyer in the United States.” Mr. Clay, 
advancing, took the hand of dhe farmer, 
and said: ‘‘ Permit me to say, sir, that we 
are introduced by the greatest doctor in all 
the world.” The three gentlemen were 
then ready for delightful social inter- 
course. 

It has sometimes been said that Mr. 
Clay’s most impassioned eloquence was 
called forth in defense of himself against 
the accusations of his enemies. This is 
probably true, but it does not, as some 
have supposed, indicate a spirit of selfich- 
ness. For example, when he defended 
himself against the charge of *‘ ambition” 
during the Presidency of Mr. Tyler, his 
eloquence reached its climax. The Hon. J. 
T.Morehead, at that time his colleague inthe 
Senate, told me that *‘he spoke as if in- 
spired,” and he used the word iuspired in 
i's theological sense. Mr. Clay, on the oc- 
casion referred to, admitted that he was 
ambitious, but that be wag ambitious for 
the prosperity and glory ot his country, 
that his ambition extended no further, 
etc. Thus the charge of his ene- 
mies was met and demolished. There 
was another occasion when Mr. Clay 
displayed wonderful oratorica!l power. It 
was at Lexington, Ky., after he had re- 
signed his seat in the Senate in 1842. 
Democrats were of course politically hos- 
tile to hiw, but this was not all. The Hon. 
T. F. Marshall, a Whig Member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky, formerly a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Clay, had become alienated 
from him. The manner of the alienation 
was singular. Mr. Marshall was flattered 
by his injudicious friends, and told that he 
was Mr. Clay’s equal in talent and ought 
not to submit to his leadership. As Mr. 
Marshall accepted the flattery he ceased to 
feel as he had done toward Mr. Clay, and 
was regarded as his enemy. He became 
the center of a new opposition to the great 
Whig leader. Matters reached such a point 
that Mr. Clay deemed it proper to make an 
address to his feliow citizens in defense of 
himself. Some of his best friends thought 
it needless; for they regarded the opposi- 
tion as unworthy of notice. But Mr. Clay 
followed, as he was accustomed to do, his 
own judgment. He therefore made the 
speech in the exordium of which he re- 
ferred to “* the stag pursued by the hounds 
over hills, amid vales, through briers and 
thorns, and fioally returning to the starting 
place to die.” Thus he represented him- 
self as having been pursued, during his long 
public career, by his enemies, the hounds 
of party, still barking arouad him. Having 
reached this point the fire of his youog 
manhocd was rekindled and fisshing like 
lightning from his eyes, he stood on tiptoe, 
and, looking round as if to get sight of his 
foes, he said, with teriffic majesty: ‘‘ I scorn 
and defy tuemas I everdid.” By this time he 
was perfect master of the assembly,and pro- 
ceeded to vindicate himself by showing that 
he had faithfully served his country. The 
speech was a grand triumph of oratory; 
and thus it appears that in Mr. Clay's most 
eloquent defenses of himself he was in- 
fluenced by patriotic as well as personal 
considerations, and, it may be said, by the 
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former rather than by the latter. He loved 
his country; no man loved it more. He 
loved bis whole country. While he never 
forgot Virzinia, the state of his birth, and 
felt ardent attachment to Kentucky. the 
atate of his adoption, he recognized his su- 
perior obligations to the United States. He 
therefore said with the greatest candor that 
in case of a conflict between Kentucky and 
the Federal Government he would stand by 
the latter, whose Constitution proclaims it- 
self ‘‘ the supreme law of the land.” It is 
evident, therefore, that had he lived to see 
the Civil War he would have been ¢n the 
side of the Union. There was nothing 
more abhorrent to his patriotic soul than 
the two dogmas, ** Nullification” and ‘‘S:- 
cession.” He wished the superior authority 
of the General Government practically rec- 
ognized, and wanted the flag be loved so 
well to wave in its beauty and glory over an 
undivided Republic. 

These articles are long enough, though 
much more might be written about the 
“great commoner” who was my beau ideal 
of a statesman. When in the year 1852 he 
breathed his last no orator more eloquent 
had died before him, and he lett none more 
eloquent to die after him. 

MuRFREESBORO, TENN. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tue city schools are already in their sec- 
oud week’s course of instruction, and are 
meeting with the disadvantages of too early 
a start, under conditions quite unfavorable 
for close application, during the hot days 
of the very first week of the autumn term 
of study. Tue publicschools of the neigh- 
boring cities of Cambridge and Somerville 
have learned wisdom, and announced that 
their schools will not until open Sept. 13th, 
giving the many families of their school 
children an opportunity for a longer tarry 
at the mountains, the lakeside and the sea- 
side during these charming days of early 
autumn. Many of our colleges and semi- 
naries of learning have already commenced, 
though Harvard, in accordance with the 
prevailing tendency of aristocratic circ!es, 
prefers to be as late in the beginning of 
university work for the year as the most of 
the private boarding schools for misses. 
The students are still swmnering. Our city 
clergymen are nearly all back. Some of 
the Unitarian preachers are still away from 
their pulpits, and their churches closed. 
They are still somewhat agitated however, 
over the discussions and dissensions in their 
body, and at the state of affairs in .the 
West. 

Last Monday noon witnessed a large at- 
tendanc2 of the many ministers belonging 
to our Evangelical Alliance in the Tremont 
Temple building, and yet the fact that 
many of the Methodist pastors were away 
was explained by the reference to a meet 
ing of that body in Malden. Principal 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, of the Phillips Acid- 
emy, Andover, read a trenchant paper on 
the subject, ‘‘Tbe Local Church and the 
Education of its Young Men,” and revealed 
the strong, scholarly man we have at the 
head of our New England Harrow. The 
parents of thethree hundred and fifty young 
students of this collegiate, preparatory 
school are to be congratulated on having so 
thoroughly equipped a Christian gentleman 
at the head.of their chosen institution. He 
showed in his sympathetic face the excep- 
tional qualitics he possesses in adapting 
himself to the boys of his great school and 
of entering into their thoughts and sympa- 
thies. No false dignity props this princi- 
pal but a simple, genuine straightforward- 
ness that wins instant confidence and 
awakens continued appreciation. 

President Warren, of Boston University, 
had been announced as the next speaker, 
but was, to the disapnointment of many, 
detained by sickness, and the Committee 
were compelled to seek a substitute. 

No fitter or abler man could have been 
selected than Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, just 
returned from his vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks. His address was one of the most 
notable ever heard in all the annals of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Though the writer 

has bad frequent opportunities of hearing 
the profound instructor many times in 
Brooklyn and New York, as well as in Bos- 
ton, yet he never had the pleasure of lis- 





tening to so large a bit of the doctor’s own 
life as on this last occasion. 

The picture of facts from his own life 
which Dr. Duryea most modestly portrayed 
before those two hundred ministers was ex- 
traordinarily interesting. The remark 
must be made that, as Lord Macaulay once 
said about the Houses of Parliament, no as- 
sembly of men can quite equal such a gath- 
cring. They are the most difficult class in 
the world to be induced to listen to any- 
thing mediocre, and yet can be inspired to 
the promptest recognition of merit, and to 
the most interested attention of anything 
really deserving close attention. 

The illustration of this was unusually 
sttiking when the Doctor allowed him. 
self to illustrate his clearly stated points 
and principles by a quasi-autobiographic 
chapter. The incidents cited of the thor. 
ough-going work of a particular Brooklyn 
church in the intellectual development of 
its people, as well as in the moral and spirit. 
ual interests of the souls committed to its 
care, were really thrilling. The growth of 
population, the solid material that consti- 
tuted the nucleus of that church and the 
all operative Providence of Gcd were em- 
phatically declared to be the factors that 
con'ributed to the success of the work. It 
was simply refreshing to hear Dr. Duryea 
go on paragraph after paragraph ofa model 
extempore speech, and tell us how that 
church met the on-coming tides of advanc- 
ing population and provided for their com- 
pletest wants—moral, spiritual, and intel- 
lectual. It really was the conviction of 
many of us younger ministers, that the 
man had been erring too decidedly ou the 
side of reserve, about his own life and its 
career, in not citing more freely and fre- 
quently from a course of pastoral and min- 
isterial experiences packed so full of in- 
struciive incidents and fitted to so rare a 
degree in giving pointto some much 
needed truths. 

Our city rejoices now in the fact that there 
has been seen a fresh confirmation of the 
truthfulness ia the reputation enjoyed by this 
municipality for large-handed benevolence. 
The city has already contributed over $50,- 
000 to the devastated city on the sea in the 
South. It seems to be a matter of gratifica- 
tion that of the $200,000 that New York 
and so many other cities have sent to 
Charleston,and which its Mayor Courtenay 
has acknowledged, one-fourth of the whole 
amount should be sent from so inconsider- 
able acity as Boston; and yet the good 
work has not ceased; the churches are 
beginning to take it up. Trinity Church, 
under the leadership of Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
contributed in one collection over $1,200, 
and asmall Congregational church over a 
hundred dollars. 

The brochure issued privately by Dr. A. 
C. Thompson, of the Prudential Committce 
of the American Board, entitled ‘* Future 
Probation and Foreign Missions,” is 
the last word of the American Board’s 
official heads, in defense of the Home Sec- 
retary’s methods and policy. Toe impres- 
sion prevails that it is a noticeable case of 
special pleading, and shows conclusively 
that the recent objections published in some 
of our religious papers have cut to the 
quick. 

The single point that seems to be made 
with tke greatest pertinacity is that this 
progressive movement in Orthodox circles 
is entirely contrary to the long established 
teaditions of the American Board, and, 
therefore, fundamentally revolutionary. 
Effort ia being made to circulate the 
pampblet broadcast, a free copy being 
sent by mail to almost every Congregation- 
al minister in the land, and this too, just in 
time to act like a political document, pre- 
vious to the sessions of the annual meeting 
of the American Board in Des Moines. 


Dr. Thompson is a cultured Christian 
gentleman, of exceptional ability as a 
writer, and, therefore, more’s the pity that 
in his conscientious efforts to enter an earn- 
est defense of all the details of the policy 
which prevails in the department cf the 
Home Secretary, in its relation to candi- 
dates for foreign mission work, there 
should be so complete an ignoring of the real 
points at issue, and that there should be 
such voluminous quotations detailed, em- 
anating as they do from the ultra-conserva- 
tives of the workers; citations from cor- 


respondents whose leanings are already : 





well known, without stating what propor- 
tion the number of such bears to that of 
the others, and the intellectual force and 
character of the men who look upon their 
fellow-missionaries of the progressive ranks 
as tainted with dangerous heretical tenden- 
cies. 

The question is at once ready to be asked, 
If this brochure voices the real sentiment 
of the great majority of the officials of the 
Board (which is certainly quite unlikely), 
then what shall be done with the many 
missionaries already on the ground whose 
unusual ability and usefulness nobody ques- 
tions, but who are well-recognized sympa- 
thizers with the new movement? 

It will not do to regard all who do not 
hazard the hypothesis of a possible proba- 
tion in the intermediate state for those who 
never heard of Christ as sympathizers with 
the Home Secretary, and that they are ready 
to defend all the particulars in his policy in 
disccuraging a certain class of candidates. 

We know of missionaries who have no 
hypothesis in the matter, who are totally 
and most conscientiously opposed to the 
grievous features of the policy that has pre- 
vailed of late years in the Home Depatt- 
ment; just as the president of the Pruden- 
tial Committee and another of the noblest 
men that serve on that honored body, are 
explicit in their declarations that they have 
no leanings to such a hypothesis, yet feel 
very seriously troubled at the obstacles 
putinto the way of noble youug men who 
have been offeri.g themselves for service. 
There is no exaggeration in the numbers 
stated who heve been discouraged from 
going, while the probable number of those 
who have been kept back from offering 
themselves by these methods of recent years 
is very large. The writer has no hypothe- 
sis of a probation after death, and yet is 
constrained to enter an earnest protest 
against such obstacles as have been put in 
the way of candidates desirous to go, and 
who are in every way exceptionally well 
indorsed and thoroughly equipped. The 
number of those whose cases are never al- 
lowed to advance so far as to be brought 
before the Prudential Committee’s atten- 
tion has never been given to the public and 
is very unlikely to be so given. 

The condition of affairs is so grave for 
the future of the American Board that it is 
devoutly heped by all its friends that the 
annul meetings shall be occasions of not 
simply congratulation and felicitation, but 
of the discharge of important trusts and 
the conduct of very serious business in 
business-like ways; and may it not be 
plainly shown that one of the vital consid- 
erations to be determined in the meetings 
of the Corporators will be the careful de- 
fining of the powers acd prerogatives of 
the secretaries, especially that of the in- 
cumbent of the Home Department? 

I have just come out of the farewell 
meeting, in Pilgrim Hal', in honor of a 
considerable number of missionaries soon 
to sail for their respective stations. Many 
are returning from their furloughs. The 
announcement was there made to me that 
the Prudential Committee had been induced 
to vote that Rev. Robert A. Hume, one of 
the ablest missionaries of the American 
Board in the Marathi mission, will not be 
allowed to return to his field, because 
of his views as expressed at «the 
alumni dinner after-speech in Andover, 
last June. The case is an extremely sad 
one inasmuch as the scholarly gentleman is 
the son of a missionary, and has been a re- 
markably energetic and successful worker 
in the land of his birth and early boyhood. 
As a graduate of high standing in Yale Col- 
lege he has been an acknowledged leader 
in educational and theological matters, and 
is engaged to be married to a missionary’s 
daughter still in India, teaching in one of 
the largest girl’s schools connected with the 
Board’s missions. 

Some of the Prudential Committee feel 
that such a vote will be very harmful in 
its results, and will arouse very great in- 
dignation of a righteous sort. The matter 
is one of grave significance. 


The Rev. Dr. Withrow has been heard to 
make a remark during his vacation travels 
that led the person addressed, to see clearly 
that, so far as the Doctor is concerned, the 
decision has been well nigh fixed to give a 


favorable consideration to thecall extended 
from Chicago, though the formal accept- 


ance of it will be withheld until after the 
meeting of the Board. 
Boston, Sept. 15th. 


Biblical Reseurch. 


BICKELL ON THE PAPYRUS 
FRAGMENT. 


BY PROF. B. B, WARFIELD, D.D. 














VERY little has been said in American publi- 
cations of late of the papyrus scrap which 
Bickell published in the summer of 1885 as a 
fragment of a lost Gospel. Beyond what was 
already noticed by Professor Woodruff in the 
Andover Review for September, 1885, no Amer- 
ican judgment has met our eyes, except an 
inaccurate sentence or two of the Rabbi Schind- 
ler’s, in his book on “The Messianic Expecta- 
tions among the Jews,” which seem to repre- 
sent the fragment as a remnant of not only a 
lost Gospel, but a lost Gospel which was the 
root and source of our canonical ones. In 
Germany, however, discuesion has been kept 
up somewhat vigorously. On the main ques- 
tion, as to whether the fragment is a piece of 
a Gospel, or a piece of a patristic writing, in- 
cluding « citation from our Gospels, Hilgen- 
feld and Volkmar, especially, take the latter 
view; while (although with very essential 
differences among themselves as to what kind 
of a G spel it was) Harnack and Schauz, espe- 
cially, follow Bickell in the former view. Dr, 
Bickell has himself published an account of 
the recent literature of the subject in a recent 
number of the journal in which he first an- 
nounced the discovery. The matter is suffi- 
ciently interesting to justify us in offering a 
translation of Dr. Bickell’s brief article to the 
readers of THE LNDEPENDENT. 

In doing this I should like especially to call 
attention to his arguments in support of the 
view that the scrap is a piece of a Gospel, as 
given by him in the last paragraph. How ex- 
ternal they all are—the compass and variety 
of contents of the sentence ; the abbreviation 
and rubrication of the name Peter; the early 
age of the fragment (early in thethird century) ; 
its divergences from the phraseology of the 
canonical Gospels. It is enough to say in re- 
ply that longer passages than this are actually 
quoted memoriter by the early fathers, and 
passages may easily be adduced from, say, 
Clement of Alexandria, double as long, and 
quite as full of variations, which yet certainly 
come from our Go:pels; that the early third 
century was a time when much patristic work 
was in circulation, and a fragment of one is as 
likely to be preserved as of any other writing 
that the papyrus paleography of the patristic 
writings of the early third century is a erra in 
cognita, and we do not know whether the ab- 
breviation and rubrication of noted and vener- 
ated proper names was usual or not; and, 
finally, that the compass and variety of con- 
tents of the passage is best explicable on the 
supposition that it is a citation of passages 
brought together for an artistic or homiletical 
purpose. In my judgment, Professor Bickell 
has gone wrong at the conclusion because he 
went wrong at the start. The whole tone, 
character and manner of the passage which 
this papyrus preserves to us appear to me to 
hint of a compression and rapid welding of 
certain sayings of Christ which forbids us to 
consider it a part of a quiet narrative of a life 
of Christ, and forces us to believe that an ora 
tor, or a homilist, or an arguer is here betore 
us, driving home an exhortation, inciting to 
an action, or clinching an appeal. If we begin 
by asking the fragment thus for its own testi 
mony as to its nature, and thus secondarily as 
to its source, we can scarcely fall, it seems to 
me, to reply, with Hort and Woodruff and Hil- 
gevfeld and Volkmar (let the reader observe 
from what varied schools these writers speak), 
that we have here a fragment from some writer 
who was using the Gospel to ‘‘ improve” his 
appeal, and not from one who was simply 
composing an unsophisticated narrative. Let 
us, however, hear Dr. Bickell : 

“The fragment of a Gospel from the Fayoom pa- 
pyri, which was published and discussed by me in 
this journal (1885, III.) has aroused, in the short 
time from June to November, 1885, an animated 
literary discussion, a survey of which is given by 
Woodruff in the Andover Review (September). I 
have, unfortunately, not seen this dissertation, nor 
yet the papers inthe Neuen Evang. Kirchenzeitung 
(No, 85), in the September number of the Zeitschrift 
fir Kirch, Wissenschaft und Kirch, Leben (by Nos- 
gen), a8 well as much that has appeared in England 
and America, among which certain articles in the 
Guardian especially are spoken of as satisfactory. 

If we adduce the scholars in descending order 
according to the degree of importance which they 
ascribe to the fragment in their judgment concern- 
ing it, we must begin with the first voice that made 
itself heard—namely, with Harnack’s thorough dis- 
cussion of our article, in the Theol, Literaturzett ung 
(No. 12). He holds with positiveness that the frag- 
ment is the remnant of a Gospel which exceeds in 
age all the canonical ones. So, also, Duchesne 





(Bulletin Critique, No. 18); in essence, also, Schaug 
\Theol. Quartalechrift, TV.), although he considers 
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the -priority of the fragment to Matthew and Mark 
ap open question. 

The antithetical opinion which finds in the 
scrap of papyrus only a New Testament citation 
from some patristic writing, has found expression 
especially in England and America. Stokes, in- 
deed, in the Expositor (August), confines himself to 
asseiting thia as a possibility. But already before 
that Hort had more decidedly taken position for 
this view in a short letter to the Times; most deci- 
dedly of all, Warfield, in a detailed article in the 
New York INDEPENDENT (July 84). According to 
him, the preceding words of Jesus daring the meal, 
which the papyrus originally contained, related to 
the treachery of Judas, and the citation brought 

‘together this prophecy with that (so heterogene- 
ous !) concerning the faint-heartedness of the disci- 
ples. According to Hilgenfeld (Zeitechrt/t far Wis- 
senschaftliche Theologie, 1886, 1), what those words 
of Jesus contained was a first announcement of the 
denial of Peter (according to Luke and John), see- 
ing that the patristic writer wished, either, as a har- 
monizing student of the Gospels, to distinguish be- 
tween two prophecies of the denial, one during and 
one after the Supper, or else to warn against apos- 
tasy. But againet this supplement there stanas, in 
the first alternative, the whole manner of the frag- 
ment, which does not suggest leirned Gospel har- 
movizing; in the other alternative, ite extreme 
breviloquence, with which the repetition of the 
same prophecy will not ft. Hiigenfeld'’s objection 
to my supplying mpdrov in the last line, on the 
ground that there cap be no thought of a later de- 
nial, reste on over-haste. Ilp@rov means here, 
doubtless, not ‘ for the first time,’ but * beforehand,’ 
asin Matt. v, 24; vii, 5, etc, Neither is the sentence 
in question in any wise unhappily put together. Far 
rathef is ‘The cock will crow twice, and thou wilt 
previously three times deny me,’ the simplest and 
most natural expression of the thought which ap- 
pears in a literarily more polished form in Matthew 
and Mark. That the qualification ‘in this night’ 
must be mentally supplied from the preceding ut- 
terance of Jesus, is self-evident in @ narrator 60 
sparing of words, Finally, I must still remark 
against Hilgenfeld (as against Hort), that the num- 
ber of the letters to be supplied, as given by me, is 
calculated in the most accurate way possible from 
the original. 

In general, against the hypothesis that our frag 
ment belongs to a patristic text, there speaks (en- 
tirely apart from the :emarkable puzzle-play of the 
accident that must then be assumed) especiall¢ the 
considerable compass and multifarious contents 
(including, also, criginally words of Jesus while at 
Supper) of the assumed Biblical cliation, which yet 
permits no right purpose for itself to shine through 
it; also, the abbreviation and rubrication of the 
name Peter. This hypothesis becomes still more 
improbable through the discovery of Wesserly that 
the surroundings of tnis scrap of papyrus in situ as 
wellas the character of tne writing, pushes back 
the dating of our fragment into the beginning of the 
third century. Moreover, the passage itself, which 
if considered as a citation, on account of Its length, 
can scarcely have been written down from memory, 
and, on account of its pervading divergence from 
the canonical Gospels, can scarcely have been b»r- 
rowed from them, carries us thus indirectly again 
back:to a lost Gospel as its source.” 

ALLEOUENY, Pa. 


Hine Aris. 
ART IN OUR CHURCHES. 
Vv. 














BY‘ MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


Towaarp the end of the last century a renewed 
Anterest in the remains of mediwval art began to 
show itself in England and a nascent desire to 
repair the destruction which had been meted out 
to its ecclesiastical editices. But taste was stil) 
in a deplorable state, and in many instances ruin 
was rather increased than made good oy the 
hand of the would be restorer. Few Commie. 
sionere of Henry the Eighth, few Puritans of tne 
Civil Wer, did more to sweep away or to muti- 
late the kingdom's ancient treasures than did 
Bir James Wyatt, the “restoring” architect, in 
his Jamentable progr-ss through the great 
churches of the country. Restoring, in his in- 
terpretation of the word, meant nowa stripping 
clean of the edifice of all things and features 
which could be called extraneous to its bare bodv ; 
now a palling down of important parts accord- 
ing to the dic'ates, it would seem, of 
a mere frantic impnise of destructiveness ; and 

now a patching up of this part with bite taken 
from another, so that intrinsic values were de- 
etroyed, and unity and harmony anmibilated to 
produce a specious semblance of ‘* good repair.” 
He who has seen the way in which most of the 
outer wall of Durham cathedral was pared away 
by Wyatc’s hand in order that a clean surface of 
stone might de secured, and contrasts the spaces 
thus treated with those which still preserve their 
ancient surface, hoary with the beautiful quality 
given by age, and colored by the tenderly decor- 
ative touch of the weather of centuries, can de- 
cide how much feeling for beauty he possessed, 
or those who were silling to entrust their most 
preciens treasures to bis care. And if one reads 
of the way in which he stripped from the win- 
dows those splendid relics of stained glass which 
hhad been spared even by the Puritans in their 
hatred “of “wup retitious imagery,” and “shot 
them by cartionds into the ditch,” one’s verdict 
will be still more contemptuously bitter. Worse 
even team this Wyatt did, moreover,as I have al- 
ready eaid, actually destroying important struc- 


te 





tures,such as an ancient campapnile which stood in 
the close near Salisbury cathedral, and being only 
prevented by the late-awakened indignation of 
a few lovers of art from pulling down such still 
more admirable structures as the ‘ Galilee 
chapel” at Durham. 

Daring the last fifty years the temper of 
England has vastly changed as regards both the 
remains of medbwval times and the general de- 
sirability of bringing art again into tbe service 
of the Church. Restoration is now pursued in 
a more reverent and intelligent spirit, though 
alas! by no means even yet in an ideal way. 
Wyatt’s methods of procedure are now exe- 
crated in theory, at least, although too often 
the methods actually chosen are not sufficiently 
far removed from his. If restoration has some- 
times deserved its name, sometimes it is stil), 
even in these actual current years, too nearly 
synonymous with destruction or with such a 
willful and mistaken corfusing of old ani new 
that the old loses all ite value, alike to the eye of 
the arch» ologist and to that of the artist. The 
fault is undoubtedly to be attributed to a lack 
of taste rather than to a lack of good will or 
conscieptious effort; the legacy of Puritanism 
still survives in a blunted feeling for art if it 
has been outgrown as regards a theoretical ap- 
proval of its virtues. 

But to have recopquered this last is no smali 
gain. It is no small venefit, alike to art and to 
the Church, that men should once again have 
come to feel that each needs the other ; that the 
Church should prize and depend upon the 
artist, and the artist should know that in the 
service of the Church he must find some of his 
noblest opportunities and richest fields for effort. 
As regards the arcnitect at least this state of 
mind has been reached. It is true that far more 
money has been expended, even within the last 
few years, upon domestic and civic than upon 
religious buiuding. The two greatest of recent 
structures in London, for examples, are not 
churches, but Barry’s House of Parliament aud 
Streev’s Royal Courts of Law. But this fact is 
but natura), since earlier ages have bequeathed 
the land so vast an assemblage of churches great 
and smal), while the o:her needs of modern hfe 
are less well provided for. And thongh many 
amony the chief architects of our time have de- 
voted themselves chiefly to the meeting of there, 
there have been otbers—like Sir Gilbert Scott— 
who have given themselves largely to ecclesias- 
tic work, and thought it occupation and bonor 
enough to spenda great part of their hves in 
the restoration and embellishment of the shat- 
tered relics of iis greatest time. 

Architecture, I ssy, has in England been 
again received asthe Church’s most worthy and 
becessary helper, And sculpture, too, has been 
reiuetated in something like her anvient ecclesi- 
astical position. Westminster Abbey gives us 
proof, of course, that even in the darkest days 
of art her services were never disdained for se- 
puichral and commemorative work; but the 
memorial statues of the last century stand within 
cburcn walis they are very seldom ecclesiastical, 
religious, insentiment, The prancing warriors, 
the gesticulating orators, the commnplave do- 
mestic groups, and the frank!y or half-confess- 
edly pagan allegories which fill the Abbey, and 
muy be found scattered through almost all the 
churebes of England, are works of ecclesiastic 
art in name alone, and would be far better in 
place in structures of another kind. Even to- 
day there are too many instances of a similar 
kind. Who that has seen, for inatance, the re- 
cently erected statue of Lord Beaconefield which 
stands in its robes of office (or whatever thry 
should be called) in the north transept at West- 
minster —looking quite, as I heard some one 
sey, like ‘a Jewish M. phistopbeles” pondering 
eome nefarious scheme—can drcide that even 
yet the na'ion cri executives is quite in the 
rght path as regards ecclesiastic soulptar? 
But a better impuise is at work. Ancient tombs 
have been studied with good resuits, and in the 
various cathedrals of England I saw last sum- 
mer many new Monumen's, most of them bear- 
ing the name and efligy of bishops or other 
church dignitaries, which in spirit, if not in 
actual arwetic worth, were worthy successors of 
those that earlier ages had created. 

The minor arts have also been diligently cul- 
tivated of recent years with direct reference to 


“their usefulness within the church ; and as much 


splendor as the Anglican service requires is at- 
tained—sometimes, though by no means always, 
in really beautiful and artistic ways—by the 
work of the metal-worker, the goldsmith, the 
embroiderer and the glase-stainer. Painting, 
too, is again becoming an accepted servant of 
the English Oburch. Many efforts have been 
made to reproduce from existing traces or to 


re-create in a consonant way the decorations of 


tbose great interiors which once glowed so bril- 
Mantly with color and imagery, but long stood 
so bald and bare. But conventional designs or, 
at the most, figure-subjects so small in scale that 
they hardly app+al to the eye as figure-subjecte, 
have most commonly been attempted. Large 
pictures calculated to imprees and charm by 
their intellectual or spiritual meaning, as 
well as by their mere harmonies of color, bave 
very seldom been essayed. Of course in many 
of the ancient churches there is small room for 





them—the age of fully-developed Gothic having 
meade a place for the painter upon the vast 
sheets of its window glass and not upon the 
walls between. And the lack in England of such 
& vital schon! of ideal design as alone could cope 
with mural painting upon an important scale is 
doubtless also in part responsible for the poverty 
in this direction which we still perceive, In- 
deed, we know that within the last two or three 
years earnest efforts have been made to secure 
designs for the decoration of the dome of Bt. 
Paul's, which should be in harmony with the 
character of the edifice—that i:, should resem- 
bie in the spirit and manner of their conception 
Italian work of the Renaissance period ; and we 
know that these efforts have failed of satisfac- 
tory result in spite of the co-operation of Eng- 
land’s most distinguished painters of the figure. 
Still, Ido think that the rdle of the painter, as 
compared with those of the architect and the 
sculptor, has not yet received full recogni- 
tion at the hands of the English Church, or, 
at least, is recognized merely according to the 
dictates of mediwval precedent and not accord- 
ing to those of modern developments. Easel- 
painting now holds that foremost place in the 
world’s work which in earlier ages was held by 
mural painting. But I can remember no in- 
stance wLere a detached picture has been used 
for the adornment of an English church. (Of 
course [do not speak of Catholic customs but 
only of Protestant as being most typical of the 
national mood and most interesting and in- 
structive to ourselves.) It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the painter—being far more accom- 
plished in England than his brother of the 
chisel—might often well be given, if not “idea.” 
work, yet some of those memorial! tasks that are 
now #o profusely showered upon the latter. 
There is no argument that I can think of, drawn 
either from art or from sentiment, why « 
painted portrait might not, by the exercise of a 
little judicious study, be as appropriately placed 
in Westminster Abbey as a carven; while the 
chances are that it would be in itself a far better 
work, But those eyes which accept wi'hout pro- 
test such a statue as that of Lord Beaconsfield, 
to which I have just referred, would undoubted- 
ly be shocked and distressed were one of Sir 
John Millais’s splendid likenesses of Gladstone 
to be set in a suitable architectural framework 
upon the Abbey wall And yet what reason, 
save the stupid one of dislike to innovation, 
could be given for the fact? 


Sanitary. 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fourteenth anoual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation oceurs this year at Toronto, Canada, 
during the first week of October. The very im- 
portant relation that the Association has for all 
these years borne to the progress of sanitary 
science and administration will be made still 
more prominent this year by the new surround- 
ings. Since the meeting at Detroit, three years 
since, our Canadian brethren have been annually 
in attendance and taken their full part in 
p*pers and discussions. It is probable that this 
year there will be a small number of represen- 

ative sanitarians from Great Britain. During 
the past year there has been added to the pre- 
vious eleven volumes a specia! volume of prize 
essays. These were furnished in response to the 
munificent offer of Mc. Lamb, of Rochester. 
They relate to healthy homes and foods for the 
working classes; the sanitary condition of 
scbool-houses; the best modes of disinfection 
and the materials to be used, and the best care 
of manufactories and werkshops and workmen. 
Three more prizes are this vear offered for es- 
says on the sanitary necessities of school-nouses 
and school life; another on manufactories and 
operatives, and the tbird on plans for dwelling- 
houses. This isa kind of literature thatis beang 
distributed among the masses with great ad- 
vantage. The subjects chosen for prominent 
consideration this year by the Association are as 
follows: 

The disposal of the refuse matters of cities 
and towns. 

The condition of stored water-supplies and 
their relation to the public health. 

The best methods of teaching hygiene, the 
apparatus necessary and the means of securing 
uniformity of instruction. 

Recent sanitary experiences in the exclusion 
and suppression of epidemic diseases. 

These are the great practical subjects that 
concern those who bave administrative relations 
to sanitary laws, The Cisposal of city refuse 
requires a system of collecting garbage which 
shall always be prompt and reiiable. It also re- 
quires system as to its final disposition. It can 

‘not all be wisely used for the filling up of sunken 
lots or be sent to the country. We 
have frequent complaints against cities that they 
impose upon country populations by using the 

-lands as promiscuous dumping-grounds. The 

-plan of burning the refuse is becoming more 
common. It must somehow be gotten rid of 
without becoming a menace to the healthfulness 
of cities. 














The discussion of the teaching of Hygiene in 
the public schools will be very timely. It is ali 
the more so because it bas become necessary to 
defive the relation of the teacbing of temper- 
ance to that of general Physiology and Hygiene, 
Woile we are glad that temperance instruction is 
finding its way into education, it is bardly fair 
that this one branch should be made to mean 
nothing else. Physicallaws as relating to per- 
sonal health have a far wider range and must be 
taught in their entirety. No subject is now 
more fully before the popular mind. It is to be 
hoped that this Association will exprees definite 
views upon the subject, and so give guidance 
to the formative period of this comparatively 
new department. The care of stored water- 
supplies has been sadly emphasized by the Ply- 
mouth epidemic. It is not very uncommon for 
&@ good water supply to receive damage in its 
distribution. Either the pipes are affected by 
plant growth or by dead-ends of partially stag- 
pant water, or the reservoir is not kept properly 
cleansed. Some recent improvements in the 
filtering of water on a large scale in reservoirs, 
is worthy of much attention. The lamented 
chemist, Dr. Nichols, of Boston, had reeently 
higbly commended the use of spongy iron fon 
this purpose. 

The methods that are most effective for the 
prevention of epidemics first of all brings up the 
value of quarantine plans and detentions. It 
also involves a consideration of the various 
methods of isolation and disinfection, which 
are feasible. While the public health is not to be 
sacrificed to mercantile or commercial consid- 
erations, it is to be borne in mind i hat severe re- 
strictions as to isolation disturb trade, and so 
are to be adapted to the common interests of 
health and labor. We are glad that such very 
practical subjects have been chosen, and shall 
expect much valuable information on all of 
these topics. These, together with the Lomb 
prizes, will be sufficient to draw forth much dis- 
cussion. We trast that this will not be left so 
crude as to be no guide, but that the Association 
will as far as proper formulate its views and in- 
dicate its decisions. It is due that it should 
speak with authority and give no uncer- 
tain sound. Other subjects wil) no doubt 
come up through the appropriate com- 
mittees. We congratulate our Canada breth- 
ren on their active co-operation, and trust that 
the very thought of small-pox wii] no longer be 
suggested. 








S rience. 


A New gas-light has recently been introduced 
in Germany which bids fair to nval the electric 
light in brilliancy, and equal kerosene in econo- 
my of cost. Tue Aver burner is made by roak- 
ing a cylinder of coarse cotton cloth in solutions 
of certain metallic salts, as zircon, magnesia, 
ete, which, when ignited, do not fuse, but be- 
come incandescent. ‘This cylinder is placed over 
the flame of an ordinary Bunsen burver, which, 
as is well known, consists of gas mixed with 
sufficient air to give a complete combustion, as 
is evinced by the disappsarance of the luminous 
flame and the formation of a blue one. The 
cotton Lurvs off in a few seconds, leaving the 
metallic salts and the ash. in the form of the 
coarsely woven cloth. This mineral wick is 
heated to a white heat by the flame, and becomes 
strongly incandescent, sending out a light which, 
in power, resembles the electric light. The hfe 
of the Aver lamp is from 60J—1,000 hours. An 
ordinary bat-wing gas-burpver consumes, when 
giving a flame of 11—14 candle power, about 5—7 
feet an hour, and an Argand of 14-16 candle 
power consumes from 6—8 feet an hour, while 
the Aver burner, consuming but 2—3 feet an 
hour, yields a light of 20—80 candle power. 
Anotber very important pvint in relation to the 
invention is the fact that the burner may be 
used With gases which are of little value; such, 
for instance, as are obtained toward the end of 
the distillation of coa), or, indeed, with natural 
gas, 





-.--Professor McNeill, of Princeton, has 
recently published, in the Astronomische Nach- 
richien, a new method for correcting the “‘ differ- 
ential refraction” in observations made with the 
ring or square-bar micrometer. 
are applied, in the course of the computation, to 
the logarithms of the quantities involved, 
instead of being applied to tne quantities them- 
setves at the end of the operation. He gives 
short but compendious tables to facilitate the 
use of the new me:hod, which saves a consider- 
able amount of labur, withous tne least sacrifice 
of accuracy, 


...-Although crystals of gold occur in Nature, 
they have never been produced artificially. By 
allowing a solution of the double chloride of 
gold and sodium to stand, Mr. W. N. Allen has 
observed that perfect little ular three and 
yx sided tablets of metallic gold are slowly de- 
posited. The crystals were about 0.003 of an 
inch in dieweter, and the upper surface shows & 
strong reflection. 


...-Asteroid 253 has received the: name of 
Mathilde, and No. 254 is to be called Augusta. 
No, 258 was discovered at Diisseldorf, by Luther, 
on May 7th, and No. 259 by Peters, at Hamilton 
College, on June 28th. 
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ree o a be considered by we an equivalent to thetr put - 


for further notice. 
TWO STUDIES OF DANTE.* 


‘Tere is nothing more remarkable in the 
intellectual history of the world than the 
ce of the great poets on the theo- 
logical and philosophical opinion of the 
people. Homer and Hesiod formed the 
faith of the Greeks; and notwithstanding 
the persistent endeavors of Christian teach- 
ers in all ages of the Church to draw men 
to the original fouvtains of divine trutb, 
and to hold them to the Word as the norm 
and standard of faith, it is an open ques- 
tion whether Dante, in his age, and Milton, 
in his, did not havea greater and more 
lasting influence on the common mind of 
Christendom. The truths to which they 
gave, at least for the time, a final form, 
were in the air, slowly crystallizing in the 
consciousness of the Church. Under the 
poet’s touch they sprang into a germinant 
and enduring life, which however dimly 
we may recognize it, remains a part of our 
best inheritance from the past, a potent 
element in renewing and holding together 
the social organism of the modern world. 

The dramatic and the epic poets, keeping 
to the limitations of their separate fields, 
took different directions. Shakespeare, for 
example, gave the world no philosophy to 
live by. In his own most accurate phrase 
he held up before men a mirror which was 
the dramatic representation of its inner 
truth, but made no attempt to mark out the 
path for faith, or to carry the human mind 
through the dark and perplexing problems 
of human existence. 

Dante did this, Milton did it,and Faust is 
an attempt in the same direction. It isa 
more conscious effort to mold the faith of 
men than the others. It deals with the 
subject, in the narrower terms of a more 
special view of life, as an intellectual puz- 
zle rather than a wide and universal ex- 
perieace. Dante, on the contrary, took up 
his theme in all the infinite breadth and 
glorious freedom which it has in Christian 
revelation. His poem was ac .mmedia be- 
cause he was nota pessimist, and believed 
in a good and gracious God. He did not 
create his facts nor discover for the first of 
men bis ideas. They were already dimly 
but effectually at work in men’s minds, and 
had been since Christianity began to mold 
human society anew. 

What he did was to formulate and utter. 
He was ‘‘the voice of ten silent Christian 
centuries.” The opinions and beliefs of men 
and, as far as it could be so, suciety itself, 
were affected by his poem, because, ‘n the 
meters of his inspired epic, the world be- 
came gloriously conscious of the principles 
which controlled the crystallization both 
of human society and of individual char- 
acter, 

This gives his work lasting importance, 
and has, we may believe, been, though per- 
haps unconsciously, the secret motive of 
the recent interest in the study and inter- 
pretation of Dante. In his case, as in that 
of the Sacred Word, the exegete and the 
interpreter must go together. His verse is 
blind. The text is difficult. The mythol- 


influen 


‘ogy, the vocabulary, and the meters try the 


‘utmost resources of technical schol arship. 
But beyond this his poems have a perennial, 
though more or less concealed significance, 
which is the same for us as for his own 
generation, and which it is the high func- 
tion of the scholar to enable us to enjoy. 
The interpreter’s function would seem to 
be the more difficult of the two, and Dante 
has certainly suffered for the want of it. 
He has been translated repeatedly and well. 
No complaint can be made against the tech- 
nical work of the scholar or the skill of the 
translator; but his richness has remained a 
hidden thing which the majority of edu- 
cated people have accepted on the assertion 
of the few who had found it out rather 


than on the testimony of auy taste they had 
enjoyed of it themselves. 








* ASTUDY or Dante. By Susan E. B with 
Introduction by WILLuaM T “LL. ow 
. Hargis, LL.D, 
York and London: G. P. Put on 
Pp. xi, 102, $1.25. 
A SHADOW oF Dans Bein 
g an Essay toward 
tating himesit, his world ana his pilgrimage. By 
NOESCA Rosserti. Roberts Rrothers, Bos- 
Jon, 1886, 16mo, pp, 294, $1.50, 


nam’s Sons. 1866. 16mo, 


We have before us two small volumes, 
very different in character, but both excel- 
lent, and which, tuken together, one as the 
supplement of the other, may put the study 
of Dante on a new foundation and give his 
work a new potency in modern thought. 
We referto A Shad» of Dante, by Maria 
Francesca Rossetti, and a Study of Dante, 
by Susan E. Blow, of St. Louis. 

Miss Blow’s Study is reprinted from Dr. 
Harris’s Philosophical Magazine. It is nota 
work of technical erudition or criticism 
applied to the text, but an attempt to re- 
move the masque which has concealed from 
modern readers the perennial significance 
of the poem and to bring out the perma- 
nent truth which makes it valid for ours 
and for all ages of the world. 

Miss Rossetti, without dropping into 
technical criticism, and while keeping to 
the line of higher and broader exposition, 
deals more with the structure of the poem, 
with its elementary framework, and with 
details which one must understand to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the solidity of Miss 
Blow’s generalization, but which it is no 
part of her desiga to present. 

The Rossetti family are well known to 
have bee diligent and succ2ssful students 
of Dante, and to have an hereditary claim 
to this distinction. The two authors agree 
iu finding the heart of the poem in its eth- 
ical significance. Miss Blow devotes her- 
self to the exposition of this side of the 
poem to the neglect of the intellectual and 
poetic framework. Miss Rossetti, without 
ignoring the ethical purpose and content, 
does her work with poetic beauty and in- 
sight on the dther line, though she takes 
pains to leave the reader in no corfusion as 
to where the heart of the poem lies. She 
says: 

‘Great as is the profit derived by the mind 
from the study of the ‘ Commedia,’ greater, far 
greater, is the profit accruing to the soul which, 
through the medium of that chain of visions 
wherein Dante’s colossal intellect has embodied 
its conceptions, contemplates truths the most 
momentous, spiritual), and ennobling that can ¢n- 
gage the thoughts of men.” (p. 5.) 


The best conception of the work is given 
by the author in the statement of her plan: 


““Any acquaintance with a work so sublime 
must needs be better than none. A shadow may 
win the gaze of some who never looked upon the 
substance, never tasted the entrancement of this 
poet’s music, never entered into the depths of 
this philosopher’s cogitations. My plan is very 
simple. After in some degree setting forth what 
Dante’s Universe is as a whole, and what auto. 
biography and history show his life-experience 
to have been, I proceed to expourd in greater 
detail—here and there undeniably with slight 
repetition—the physical and moral theories on 
which his Three Worlds are constructed ; and to 
narrate, now in bis own word?r, now in a prose 
summary, the course of his stupendous pilgrim 
age.” 


We may add that special pains are taken 
to exhibit the Dintesque cosmology, which 
is exceedingly difficult, but so involved 
with the structure of the poem as to make 
the diagrams and attendant expositions of 
this treatise important aids to the compre- 
hension of a side of the subject which is 
not at all embraced in Miss Blow’s plan. 

Both of these books owe their existence 
to the patient diligence and admirable eru- 
dition which have reconstructed for our 
age the body of this poem. Miss Blow’s 
treatise, however, has more todo with its 
living spirit than with its body. Her task 
is one that requires the finest penetrative 
subtlety, and a mind as well endowed for 
ethical speculation as for poetic criticism. 
We need not be surprised to find that she 
has sometimes exaggerated her author’s 
meaning or even modenrized him in her in- 
terpretation. We are sure that examples 
of both can be shown in her book. But 
this is of small account against her mag- 
nificent reproduction of the ethical sub- 
stance of the great poem. 

Her book differs from many of its class 
in the profound conviction it expresses that 
she is not merely unlocking treasures of 
intellectual beauty contained in the poem, 
but treasures of truth which remain valid 
for us and for all time to come. The tech- 
nical commentators, and to some extent 
Miss Rossetti, have had to do with the an- 
tiquated externalities of the poem, and 
found them so many as to make the way 
long and tedious by whieh they came to 





the living core of the subject. Mies Blow 





touches them hardly at all, and comes 
swiftly to the substantial matters that will 
bear translation into the forms of modern 
thought and statement. 

She starts with the generalization that the 
Cummedia “in its three main divisions 
treats of the corruption of the will (/n- 
JSerno), the purification of the will (Parga. 
torio), and the perfection of the will (Para- 
diso).” She describes the whole poem as 
‘the outcome of a profound and exhaus- 
tive reflection upon the facts of the moral 
world,” which leads to the *‘ ultimate dis- 
covery of the genesis and development of 
good and evil.” 

In its first stage—the Jnferno—the poem 
enters on the fundamental facts of sin, and 
on Dante’s view of this subject Miss Blow 
writes with a penetration and force which 
at once command attention: 


‘*We live in an age,” she remarks, “ which ie 
fast losing the consciousness3ofsin. . . . We 
are learning to look on sin as an angel veiled in 
darkness. . , Faust fearlessly allies him- 
self with the Devil, and makes him the instru- 
ment of his salvation. . . . To realize how 
thoroughly the thought of to-day contradicts the 
Christian theory of sin one needs but to study 
that theory as expounded by the great poet of 
the Church in his * Divina Commedia,’ ” 


Here are some summaries of the poet’s 
doctrine as to sin and punishment: 


“Man is free. . . If man is free he is re- 
sponsible. If he is responsible, justice requires 
the return of his deed upon him. To spare him 
the result of his own activity is to insult his ideal 
nature by denying his freedom. Hell is the 
Creator’s final tribute of respect to the being he 
made in his own image. . . . What mainly 
interferes with our acceptance of the Dantean 
theory of punishment is the unconscious 
materialism of our thoughts. By the average 
mind, penalty is conceived as something ¢xter- 
nal to, and distinct from, the spiritual result of 
sin. Is is something done to the sinner, not 
somethiug which he through his sin does to him- 
We « « Throughout the Inferno the 
varying punishments are simply the external 
symbols of varying phases of sinful conscious- 
ness. . . As the return of man’s deed upon 
him is the Creator’s recognition of the creature’s 
dignity, so the fruit of sin in the soul is the 
denial of personal accountability. The victim 
of caprice is always a fatalist. . . . Every 
thing and every person in the universe is to 
blame for [his] condition except [bimselt]. ... 
Questioned by Dante how the justice of God may 
be reconciled with the condemnation of the 
righteous heathen, who never heard of Clirist, 
the eagle boldly avows the doctrine that wher- 
ever righteousness is found, its source is God, 
and its end, delight in him, and declares that 
one of its own brightest lights is thejjTrojan 
Ripheus, to whom ‘the maidens three were for 
baptiem, more than a thousand years before 
baptizing.’ The eagle of Jupiter believes in 
salvation by faith, but its faith is that spiritual 
one through which the Ethiop shall condemn 
the merely technical Christian, and- souls who 
never heard of Christ shall at the judgment be 
nearer to him than many who are loudly calling 
on his name,” (p. 90.) 

The key to Dante’s idea of sin lies in his 
conception of duties as arising out of rela- 
tionships. 

“It is because there are fathers, mothers, 
children, sisters, and brothers, that there are 
parental, filial, and fraternsl duties; it is be- 
cause a man has a country that he should bea 
patriot ; it is through friends that we learn the 
sweet obligations of friendship; and it is be- 
cause the world is full of the aged, the poor, the 
sinful, and the sorrowing that we are called on 
to exercise reverence, pity, charity, and sym- 
pathy. Finally, it 18 because our souls are 
bound up with a material frame that we struggle 
for the conqzest of the flesh by the spirit, and 
it is because there is an infinite God that our 
souls yearn toward him with aspiration, and 
bow before him with awe. . . . Asmanisa 
derivative being, the condition of a true devel- 
opment must bean uninterrupted connection 
and communion with his source. . . . The 
soul which separates itself from God destroys 
itself. . . . In the substitution of self for 
God lies the germ of all sin. . . . Man 
draws from God the power to realize himself. It 
follows that the progressive realization of his 
own idea] nature is a progressive approximation 
to the divine type. . . . Some degree of in- 
sight into the nature of God is, therefore, the 
necessary condition of any understanding of 
good andevil. . . . Parailel with the van- 
ishing consciousness of sin has been the disap- 
pearance of all definiteness in the conception of 
the first principle of the world, and the theory 
that God is unknowable has kept even pace with 
the theory that man is irresponsible.” 


We have given these extracts in the au- 
thor’s words, but not always in strict se- 








only her method, but her grasp on the 
poet’s meaning and the force and beauty of 
her reproduction in the terms of modern 
thought. They are drawn from The In- 
ferno, With the chapters on the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso, though they are no less 
rich in thought and more delightful; we 
must be brief. We shall let the author 
speak for herself. 


“The theme of Dante’s Purgatorio is the puri- 
fication of the soul. It describes not a place, 
but a process; not afuture possibility, but an 
ever present reality. It represents the eternal 
transition from evil to good, and all struggling 
souls may find in ita reflection of their conflict 
and a sure prophecy of their final victory. 
Wherever there is spiritual development there is 
Purgatory. 

‘* The theory of the poem is that goodness is 
not a dower, but an achievement. . . . The 
source of all goodness is God. Man becomes 
good by opening his heart to receive the stream 
of influence always pouring toward him from 
God. Holiness is not an evolution, but a re- 
vealed and communicated life. . . . In this 
view of the relationship of the soul to God is 
grounded the true conception of human free- 
dom. Man is free when he knows, loves and 
wills the good. Until then his freedom is ideal, 
notactual. . . . He wins hberty by renoun- 
ciug caprice. . . . In_ the scientific doc- 
trine of modification through environment, we 
have the beginning of a true thought of rela- 
tionship to God. To compiete it we need only 
recognize that environment is spiritual as well 
as physical, and that it 1s not fixed but infi- 
nitely expansive. . . . All spiritual dr- 
velopment is grounded in man’s  exist- 
ence in the species. Oulture is the process 
through which the individual reproduces within 
himself the experience of the race. Its goal is 
the complete realization of the species within 
the individual, and its essential condition such 
an attitude of man as shall render him accessi- 
ble to the influence of mankind. . . . The 
man who will not combine with other men can- 
not advance. He who will hear no teacher and 
read no books must remain in his ignorance, 
He who defies the laws and penalties of society 
crystallizes his own defect [p. 45]. . . . The 
changed attitude of the soul is the siguificant die- 
tinction between the Purgatorio and the Inferno. 
The spiritual universe is always the same, but 
it is differently reflected in the mirror of indi- 
vidual consciousness. The soul steeped in sin 
has become a distorting mirror which gives back 
love as hate, and Heaven as Hell, . . . Re- 
pentance sees that evil lies notin the universe 
butinself. . . . So long as the soul contra- 
dicts the spiritual universe it must feel the recoil 
of the universe as pain, Hence, upon each ter- 
race of Purgatory is imaged the suffering which 
is the reaction of sin. The bodies of the proud 
are bent double by the burdens on their backs ; 
the eyelids of the envious are sewn up with iron 
thread ; the angry are involved in thick smoke, 
and upon the terrace of the slotbfai ‘the power 
of the legs is putin truce.’ . . . Nowhere 
does Dante manifest such shrinking as in view of 
the cleansing flames of the topmost terrace; and 
it would even seem that the crowning moment of 
bis anguish 16 that in which, arraigned and con- 
demned by Beatrice, he falls swooning upon the 
bank of Lethe. So the final judgment comes 
for each one of us when, with awakened eyes, 
we gaze upon Him whom we have pierced. See- 
ing what He is, we seeallwearenot. . . . 
The Beatrice of Dante is one with the ‘Eterna 
Womanly’ of Goethe, and represents that divine 
principle which alweys energizes to draw up the 
imperfect into the blessedness of its own per- 
fection.” 

We have given these extracts without dls- 
tinguishing in them those that are drawn di- 
restly from Dante from the author’s repro- 
duction of his thought. Our readers will 
readily make the distinction for themselves. 
With the final division of the Commedia 


this, the Paradis, is said by Mies Blow to 
be the same so wonderfully elaborated by 
Goethe in ‘‘ Faust,” that ‘‘ aspiration meas- 
ures man and decides his destiny. The 
highest gifts we crave are ours by right of 
the power to cravethem.” Throughout all 
this exposilion we see the theology of the 
Roman Caurch in its highest and purest 
form, but still Roman. Salvation is by 
faith, but the theory of salvation is grounded 
in character, and faith is efficacious only 
as the instrument by which the redemption 
is wrought out in us. Dante, it is true, 
proclaims the doctrine of the divine imma. 
nence. The nature common to all men is 
the deity immanent in each. 

‘Organized society is the incarnation of this 
universal Spirit. . . . As a whole the uni- 
verse is good, and good only. Evil resides not 
in the nature of things, but in their partial in- 
terpretation. Placing himself through selfish- 
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grounded in love, the sinner concludes tbat the 
universe is in antagonism tohim. To the appre- 
hension of Caliban, the motive of creation is 
spite. Touched by Mephistopheles the roses of 
love become consuming flames. . . . Crea- 
tion is not a kingdom, but a school; its aim is 
not to govern, but to educate; its end is not 
obedience, but freedom, and its consummation is 
not allegiance to but identificatibn with the di- 
vine.” 

Miss Blow’s winnowed and sententious 
style makes it impossible to condense her 
page and difficult to represent it, except as 
we have done, by extracts. To what we 
have given we will add but one more. In 
the earlier stages of Dante’s upward move- 
ment she wrote that his progress is marked 
by time, but finally he attains the higher 
stage, and 


“Hereafter he knows that he is translated to 
higher salvation ‘only by the enkindled smiling 
of the stars’ and the growing beauty of Beatrice. 
At each stage of his ascent creation seems more 
glorious and grace more divine,”’ 


SOME TEXT BOOKS. 


Tux Ba -nantes of Euripides, edited by Pro- 
fessor Beckwith, of Trinity College, has been 
added to the College Series of Greek authors 
published by Ginn & Co. Like the other num- 
oers of the series, it is furnished either in paper 
or cloth, and with or without notes, so as to 
meet the varied requirements of teachers. The 
notes follow the text upon the same page, which 
is surely the best method for all students who 
are not beginners. A full introduction and ap- 
pendicese, and a careful index of subjects put 
this play, so interesting in its religious aspects, 
into convenient form for college use. 

D. Appleton & Co. publish A Lexicon of the 
First Three Books of the Iliad, by Clarence E. 
Blake. The work seems to have been carefully 
prepared, and to be very well adapted to the use 
of such teachers as may desire a work of limited 
scope. It is not easy to understand, however, 
what advantages it presents over a complete 
Homeric dictionary like Autenrieth’s, 

Greek Inflection, by B. F. Harding (Ginn & 
Co.) 14 an attempt to show in a brief compen- 
dium the formative elements of Greek nouns 
and verbs ; and also, in the author’s own words, 
to form ‘‘a stepping stone between the school 
and the comparative grammars.” Aa far as the 
book is confined to paradigms and examples, it 
contains very little that may not be found in any 
good school grammar. The attempt to intro~ 
duce some historical and comparative grammar 
bas not been successful. Such statements as 
this (p. 15): ‘*The case ending of the nomina- 
tive dual is inherited through the Sanskrit é— 
€.9., pbAak.e”; or this (p. 3): “ During this early 
period the influence of Sanskrit on Greek for- 
Mation was strongly felt,” show not only an 
igiorance of Sanskrit forms, but a complete 
misanderstanding of the relation of Greek to the 
cognate tongues. 

Teachers who wish to give instruction in 
advanced Latin prose composition cannot find a 
better manual than Latin Writing, by Henry 
Preble and Charles P. Parker, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Ginn & Co.) An introductory chap- 
ter gives a practical illustration of translating an 
English passage into Latin, ‘Chis is followed by 
& chapter of ‘General Suggestions,” on repro- 
ducing the thought in good language, and 
‘special suggestions” as to the use of certain 
idiomatic forms of expression, and the proper 
functions of a large number of adverbs, etc. A 
third chapter contains @xercises for translating, 
not disjointed sentences, but paragraphs of mod- 
erate length. 

Harper & Brothers have added to their 
series of Greek and Latin texts, Cicero De Fini- 
bus. It presents the same clear page, good type 
and compact form which have made this series 
80 valuable for both private and class-room use. 

Cicero’s De Amicitia, edited by E. 8. 
Schuckenburgb,is’the latest number of Macmillan 
and Co.'s Elementary Classics, Like all of Mr- 
Schuckenburgh’s work, this is carefully done, 
and makes a handy book complete in itself with 
notes and a vocabulary. 

4 book which stands the test of use is 
Deutsch's German Reader, published by D. 0, 
Heath & Co. It contains one hundred short 
stories and anecdotes, which are intended to 
serve as a basis for colloquial exercises, and to 

ve the student command of a vocabulary. 
These stories are carefully chosen, and many of 
them are very entertaining. To these is added a 
good selection of reading matter, both prose and 
verse, and a list of idiomatic phrases and a 
vocabulary complete the book. 

D. Appleton & Co, publish The German 
Verb Drill, by Adolphe Dreyspring, author of 
**The Cumulative Method in German.” This is 
intended for oral class drill in the various forms 
of the German verb, and contains abundant 
material for this purpose, while at the same time 
it affords many valuable hints as to the use of 
the conjunctions and prepositions, and the word 
order of the sentence. Like other books of the 
same character, ite value depends very largely 








upon the abilities of the teacher who makes use 
of it. 

We can make no mistake in recommending 
for use in the elementary study of the French 
language, La France Notes d un Americain re- 
cueillies et mises en ordre par A, de Rougemont 
Professor de frangais a V Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, New York, et @ Ecole d’été du Oollege 
d@ Amherst, Mass. The title would have been 
more correct if it had indicated professorship 
in the Sumner School at Amberst, rather than 
in Ambherst College. The author has given his 
manual of French readings the form of a brief 
survey of France, its history, geography, indus- 
try, and general civilization. This plan has the 
merit of great and systematic variety, and must 
of necessity conduct the reader through all 
the phases of the hving speech of the people. 
We do not speak of the work as a descriptive 
geography nor as a history, nor even as a report 
of France in her present condition, but as a 
French Reader,to which purpose it is admirabl / 
adapted in plan, and executed ina clear, pur- 
and good French style. (The Writers’ Publish- 
ing Co., New York. Price, 90 cents.) 

A good elementary manual of political instruc 
tion is Our Government. How it Grew, What 
it Does, and How it Does it,by Jesse Macy, A. M., 
Professor of History and Political Science in 
lowa College. It isa good book on a subject 
that should be studied carefully in the schools, 
It contains neat little sketches of constitutions) 
and economic history, which are* quite sufficient 
to give the beginner a general notion where our 
institutions have come from and the general 
steps by which they have been brought to their 
present form, The work might be done more 
sharply and so as to leave a more definite im- 
pression, For example, the constitutional rela- 
tion of the Federal Government to the states is 
not as fully defined as it might be. This is the 
more serious as the author, in different parts of 
the manual alludes to the extension of the feder 
al power and seems to regard it as inevitable if not 
desirable. The question as to the right of Con- 
gress to issue legal tender notes is left in a con- 
dition which implies that no doubt exists as to 
it. The definition of a bank ‘‘ asa place for 
the safe keeping of money” is very inadequate, 
to say the least. In any but the most de- 
praved popular use to macadamize a road im- 
plies more than ‘‘ to cover the natural soil to the 
depth of from six to ten inches with irregular 
fragments of granite or other stone, not over 
three inches in diameter.” Macadam insisted that 
the bed must be drained. His first point was 
that the natural soil would support any load pro- 
vided it was dry. Next he required a gradient 
toward the center; and for his last point he 
found that stone broken, so as to pase through 
a ring about two and a half inches in diameter, 
would unite, under pressure, into a more nearly 
solid mass than when broken into any other size, 
and be practieally impervious to water. These 
points will indicate the occasional shortcomings 
of the manual which need to be corrected, 
though they are not sufficient in amount or im- 
portance to be characteristic or to permit us to 
speak of it, as to plan and substance, inany but 
terms of commendation. (Ginn & Co, Price, 
80 cents.) 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. E, W. Howe’s new story has the singular 
title A Moonlight Boy; whimsical enough. Mr, 
Howe may be called the literary apostle of our 
Western middle-class life. It ia curious that his 
stories should possess the charm for some read- 
ers that they very expressly do; but it is prob- 
ably due to their violent contrast with other fic- 
tion. The material he has chosen is unpictur- 
esque and unpromising. We have the raw prairie 
town, with sharp angles everywhere, and its 
monotonously unattractive surroundings as to 
landscape ; the contented, unintellectual shop- 
keepers, indifferent to the poetry and elegant 
artificiality of the gzeater cities, loading a mat- 
ter of fact exiatence in almost every way. Allis 
new, crude; and the advancement of interest in 
Shakespeare, taste, and the musical glasses 
among such a community as Three Rivers is not 
much further than the stage of the “‘illustrated 
family story papers,” chromos, parlor organs, 
and phrenological lectures. The beauty of rural 
life and occupation is gone; and so little has as 
yet come to make that which is exchanged for 't 
agreeable to contemplate. Can anything be 
imagined seemingly less susceptible of interesting 
literary use than the sort of life led in an isolated 
Western village a few years ago? One might as 
well look for the line of beauty in a barn. 
Nevertheless, Mr Howe has managed by a blunt 
simplicity,by no hedging or dodging of the char- 
acters of his men and women or their surround- 
ings, to hold our attention strongly in his sto- 
ries, to make us dwell upon his odd, indefinite 
types of people with‘a puzzled interest, and even 
a stronger feeling, and to fascinate us by writing 
books in which there is not much that is beautiful 
but much that is strikingly and queerly strong, 
So unlike other American novels,such a bcok as 
this Moonlight Boy will be especially difficult for 
foreigners to appreciate or enjoy. indeed we’ 
are not sure that we enjoy them ourselves, In 








A Moonlight Boy Mr. Howe’s hero tells his story 





in the first person, and a good deal of it is well 
mixed up and inconsequent. The plot, which 
we do not propose to trace here, has a thoroughly 
factitious, studied-out and ill-managed air to it, 
as if Mr. Howe had in mind certain actors in 
his tale and sundry disconnected incidents, and 
proposed to striug them all together somehow 
and on something. One feels asif he were ina 
marionette-theater, where the incoherency of 
things goes as a matter of course after a while 
and nobody discusses it. But the woodeny, con- 
fused plot doe» not interfere with our finding 
entertainment in the earlier scenes of the story ; 
the organ peddling, the musical ‘* conventions,” 
and the breezy open air existence that Tibby 
Cole introduced to his protegé in traveling 
about the country roads. Tibby Cole is admir- 
ably depicted. Not to like him in his untutored 
honesty, his clever employment of bis gifts, his 
sincere, almost pathetic repentance for occasion- 
ally taking several glasses too mucb, his hit-or- 
miss contentment, is quite impossible. Nor is 
Barton, the ill-married man, less cleverly drawn ; 
and in his *‘ personal letters” to correspondents 
who compliment The Night Watch, lies a touch 
of Dickens-like genius. An odd power of enter- 
tainment, a faculty of bringing before us ex- 
actly those trait in his people that 
one exclaims at as full of the uncouth 
naturalness of life are seldom absent. This book 
is too long. It is spun out in its increasing 
complexity after the first half of it, and unneces- 
sary detail superadded, and in dramatic force it 
is much Jess than either of the author's preced- 
ing stories, We have alluded, in this connection, 
to the peculiar directness and preference for 
short words and Saxon derivatives in Mr. Howe’s 
pages. There are some striking instances in A 
Moonlight Boy, as the following ; 

** When I awoke the next day at noon I was en- 
tirely recovered from the fatigue of the night before, 
except a stiffness in my legs, and though I felt like 
getting up, they all seemed so certain that I was ill 
that I didn’t like to disappoint them, and remained 
n bed, very much to my personal discomfort. So 
many people came in to see me and took such ap 
interest in the matter I regretted that I had not re- 
ceived a slight wound from the man who had carried 
me off; but, as I did not, I tried to look as sick as 
perfect health would permit, and groaned in mock 
agony when I attempted to move. Most of the men 
who came in to see me had pistols strapped to them, 
and at their request I described my captor as best I 
could: a man not quite so tall as Tibby Cole, but 
stouter, with short whiskers all over his face. I 
could remember no more than this, I had been so 
frightened while in his company, and after asking 
a great many questions the men disappeared, and I 
learned afterward that they made a long but fruit- 
less search for the fellow, going off by twos and 
threes for company, and returning in good humor 
early in the night, as though they had enjoyed a 
pleasant holiday. ‘libby Cole was in the most 
tremendous excitement all day, and enjoyed the 
affais s0 much that he forgot his headache, and 
visiteda medica] friend who had once prescribed 
rock and rye for his cough, which seemed to trouble 
him that day; for he doctored it a good dea].”—Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Co, 

Mr. Robert Grant’s authorship of Face to 
Face, a brightly written summer story of life at 
Newport and along the Hudson, has not been 
denied ; and he is to be congratulated on a much 
better performance in every way than his “An 
Average Man.” The story opens on an ocean 
steamer, where the heroine, an English girl just 
coming to pass the summer in the United States, 
meets the hero, a sensible fellow, but tinctured 
with Anglomania, From purely society inter- 
ests the story gains a serious consistency 
with its picturesof labor difficulties and strikes, 
and ends with some vigorous dramatic episodes 
which follow one another effectively, Mr. Grant 
occasionally displays a nice choice of words, and 
the conversations in his story intended to give 
it some satirical or argumentative coloring are 
excellently carried forward. Altogether Face 
to Face is amusing, gradually exciting and un- 
conventional in many respects.(N. Y.: Scrib- 
ner’s.) 

Mr. F.Anstey’s A Fallen Idol is thoroughly in- 
ferior to anything he has yet printed. We are 
sorry to say it, but it is true; and in view of the 
originality and humor of “ Vice-Versa” and the 
more solid merits of ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe” it will 
not add happily to his reputation. The book 
starts out capitally. The sly hits at the Theosophb- 
ic fraternity are neat,and the scheme of making 
a young lover the victim of certain supernatural 
agencies recognized by them, and permitting a 
hideous old idol to represent ill fortune to him 
all the way through the story, promises well to 
us. But the book drags. The end is wished for 
before it comes, in spite of any bustle of succes- 
sive incidents. A farce ought not to exceed one 
act, (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co.) 


on 


The New Princeton Review for the month 
opens with a refined and graceful paper by Mr, 
Stedman, in which he repeats his assertion, as 
against Mr, Howells, that genius is something 
more than Hogarth’s specific endowment of a 
capacity for hard work. ‘‘ Tne Agnostic Dilem- 
ma” is brought out with pith and point by Alex. 
J. Ormond. W. OC. Prime’s ‘“‘ Country Churches 
in New England” gets some of its shadows from 
the author’s very conservative position, but, as 
a whole, it is true and genial. Mr, G. R. Gibson 








contributes an effective sketch of the rise of 
Mormonism. The remaining papers, though 
good and timely, require no special mention, 
——-The important feature of The New Eng- 
lander and Yale Review is “* President Dwight’s 
Inaugural Address,” which we have already dis- 
cussed. The other papers of the number are 
* Longfellow,” by John 8. Sewall; ‘The Rela- 
tion of Art to Religion,” by Praf. J. M. Hoppin ; 
and “‘ Rates of Wages,” by Henry T. Terry. 
The Church Review (Henry Mason Baum, Edi- 
tor) continues the discussion of the proposed 
modifications of the ‘‘Book of Common Prayer,” 
by Dr. W. E. Huntington. Dr. Samuel Benedict 
discharges a full battery at the *‘ Hymnal,” as it 
now stands. The other papers are a discussion 
of ‘*Hegel’s Philosophy of Relgion,” by Dr. 
J. M. Sterrett ; of the *‘ Theology of the Hebrew 
Christians,” by the Rev. C. K. Nelson, D.D. ; of 
* The Philosophy of the Supernatural,” by the 
Rev, Thos. 8. Cartwright, M.A.; and of “The 
Constitution of Ecclesiastical Courts,” by the 
distinguished lawyer of this city, Stephen P, 
Nash, Eeq. The Magazine of Western His- 
tory is crowded with papers of Western history 
and biography, with a few of a different char- 
acter thrown in. Among the latter we note the 
third number of a pleasant series by Fran- 
cis C. Sessions, in “Art and Artists in 
Ohio,” which does full justice to the 
munificent foundations established for its en- 
couragement in Cincinnati. The Popular 
Science Monthly for September has a full table 
of original and reprinted articles. It opens with 
a review, by W. D. Le Sueur, B.A., of President 
Porter’s Lecture on Evolution, read before the 
Nineteenth Century Club, and published in our 
columns. In reading this slashing criticism, we 
are reminded that there are many things operat- 
ing in the human mind besides theology und 
faith, which blind it to the point, and that 
modesty in a young man is quite as important 
as in the old man.—-——The Unitarian Review 
and Religious Magazine for September is most 
decidedly an ‘‘advanced” number. Dr, C. A. 
Bartol opens with a witty paper in his rather 
disconnected style, on ‘‘ The Unitarian Idea and 
Situation,” the general impression of which is 
that, just at present, Unitarianism has more 
ideas on hand than it knows what to do with,and 
no particular “ situation” as to any of them 
The striking article in the number is that on 
** Beauty,” by the venerable ex- President Thomas 
Hill, of Harvard—a noble excursion into the 
region of Christian wsthetic philosophy, rich 
enough to offset the Rev. J. W. Chadwick’s 
arid speculation on “The Basia of Religion.” 
The Rev. J. H. Allen contributes a paper, in bis 
genial style, on the “‘ Present Aspects of the Uni- 
tatian Movement,” and there is some food for 
reflection in George E. Baker’s ‘‘ Notes on the 
Washington Churches,” particularly that on the 
refusal of the St. John’s Church vestry to rent 
Mr. Seward a pew when he first came to Wash- 
ington as a Senatcr from New York. 


...-Of the English books reprinted by Robert 
Carter and Brothers we have Cassandra’s Casket, 
a good story of girl life, wholesome and 
thoroughly unobjectionable, without any of the 
awkward faults of the inexperienced writers, but 
also without the young writer’s enthusiasm, and 
Michael’s Treasures, a story with sound moral, 
but heavy and somewhat lifeless—not one of its 
author’s happiest efforts. Both are by Emma 
Marshall, A Tangled Web is an historical tale 
of the fifteenth century, by Emily Sarah Holt, 
It has to do with the strange story of Perkin 
Warbeck and his wife Katharine Gordon, and 
though the author confesses that she has been 
forced to soften somewhat the characteristics of 











the ‘* White Rose” for the sake of harmony in | 


her story, she has, so far as possible, attempted 
to preserve the historical accuracy of the tale, 
That is, if any historical accuracy can be 
reached in such a tangled web as the story of 
Perkin Warbeck’s time, where historians con- 
tradict each other constantly. The well-known 
missionary, A. L. O. E., gives,in Pictures of St, 
Paul, a series of conversational lessons on St, 
Paul’s life as a missionary, connected by a thread 
of story which has to do with life in England 
and in India. The book was written from a 
missionary standpoint, to awaken the missionary 
spirit no less than to replenish a missionary 
purse. In books of this sort, where the bread 
and the jam are dished up _ separately, 
there is danger that the young reader will 
leave the solid food of instruction and 
only take in the more palatable sweet of fiction. 
We have also received two American books from 
the same publishers—Richard and Robin, by 
Mattie B. Banks, is a story of real children, their 
plays and their ways, their trials and their 
naughtiness, and of a real mother who loved 
them through their troubles and over their rough 
places, For older readers the Story of Hannah, 
by Mra, Nathaniel Conklin (better known to 
young readers as Jennie M. Drinkwater) will 
prove interesting and doubtless helpful. There 
is more than a touch of mysticism about it, the 
situations are often improbable, and the reader 
is annoyed by an occasional slip in grammar, as 
‘‘ who” for “‘ whem,” and in the use of words as 
“account” for “recount,” and “oye” for 


“like,” when speaking of food, Such blunders 
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are doubtless the result of haste ; bat the story 
has life, its writer is in earnest, and its readers 
are helped in the right direction. 


-_. James J. Chapman, Washington, D. O., 
publishes the tenth number of the Hon. Edward 
McPherson's Handbook of Politics. The present 
is the issue for 1886, and is a record of important 
political action, legislative, execative, and judi- 
cial, national and state, from July 31st, 1884, to 
July 31, 1886. This number records every im- 
portant executive, legislative and judicial act 
of the last two years, together with what has 
been done in the way of constitutional amend- 
ments in the states and at Washington. The 
table of appropriations is complete, and as a 
basis of comparison the appropriations of the 
three preceding years are given. In the politi- 
cal tables. a glance at the figures diseloses the 
precise strength of parties in each group, and 
the changes which have occurred in each. A 
fourth table analyzes the tariff votes taken in 
the House of Representatives from 1842 to 1886, 
and gives in one view the degree of division 
which has existed in these groups in those years. 
A fifch table analyzes the census facts of 1880, 
on population, on real and personal property, 
and on taxation both per capita and per cent. 
Here also may be found the decisions on the 
Chinese and Mormon questions, the Virginia 
Coupon cases, the Indian, Railroad Commission, 
Prohibition, and the congressional history of 
the Presi ientjal Succession bill, and that of the 
Electoral Count, Inter-State Commerce, the 
Common Bchools, the Supplementary Anti- 
Mormon, the Supplementary Anti-Chinese, the 
Repeal of the Pre-emption and Timber-culture 
acts, the “ Land-grant” Forfeitures, the Dako- 
ta and Washingcon Admission, the Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic Commission, the Mexican War 
and other Pensions, the Steamship Mail Trans- 
portation, the Prohibition of Foreign Contract 
Labor, the Enlargement of the Navy, the Silver 
Qneation, the Disposition of the Treasury Sur- 
plus, the Civil Service, the Taciff, the Oleomar-, 
garine legislation, and of a variety of other bills 


....The late Richard Grant White left at his 
death the manuscript for a volume of Studies in 
Shakespeare nearly ready for the press. It is 
now published by Mrs. White, and contains a 
number of Shakespearean studies gathered from 
the periodicals in which they first appeared. 
They have all been revised, and received a con- 
siderable amount of correction, amplification, 
and condensation, and are now brought out 
grouped under the four heads of notes “On 
Reading Shakespeare,” ‘ Narrative Analysis,” 
‘* Miscellanies,” and a prolonged critical exam- 
ination of Glossaries and Lexicons, with a note 
on W. 8. Walker’s ‘‘ Critical Examination of the 
Text.” No Shakespearean student can afford to 
neglect anything that Mr. White wrote on that 
subject, and much as we may regret the con- 
temptuous and unscholarly caprice of the treat- 
ment bestowed in his later writings on the 
poet and the arbitrary dogmatism of some of his 
interpretations, especially in his narrative ren- 
derings, we can easily forgive all to the man 
who sharpened his pen and tightened his belt to 
compose ‘The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze,” or 
the article first published in one of the month- 
lies on “(Stage Rogaliods.” Mr. White’s concep- 
tions as to how a part should be put on the stage 
are always worth close attention. His notes on 
the acting of Iago, Othello, Lear, and Rosalind 
are exceedingly subtle, and do not tend to make 
us better satisfied with the realistic presentations 
these characters have had of late. The notes 
on Hamlet are good and bad—good in filling oat 
tbe picturesque framework of the narrative, end 
bad as stamping with a cer:ain grossness of con- 
ception the infinite refinement and intellectual 
subtlety of the defect which weak-ned Hamlet’s 
purpose, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75.) 


-.++The last volume in the excellent series of 
brief American Commonwealth histories, edited 
by Horace E. Scudder, ia Michigan a History of 
Governments, by the Hon. Thomas Mclutyre 
Coolvy, LL.D., and is one of the most interesting 
in the series. Michigan and Oregon hold a 
peculiar position among our Northwestern 
States, and their history is typical of the whole. 
This fact has been tully appreciated by the editor 
™€ the present voiume, woo has worked up with 
“"Uill and learning the critical epochs of the his- 
tory, and brought them into right relations with 
the larger stream of the national development, 
It was on this territory that the question was 
settled whether the Republic should be bounded 
by the Ohio or by the Lakes, and back of this 
critical struggle lies the romantic explorations 
and adventures of the French pioneers, which, 
after the country had Passed into our control 
had their counterpart in the New England 
ploneering which at last laid the foundation of 
the new slate. The editor has handied bis ma- 
terial 60 as to bring out the romantic, the politi- 
cal and the social interest of the story. The 
history subs quent to the Organization of the 
state 18 less romantic, but full of instruction for 
the political and economic s'udents, particularly 
in the vitver experience Michigan has had of an 
inflated currency, and of the fallacy of paper 
currency and credit-woney. The Michigan 
school system, and the history of its now great 
and famous University at Ann Arbor, makes an 





important chapter in the volume, and the life 
and the living, the habits and homes of the 
people are vividly described. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50.) 


----Mattie’s Father (Macmillan & Co.) is just 
what we have been used to of late years from 
Mrs, Charlotte M. Yonge’s pen, an interesting 
story iu which ritualism is set up on high and 
all other forms of worsbip sneered at, with bere 
a dab at total abstinence and there a blunder as 
to ‘the states” —(she speaks of the young Eng- 
lishman “driving pigs in the Texas,”) and a few 
modern English soleciams of speech as * you 
were by way of reading law,” and the much 
more objectionable ‘chose kind of things.” But 
the story with all these minor faults is purpese- 
ful, and helpfully so. Under the Mendips is 
tale by Emma Marshall, one of her best, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. The 
scene of whieh is laid in theregion of Wells un- 
der the Mendip Hills, the time fifty or sixty 
years ago, when Mrs. Hannah More was still 
living and interesting herself in the training of 
girls. The wise old lady is introduced as a 
character in the story. Hmma’s Triumph isa 
common-place religious temperance story by 
Jane 8, Collins, ‘Who are your favorite authors 
among the poets?” asks the hero. “I used to 
think Mrs. Sigourney the queen of poets; lat- 
terly lenjoy Mrs, Hemans and Jean Ingelow, 
English writers of some celebrity,” responds the 
hercine, The volume is issued by the United 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Pittsburg. 
Honora; or, The Gospel of a Life, 1» told in Rose 
Porter’s rambling style, with constant wander- 
iugs from the point, and with a superabundance 
01 quotations, but all very religious and pretty 
and sentimental. A. D. F. Randolph & Oo., 
publishers, The Major’s Christmas is a collec- 
tion of somewhat extravagant but brightly writ- 
ten stories of Christmas cheer, by Patience 
S:apleton, Published by the News Prixting Co., 
Denver, Col, 


-...Of biographies we have The Hero of Cow- 
pens, a sketch of the life of General Morgan, 
with a careful estimate of his work and services 
in the Revolutionary War, by Rebesca McConkey 
(Funk & Wagnalls) and The Use ofa Life,a 
biography of Mrs. Z. P. Grant Banister, com- 
piled in an interesting fashion by L. F. Guil- 
ford, Miss Grant, the valued pupil of the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, who was pioneer in giving 
higher education to American women, became 
afterward his associate teacher, with Mary 
Lyon for a pupil, and, later, founder of the Ips- 
wich Seminary, where Mary Lyon became in turn 
her associate. Miss Grant’s was the first school 
for girls in this country which had a ‘‘ course cf 
study,” with examinations for admission to its 
grades, and with diplomas given to graduates. 
In 1838, in which year Miss Grant’s connection 
with the school closed, she reports twenty-one 
of her pupils as foreign missionaries, four hun- 
dred who had been teachers in the New England 
and Middle States, and eighty-eight who had 
labored in destitute portions of the West and 
South. One or two chapters of the book are by 
her pupil and successor at Ipswich, Eunice Oald- 
well Cowles, who, with her husband, for more 
than thirty years carried on the work Miss Grant 
had been forced to resign. The story of the 
life of Miss Grant (later Mrs. Banister) ought 
to be preserved. She lived in the transition 
period, and her work of fifty years ago did 
much to make such schools as Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Smith possible to-day, and the American 
Tract Society have done well to publish it, 


..-1t wasa good thing that the late Prof.Gustav 
Seyffarth left a provision in his will for the pub- 
heation of his Biography. His scientific and 
Jiterary labors were too great, and the questions 
they raise were too important, for them to lie 
dead, or to be scattered without any clew to 
their whereabouts. Professor Seyifarth left to 
his executors the sum of one thousand dollars 
for the purpose of publishing a memoir; and 
left a basis therefor in an autobiography, 
written in imperfect English. The work has 
now appeared in ap 8vo pamphlet of 88 pages, 
under the title of ‘‘The Literary Life of Gus- 
tavus Seyffarth,” published by E. Steiger & Oo, 
The matter is interesting and valuable, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is edited (by Karl 
Knortz) with almost incredible blunders and 
misprints, and in a way to show that the editor 
is master neither of English nor its literary 
usages. The handling of our language in the 
pamphlet shows that the German edition (of 
which we have a hint in the editor’s introdue- 
tion) must be a more creditable performance 
than this Eogiish work; but if it reads “ Ali- 
borne’s” for “ Allibone’s,” “‘ Kinouv” for *‘ Re- 
nouf,” ** Relam” for “ Reclam,” ‘ Berosius” for 
** Berosua,” not to mention other matters which 
index a like degree of culture,the German read- 
ers will probabiy think that Dr, Seyffarth was 
weaker, if possible than he really was in Egypt- 
ology, and sought an audience that was rale iv 
fl eng to America. Dr. Seyffarth’s m: mory de- 
served better treatment at the bands of his 
friends. The fronuspiece portrait is excellent. 


..--Flights Inside and Outside Paradise, by a 
penitent Peri (George Oullen Pearson), is a good 





subject for both praise and blame, In his first 





experiences, the author relates, in a style whose 
wit is not wholly free from effort, nor above the 
suspicion of coarseness, the maladventures for 
which his own inexperience in the country were 
mostly responsible. The story of his woes and 
his dilemmas are amusing accounts of what 
would be sure to befall an unseasoned traveler 
who set out, as he did, with so little provision 
and with so much confidence in the natura! sup- 
plies of the country. The first impression of ex- 
travagant caricature gradually sub+ides into 
that of an amusing comedy, as we follow the 
dvepeptic and foreign-bred traveler through his 
attempts to rest and recreate a worn-out Ameri- 
can constitution on the Japanese modus vivendi. 
The author’s later journeys, or “Flights,” as he 
names them, grow soberer in tone and truer to 
Japan, though we miss the delicious comedy of 
incongruity which is the charm of the first two. 
Still, something is substituted which more than 
makes amends in the vivid freshness of the de- 
lineation of the people and the country, and 
especially in the reproduction of the remarkable 
Japanese tales which, as preserved in this vol- 
ume, form one of its most valuable and striking 
features, The neutral ethics of the book are not 
to our liking, not even in the rather brilliant 
piece of cautionary description which, with all 
its strong points against gaming at Monte Carlo, 
bas, we fear, 80 much prudence and £0 little con- 
science in it as to leave it a stimulating call to 
join the crowd, and try luck. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25.) 


..»-The new Russian aggression on the 
Afghanistan frontier lends interest to the vol- 
ume published last year by Prof. Arminius 
Vambery on The Coming Struggle for India, and 
republished in this country by the Messrs, Cas 
sell & Co. As faras the fullest possible acquaint- 
ance with the country,the people, their habits and 
history go,no one,not even the author of ‘‘Mery” 
can speak on this subject with as much author- 
ity as Professor Vambery. In this volume he 
traces the encroachments of Ruvsia in Central 
Asia, and the influence they ar likely to have on 
the British rule on that continent. The theory 
of Professor Vambery’s protest against Russian 
aggression is perfectly reasonable, and his 
ground is taken not at all in a hot, partisan way, 
but with great moderation. He concedes that 
Russia is a gain as compared with the Turko- 
man, but asserts that it is a frightful 
loss as compared with Great Britain; that 
Russia does not civilize the Asiatics nor Asia, 
but extirpates the native races and supplants 
them with Cossacks, while, under the British rule, 
the native races thrive and rise in strength and 
numbers under the free institutions that come 
with it, One of the curious phases of English 
liberalism is the indifference which has grown up 
under it to the colonial interests of the British 
Empire, and particularly to India, Some strik- 
ing examples are given in Vambery’s book. The 
advance of the socialistic movement has struck 
certain sections of the reformers with the blight 
of selfishness, and left them to care nothing for 
India, and nothing for the larger interests of 
the Empire, provided they can make some little 
gain at home for themselves. (Cassell & Co, 
$1.00.) 


...-Travelers who intend to turn their steps 
the coming autumn or winter toward Cuba, the 
Bahamas, and Antilles, would do well to make 
themselves familar with Maturin M. Ballou’s 
Due South, or Cuba Past and Present, an attract- 
ive, intelligent and useful volume written during 
the winter of 1885 in the course of a journey 
through the regions described. The best part of 
the book is that which contains the author's 
personal observations, which are bright, broad 
and thorough. They are mingled with rapid, 
historic sketches and second hand relations, 
which add to the completeness of the volume. 
Some interesting features are gleanings from the 
reccrds of an earlier visit in 1845, as for exam- 
ple, the landing of a cargo of slaves witnessed 
by the author at that time. The whole book 
gains much in various ways, both in interest and 
maturity, from the author’s previous acquaint- 
ance with the field. The range of the book 
takes in Nassau, and the Bahamas and various 
ports and towns of Cuba. The Jast, however, 
vecupies naturally the principal place, Its po- 
litical and social condition, its industries and 
productions, its physical geography, climate and 
natural resources, the customs of the people, 
their home hfe and habits, their churcbes, wor- 
sbip and standing in the matter of social and 
domestic morals, were closely studied and are 
reported as frankly and fully. The book is in- 
teresting on every page, though the report is 
not such as to awaken apy regret that the pro- 
ject of annexation to the United States failed. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : $1.50.) 


...-The M-sers. Appleton & Co, have their 
imprimatur on @ noble specimen of book-mak- 
ing 10 The Art of the Old English Potter, by L. 
M. 8okn, The author's undertaking is modest- 
ly described by himself as being * limited to re- 
cording briefly the most important facts which 
mark tbe various stages of the early progress of 
the craft in Engiand.” The work is done, how- 
ever, with such fullness of knowledge, command 
of critical information as to every point, and ex- 


pert judgment as to make it, practically, for the 
majority of readers, answer all the purp»ees of a 
history of early English pottery. Beginning 
with the pre-historic remains and those of the 
Roman and Norman period, the authrr works on 
through the Elizabethan period to the begin- 
nings of English stoneware by Jobn Dwight. 
“Slip Decorated Ware” and “English Delft” 
bring him to the epoch of the Brothers Eler6 
and ‘*salt-gleze,” from which the review passes 
to the English “Cream Color,” ‘ Agate-ware,” 
“Tortoise shell,” and the special work of John 
Wedgwood. The volume is finely made, with 
noble open type and a series of iliustrations 
drawn by the author himself of the highest 
merit as faithful reproductions, They add 
greatly both to the beauty and usefulness of the 
book, which is one for all who are interested in 
this subject to delight in. (D, Appleton & Oo, 
$2.25.) 


....Haphazard Personalities, Chiefly of Noted 
Americans, is a very interesting collection of 
personal sketches, made by Charles Lanman, 
who, in bis long and varied career, has enjoyed 
& more or less intimate acquaintance with many 
of the men best worth knowing in the genera- 
tion which began to disappear from the stage 
with Daniel Webster, and in the next following. 
He writes from the standpoint of a patriotic 
conservative, who hated alike the secessionist 
and the abolitionist, and devoutly agreed with 
General Mcvlellan in his scheme of pucting 
down the Rebellion by the suppression of both, 
The sketches are drawn from personal recolleo- 
tions and letters in the author’s possession. 
The selection of subjects shows that the author's 
acquaintance lay among the best of all classes— 
statesmen, merchants, clergymen, lawyers, men 
of letters, soldiers, sailors and scholars, of whom 
he writes as a Christian anda gentleman, (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston; O, T, Dillingham, New 
York. $1.50.) 


.--.Dr. Friederich Edward Kinig’s Religious 
History of Israel, translated by the Rev. Alex- 
ander J. Campbell, M. A., is a conservative re- 
ply to the theories of naturalistic development 
which have been 80 ably advocated of late by 
rationalistic scholars. Dr. Kénig devotes this 
treatise to a close inquiry of the evidence as- 
sumed for the denial of the antiquity of the 
fundamental elements of the Old Testament re- 
ligion, He holds that the historical phases of 
Mosaic religion implied no change of substance 
as between the prophetic and the pre-prophetic 
times ; and, while he acknowledges progress, he 
carefully distinguishes that progress from that 
laid down in the evolutionist’s theory of natural 
development, The work is closely reasoned, 
scholarly and brief, and attacks the weak points 
of the naturalistic theory with great force. (T. 
T, Clark & Co., Edinburgh; New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) 


....Her Majesty's Tower, by William Hepworth 
Dixon, is a well-known, highly prized, and very 
successful work which has been before the Eng- 
lish reading public since 1869. The Messrs, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a good Amer- 
ican edition of itin two volumes duodecimo, from 
the seventh London edition, at the price of ¢3.50 
for the two volumes, which are fully illustrated 
with drawings of the Tower at various stages of 
its history, and of objects of interest connected 
with it. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A DAILY paper observes that Mr. W. D. 
Howells is working hard on a new novel; and 
his readers are working hard on bis old ones, 


.... William Eliot Sparks, the only son of the 
distinguished historian, died at Taunton, Mass., 
of typhoid fever, last Sunday, aged forty years. 


...-Miss Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of 
‘Lady Betty’s Governess,” has a new story in 
press of Thomas Whittaker, entitled “Through 
Unknown Ways.” 


....Mr, George M. Picard, author of “A Mis- 
sion Flower,” (a decidedjy superior story) will 
bring out early next month a novel entitled 
‘Old Boniface.” 


....The size of The Chautauquan for the com- 
ing year is to be increaved to eighty-four pages. 
An enlargement made without « corresponaing 
increase in price, however. ~ 


...-Mr, Louis Vossion, Consul of France at 
the port of Philadelphia, has arranged to trans- 
late and prodace in France Henry George's 
book entitled “ Protection or Free Trade.” 


...-The Brooklyn Magazine will be two years 
old next month, Edith M. Thomas, Willian H, 
Rideing, Fanny Davenport, Dr. Talmege and 
Anna Katharine Green are to contribute to 
the October number. 


. .-Mr, Emerson once wrote to his cousin, Dr. 
Haskins, that he thought a young man could 
‘not read Gibbon’s “ Autobiography” “ without 
being provuked to rise a little earlier, read a little 
longer, and dine a little shorter.” 


....The eighteenth thousand of the Rev. Jo- 
siah Strong’s ‘Our Country: Its Possible Fu- 
ture and Present Crisis,” is just from the press 
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of Baker & Taylor, of this city. The Introduc- 
tion to it is by Prof. Austin Phelps. 


... 3. B. Lippincott & Co, expect to bring out 
during the next few weeks ‘Red Beauty,” by W. 
O. Stoddard, a tale of Pioneer life in the Great 
West, described as a highly original and strong 
story by the popular writer for young people. 


_.Mrs. A. E. Barr’s new stury (dedicated to 
the Holland Society, of New York) is to be pub- 
lished Oct. 15th. The title of it is * The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon.” The scene is iaid in New York 
just after it comes into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, Asa picture of those colonial times it is 
said to be very successful, Mrs. Barr having 
given long study to the question of local color in 
the story. 


..Messrs. Capples, Uobam & Co. have in 
press a novel of Russian life by an American 
lady, described as very familiar with it, but 
whose name is withheld, The title of her book 
is ‘The Terrace of Mon Desir.” The same pub- 
-lishing house will put forth a pamphlet by Prof. 
Hermann Grimm, o Berlin, ‘‘ The Destruction 
of Rome,” of interest to antiquarians, as it takes 
up sharply the topic of the modern improving 
of the capital by the Government of Italy. It 
is translated by Miss Sarah Holland Adams. 


..The firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
sent us a long fall bulletin of new books that 
are ready for their press or nearly through it. 
Among them will be Edward T. Mason's ‘Hu- 
morous Masterpieces from American Litera'ure,” 
in three volumes; “American Literature from 
1607 to 1885,” by Prof. Charles F. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth; ‘ Documents Illusirative of 
American History,” by Howard W. Preston; 
John Bascom’s “Study of Sociclogy”; a pew 
book of William H. Maliock, “The Old Order 
Changes”; and several new volumes in the 
“Story of the Nations” series, Rev. Dr. Heber 
Newton’s “* Problems and Social Studies” is to 
be issued by this firm, 


..In looking over the bound volume of The 
Critic, which includes the issues of that excel- 
lent review between January and June of the 
present year, the proportion of matter of more 
lasting interest and value than that usuai to a 
periodical of its sort strikes us very favorably. 
Buch contributions are Mr. Jamea Lane Allen’s 
talk on ‘Local Color” in literary work ; the 
continuation through many issues of the “ Au- 
thors at Home ” series, with ita pleasant talks of 
literary men and glimpses of their everyday life ; 
John Frazer's “‘ America in European Fiction” 
—a particularly entertaining, little survey ; Paul 
Hamilton Hayne’s publication of the letters to 
him from Sidney Lanier, whom he was destined 
only to survive till afew months ego; Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins’s discussion ‘‘On the Despised Ad- 
jective,” andso on through many more instances. 
The last number of the journal contains a bio- 
graphical and critical sketch of the Irish poet, Sir 
Samuel! Ferguson, that merits carefal attention. 


..Macmillan & Co.’s Announcements for the 
Fall Publishing Season include the * Letters 
and Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle,” edited 
by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; a new volumeof ‘* Historical Lectures,” 
by Prof. Edward A. Freeman, reviewing the 
“Chief Periods of European History”; and a 
new and cheaper edition (ia four volumes, 12- 
mo) of the late M. Lanfrey’s ‘History of Na- 
poleon I.” Among their illustrated works may 
be mentioned an important book on * Green- 
land,” by Baron Von Nordenskiéld ; ‘‘ Days with 
Sir Roger De Coverley, *‘with characteristic 11- 
lustrations by Hugh Thomson ; and and an Edi- 
tion de Luxe printed on fine paper, in one vol- 
ume, of Washington Irvivg’s ** Old Christmas 
and Bracebridge Hall,” the illustrations by the 
late Randolph Caldecott. To their list of novels 
they will add Mr, Heury James's new story, 
“The Princess Casamassima” ; “Sir Percival,” by 
J. Henry Shorthouse, author of * John Lugle- 
sant” : and a new story by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
entitled ** A Modern Telemachus.” For younger 
readers, they will have a new volume entitled 
‘Four Wins Farm,” from the pen of that most 
delightful of writers for young people—Mrs, 
Molesworth, to which Mr. Walter Crane will as 
usual furnish the illustrations, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By 
Ramaswami tvju. witb av lutroduction. by 
So Heusy Morley. Lilustsated. Tx 

2. Londcn, Pans, and New 

Youu" “aseell & Co,, Limited... ... 0000s eens 18 


pp. 313, The sam 
of Olothin on Heaita, “By Fred- 
™ raisers, F. BR. o 8. Eng. Illustrated. 
Tg X4%, DP. 113, The same.......-...cseeeeeeees 0% 
bas * Diary of Samuel Pes ys. man—l08. 65 x3%, 
p. 102. The sam 
uasiton’s Earlier Poem Bipx3%. Dp. 1%. The 
GTB i cccccccccccccoccccsccesss encenennse cesccecce 0 
t Greek ‘Literature. From the Ear- 
* Mitest Peri dtu tue Death of Demorthenes. 
Byron Jevons, M.A. 8x5, pp. xvi, 
Ft Sah New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.. 2 0 
The of Electricit From Amber Soul to 
Telephone. By Park Bevjamuin, ra hc 


6, Dp. vil, 381. The same............. os 20 
C Bogiand, 1580—1643. 
bas ———- wf 4 ay pane. - Tilust rated. a 
pp. x, 21. SOME... 6.2.6.6, weevsecs 1 be 


Contes Tires de. Shakespeare, Drapes Canglais 





d@’ Charles et Mary Lamb; fy 7.7, Tima- 
vents. 64x4%, pp, xvi, 281. Thesame........ 1 00 
The Labor ovement in America. By. 
ze Ely, Ph » agthor of “ Fren 
an octet 4 


x 

New York: Thomas ¥. ‘ Orowel 

St. John's Eve and Other Storie. By Nikolai 
ty Gogol. nela' 


rom the 


Meditations ~- a4 "Parish Priest, Thoughts. By 
qosep bh Roux. Introduction by taui Marié- 
P Translated from the | Feemes b he 


seveeee Shocevesscnesscosgezeamansesoseronccce 8 EP 


A bee Young Lady. By Robert Grant, 
author of “Tne Confessions of a Frivolous 
on. "etc. 74x45, pp. 84. Boston: Ticknor 


Some Pireage and Curious Punishments. (The 


‘ime Series.) eXxe%, pp. #%. The 
BONING, occ cccccccsscsccccccscege st #*tcccce ceesesooce 0 60 
ey England. By walle hfe 
270. Thesam 05) 


A Plat Iron for a Farthing: or, ‘Some "Passages 
in the Life of an Only son. By Julisna ae. 
tia Ewiog. author of “Jackanapes and 
Other Tales," etc “Iustrated. 639x444, pp. 

vii, 284. Boston: Roberts Bros 

Berries of the Brier. By Arlo Sates, OK x4%, 
pp. %. The same. 1 00 

A Phavto n Lover. A Fantastic Story. “By Ver- 

pon Lee, author of ‘ Sapherten, " ete. 6% 
x44, pp. 11, 134. The sam 

The Making cf a Man. The Story of ee 
By Julia McNair Wright. autho: of “ Han 
pak,” etc, 7'x4%, pp New York: The 
National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion . ouse 

The Brooklet Series. Edited by Miss L new 108 
Pebbies frcm the Brook, 


e Drops of Water, Fireside Stories Gur 
Pets. 6x4, pp each, 72, The same. Frice, 
each, 26 cents; six volumes in box............. 1 60 


The Book; or, When one By was mm the Bible 
ne Written. , A. e Kev. 
D.D. With an troduction by” Prof. M. 
Riddle, 744x4% pp. Congrega- 
aaeet euler. “PC La “and Tubiishing 5o- 

y 


Selectoons from the Psalms and Other Scriptures 
pb the Kevised Version, for Hesponsive Read- 
| —R. in Church Services ‘and on Special Occa- 
gions. Lyng A) o Ber. Joseph T. Duryea, 
D.v, 8x6, pp. vili Re idicavetencces 0 50 
Ancient American “Folities at Hugh J. Hast- 
ings. kd ted a Revised by his Nephew, 
Hugh Hastin . tyreelin Square Library). 
lixs, pp. 147. New York: Harper & Bros...:.. 0 30 
Baptized With aCurse. A Romence, By Edith 
Stewart Drewry. 6%x4}9,pp.212. Thesame,, 0 25 
Perley'’s Keminiscences of Sixty Years in the Na- 
Senel Net ropolie, 4 Lg Ate fs fine. 
ra Vo xh%, xviii, 64 - 
deiphia: Hubbard —~ sheet - 
The Boys’ Book of emaes and Outdoor Life. Ed- 
ited by Maurice Thompson. 9x64. pp. xiv, 
362. New York: The Century Co 
Fragments } Patio Judmus. Newly Edited b 
i eadel & ity M.A., isn. of ore on 
ege, Cawbridve, x xxiii, 110, 
New York: mjaive. tigaen = 
Our New Alaska; or, The rv ‘Purchase 
Vindicated. By Cherles Hallock, author of 
the My Tourist,” ete, Iilustrated. 
84¢x5 fe ‘9. New York: Forest and 
See SO Dinca ctttesetentnactnccancce 1 60 
A Step Aside. By Peastovte, Dunning angeres 
pon a Cast,” etc. 734 338, 
and New York: Houghton, oan & G oo" hecess 1 29 
Traneformed; or, Three Weeks in a Life-Time, 
| Ae Fiorenos Jroatgo emery, patees of 
ether,” etc, 7x4}, 
Bhi Polladciy nia: J.B. Lippincott 
Biblical Theater oe pe Old Testament. ‘in d 
on Och Kevere Franklin Weidner, 
author Of «“ Gommentary on Mark,” etc, 
x5, pp. xiv, 224. Chicago: F. H. Kevell.. 1% 
The Stork Family in the Lutheran Church. By 
ohn G. Morris, .D., autbor of 
* Fift Looe A. the Lutheran Mi inistry.” 
x4%. postasetete: Luth 
eran fabs Cation Societ eee - 12% 
Helping Himself; or Gree Thornton’ - ‘Ambt- 
on. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author ‘of 
**Ragved Dick,” ete, x4 » pp. = Phi le 
delphia: Porter & Coate: ne 
Aidsto History. Pupils “companion “Book. to 
Swinton's Vutlines. py 42 a F. Rudd, Cex 
64. pp.77. Chicago: 7' 2 Living Church... 
Bome Rheqes. A Review of Ingersoll and his 
Meth oe 8 ~~ J Ottman Hebern Kothacker. 
6% x5 pe Washington, D. C.: The 
Hateht tbhehing Go anasadancadntnaadeadaae 0 50 
By Man “ame Death, *. Reverie. By George B. 
Perry. 6xb% Pp. 3 oy 5 Geo F.Crcok, 0 60 
Woman y arent’ Crime! ear laughter of the 
qongognts! + Indictment and the Remedy, 
By J. T. Coo .D., 0 Cedar Rapids, sows. 
6% x5%. pp 47." Moline, Ill.: J. W. War: 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE. 
4) Novel by Edward P. eres 12mo. Uniform with 











Roe’s other works, 
NAIURE'S SERIAL STORY. 
By Edward P. Roe, 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Oniform with Mr. Roe's other works. $1.50. 

A new edition containing a portion of the illustrations 
which appeared in the book when issued in quarto form. 
At ite new price it will be within the reach of thou- 
sands to whom its former price was prohibitive. 
TEN HICHINGS. 


Folio. Cloth, $7.60. 

Examples of the etched work of Masse, Cazanova, 
Rhead, Gravesend, Jacomb-Hood, Ballin, L’Her- 
mitte, Vacquemart, Steele, Veyrasset. 

BLUE JACKETS OF "61. 

A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. For 
Young People. By Willis J. Abbot. With many 
Illustrations, mostly by W. C. Jackson. 4to. Cloth 


$3.00. 

We call espec‘al attention to this book, which. from its 
subject, the vivii manner in which the subject ia 
treated, and the vigor of its illustrations is, we 
think, destined to excite widespread attention. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE WEER. 

Being the honest and ted by avthentic account of cer- 
jae stories as related the Red Indian of Alex- 

Selkirk, jr., ae truthfully set down b 
vr tiiam Th 2 Feters. with pictures thereun 
by — Peters. 87 Iliustrations. 4to. Cloth, 
% 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A RO- 
MAN BOY. 

By Alfred J. Church, Professor of Latin in Universi- 

y Coll nam oa London; author of Stories from Homer, 

Virgil, etc. With 12 2 Ilustra. 
tions dy yr Marie. Cloth. Uniform with the 
author's other works. $1.50. 

THE THORN IN THE NEST. 

A novel by Martha Finley, author of the Elsie 
Books, Cloth. 12mo, $1.25. 

ELSIE'S KITH AND KIN. 


A new volume in the ever increasingly popular Elsie 
pt5-- 12mo. —— A ad 


Elsie Books, 1 
MILDRED'S BOYS A "ND GIRLS, 
A -_ volume in the Mildred Series. 16mo. Cloth. 


The characters tn the Blot Books appear also in the 
DODD, MEAD & €0., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


SOLAR HEAT, GRAVITATION 
AND SUN SPOTS. 


By J. H. KEDZIE. 
Bmo, Cloth, with 22 fine illustrations, $1.50. 


“It may be the initial means of bringing about a 
revolution in our ways of regarding the subject.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“It is not possible to even hint at the variety of fact 
and argument adduced. e work is in all respects 
bite acute, clear-sighted performance."’.— 
‘a mee, 


sely what he wishes to state, and why. 
There is Ty arena of otal ee. | nor dullness 
about the 
Lutheran 





A New Book by Dr. Winchell. 


GEOLOGICAL STUDIES; 


Or, The Elements of Ceology, for 
High Schools, Colleges, Normal, 
and Other Schools. 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. 
Professor of Geology and Palwzontology, University of 
Michigan. 


640 pages, 367 fine illustrations, $3. 


“In etylethe work is fascinating alike to the liter- 
ary critic and the student, Its method is provressive, 
Lever taxing the imagination severely, and yet always 
stimulating it, always advancing to a new hight, sug- 
— 2 roader horizon. In material it is com- 

nD sugges’ estions for field study it is clear and 


middoy g ory ofthe rahe inepiratio day. The hom 

e school, the library,and the church, the student, 
t e 1eacher, the writer. are alike indebted to the av- 
thor, who will win international fame through this 
work."—New England Journal of Education, ‘Boston 





DR. WINCHELL’A OTHER WORKS: 


PRE-ADAMITES: or,A DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
Existence of Men Before Adam, With charts and 
illustrations, Fourth Edition, 8vo,600 pages, 83,5". 


WORLD LIFE. A study of the formation, growth, 
and decay of worlds, from their earliest existence 
as nebulous masses diffused through space to 
their development into sun and world systems, 
and their final dissolution. Illustrated. i2mo, 
cloth. Second Edition. $2.fv, 


SPARKS FROM A SEOLostsT's HAMMER, Illus. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, 82.01 


ON Geolomy for EXCURSIONS; or, The Rudiments of 


ecology for youn Learners. Iliustrated, i2mo, 
cloth. 


PRESIDENT PORTER’S NEW BOOK, 
KANT’S ETHICS, A pS By EXPOSITION. By 


1,25. a thee fifth 
SOPHICAL CLAS- 





Bes ion an able, scholarly volume, ana will richly re- 
pay the stucent for | Sime devoted to it.".—Chris- 
tan at Work, New Yor. 


Preceding Tetum of the Series: 


Kan? CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By P 
$i &= Ppt tt 1., of the University of meals 


SCHFLLING'S TPAROULP DENTAL IDEALISM, 
By Prof. Jonn Watson, LL.D., of Queen's Univers- 
ity, Saseeen Canada, 81.2). 


FIQETeS SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE, By P ret. 
C. Everett, v.D., of harvard University” $1.25 


HEGEL'S ZSTHETICS. By Prof. J. 8. Kedney, 
T. D., of Seabury Divinity School, $1.25. 8 


The above books are bound in uniform style, 1émo 


cloth. Price, $1.25 per volume, or 86,25 for the set of 
five volumes in a neat paper box. 


NORSE BOOKS. 


ANDERSON’S NORSKE MYTHOLOGY. $2.50. 
ANDERSON'S YOUNGEREDDA, 82.00. 
ANDERSON'S VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH. 


$2.00, 

ANDERSON'S AMERICA NOL DISCOVERED BY 
Columbus, $1.00, 

HORN'S HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIAN LITERA 
ture. $3.50, 

FORESTIER'S ECHOES FROM MISTI LAND; or, the 
Nibelungen Tay. 81,50. 

HOLCOMB'S TEGNER'S FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA 
$1.50, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of Br.tisb autbors, in rocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for 4+ 


DU PRAT & Co., 


wccessor to GEO. J. COOMBES, 
Deaters in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th street. New York City. 


‘A book of 100 Th 
PAPER otsfisacit 
e ° 
Rayer ced or othe rt 
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nia will in; 


hile for 
eorteat > 
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a “One hundred 
aid, to an sddreas fo tor te ae A - teak 
ROWELL” & CO.. NEWSPAPER ADVERTIGIN 

U0, te byewse St. (Prinung House Square),N.Y. 
R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
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Text-Books 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 

A New, Mayo Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition. A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biograpby ana Mythology Containing complete 
and concise Biographical Sketches oft the Emineut 
Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J.T so 
M. D., LL.D. Imperial fvo. 2,550 pages. Sheep 


—— Dicti:naries. 


Household Dictwonary. Containing 50,000 Words, 
with  etititions. 489 pages. Crown 8v0, Cloth, 


81.50. 

Com srcheneine Dictionary. Tlustrated. 2mo, €08 
pages. “alt bound. 81. 

New School pnery. Tliustrated. 390 pages. 
iémo. Cloth. 9% cen 


Contanseau’s Practical Dictionary of the 


French and English Laneuages. P ad Leon Con- 
tapseau. Crow 8vo. Cloth. 81.44 


Longman’s Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages. By F. W. Longman. 1smo 
Cloth, 81.29. 


Groves's Greek and English Dictionary. 


Comprising all the Words in the Writings of the 
Most Popular Greek Autbors. By Kev. John 
Groves. Revised Edition. svo. Sheep. $2.16. 


Gardier’s Latin and English Lexicon. 
Adapted to the Classics usually studied prepara- 
tory toa College Course. By F. Gardner, A.M. 
8vo, Sheep, 8:.16. 

Leveret’s Latin and English Lexicon. 


Enlarged ana ee agar Edition. By E. P. Lev- 
erect. 8vo. 83.36. 


Pickering’s Greek and English Lexicon. 
By John Pickering, LL.D, 8vo. Sheep. 83.36. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


A Complete Geogeaphis ical Diotieners. New Edi- 
tion. Therouch! evised and Greatly Enlarged. 
Containing Sup: lementary Tabies, with the most 
recent Census Returns. Koyal 8vo. Sheep. $12.10, 


Green's Lessons in Chemistry. 


A_ New Elementary _Text- Book. Bypesiely 
Adapted for Schools and Geom. By Pro 
H. Greene, M.D. l2mo. $1.20. 


Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20, 


Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20, 


Outter’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


Three books. First. 4 pane. Illustrated. 77 
cents. tecond, 309 Lilustrated. 1.29 
Third, 348 pages. 230 iilustrations. eas. 


Reader's Reference Library. 


ern Familiar Quotations,” * Worcester's Cumpre- 
hensive Jhctionary,” “ Roget's Thesaurus,” avd 
tish Synonymes,” 8 vols, Bound 1n halt 
morocco, g1lt top. Per set, in pasteboard box 
#20,00. Any volume sold separeacly. 


Chambers's Encyclopedia. 


Suatien Revised Edition, The best in every 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Protusely illustrated with Maps, Plates and Wocd- 
cuts. 10 vols. val 8vo. Sevesel editions at vari- 
ous prices, from 815.60 to $80.; 0. 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


Religious Journals and 
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SCRIBNERS’ IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A HOSTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Demosthenes. By FRANK BYRON J EVONS, 
M.A., Tutor in the University of Durham. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. ‘ sale 
n nowl- 
The reader who is anxious to gain a sow 

edge of the literature of classic Greece will find Mr. 

Jevons's book thorough-soing and accurate. 
* A gound and useful piece of work... Very 

readable.”—Saturday Review, Londen. ; 

From Am- 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. bergoul to 
Telephone. By PARK BEMJAMIN, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 

he wonderful advances which have been made in 
practically applying electric force to the service of 
man have made such & book as this almost a neces- 
sity. Mr. Benjamin gives a popular and comprehen- 
sive account of the advancement of electric science 
from the earliest to the latest times. Of special in- 
terest and importance are the descriptions of the 
most recent inventions and achievements, The book 
is profusely illustrated. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 1580- 


1643 By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. I_ 
lustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr, Drake has told the story of New England in 
such a marvelously vivid and graphic way that his 
hook reads like a romance, But interesting as it is, 
it has also a special claim upon readers, in that every 
statement has been verified by the light of modern 
research. The illustrations are admirable, and are to 





be found on almost every page, 


THE BOOK BUYER. An Illustrated Monthly Summar 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN, or, The 
Boiy and Mind in One System, 


With Illustrative Diagrams. Revised Edition. 
By MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.75. 


“ It is, I think, the greatest and most useful) of the 
books of the greatest of our American educatcrs, the 
Rev. Dr. Hopkins, aud is destined to do a great work, 
in forming not only the ideas, but the character of 
youth in America and in other parts of the world.”"— 
Gen, 8. C. AnMsTRONG, Principal of Hampton Insti 
tute, 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY, 3°. “ws 


SCHLEY, U. 8. N., and Prof. J. R. SOLEY, 
U.8.N. Illustrated from the Photographs 
and Maps of the Relief Expedition. New 
Edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. An admirable 
supplement to Lieut, Greely’s own book, 
“The book is singularly well done,” says the New 
York Tvmes. “ The whole story is told in plain facts, 
plainly and intelligently stated, and the adjectives 
are few. Rarely isa great story narrated so simply 
and yet so effectively.” 


PSYCHOLOGY: THE COGNITIVE POWERS, 


By JAMES M’COSBH, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Princeton College. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Tbis work will be the crowniug literary labor of 
the learned author, as it will bs the ripened fruit of a 
life-long study and of thirty-four years of teaching 
in this branch of science."—Christian Intelligencer. 


of Americanand 


Foreign Literature. Annual Subscription $1. Send for Sample Copy. 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINS: Portrait of a well-known Author, London Letter, Illustra- 
tions from the new Books, with Reviews, News and Noles, Foreign Notes, Special Articles on Literary 


and Bibliographical subjects,etc., etc. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or, sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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Maurice Thompson 


BY-WAYSand BIRD NOTES. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Ideal Edition, 


fine cloth, beveled boards, gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 
s H ‘When Maurice Thompson em- 242 
F ascli nati ng. ploys his pen in writing of out- Ideal Ed ition. 


door life, with its kaleidoscopic shifting of scenes and its endless succession of incidents, he is a fas- 


cinating writer. 


His descriptions of wood and adventure are graphic and racy. They are full of the 


lore of nature and appeal forcibly to that savage instinct which all the training of civilization can 
never wholly eliminate. In the woods he is athome and almost inimitable. This volume contains 


some of his happiest efforts. 


Every man who has ever tramped through the woods with gun 


or rod; or, better, without either, will recognize the genuine forest flavor in them blended with just 
enough of book learning to give it the additional zest of fuller knowledge.’’—Inquirer, Philadelphia. 


id Whi Cc “A series of fascinating papers 
y iC. whose charm is in the fresh- 


ness with which the author brings to mind the 
songs of the birds and the thousand delicious 
odors of forest, meadow, and stream, Though 
not in verse, their graceful touches of expres- 
sion, rich imagination, and subtle philosophy, 
their quick sympathy with every varying phase 
of outdoor life, and their poetic fervor ought to 
rank them among the classics of idyllic poetry. 
Mr. Thompson's enthusiasm for outdoor life has 
made him more than a mere enthusiast. He is 


an alert, finely trained, whole-hearted lover, 
whom nature has drawn into such close friend- 
ship that he heurs her every whisper and under- 
stands every throbbing heart beat. Itis often 
his quaint form of expression that delights as 
much as it isthe genuineness of his feeling that 
makes the reader long to see and feel as he 
does.”’— The Advance, Chicago, It. 

2S “This beautiful vol- 
Exquisite. ume is one of those 
pleasing and exquisitely wrought children of 
fact and fancy which ought to be in the hands 
of every lover of nature. The perusal of its 
pages wraps one in that dreamy and pleasant 
Indian summer feeling which used to possess us 
whenever we read those charming prose poems 
of Thoreau, which were so vividly and fanciful- 
ly rea! as to lull us into momentary belief that 
we were dancing with the young bears on the 
frost shaven tops of the cedars of Mt. Katahdin 
or really capturing nine-pound trout for our- 
selves, though we had never seen a live one, nor 
had ever angled for anything more gamey than 
small and not very hungry mud pout. While 
our author is so charmingly imaginative 
he never fails to weave in with his imagery the 
clever and accurate descriptions of the life, 
habits, and appearance of our feathered friends. 
Indeed, his bits of information concerning them 
are choice, new, and accurate. Every paper 
is teeming with the odor and incense of the 





woods and vocal with the songs of their feath- 
ered denizens. The volume has charms alike 
for the young and the old. To the one class it 
will recall the scenes and dreams of the times 
when the earth to them was new and full of 
melody and hilarious joy. To the other class it 
will be a strong inspiration to become acquaint- 
ed with the objects about them, and lead them 
out and up towards the source of all true happi- 
ness, ‘Our adorable God.’’’ —Christian Cyno- 
sure, Chicago. 


E h H ti “Is one of 
nt usias IC. the most 
charming books of the summer. The author is 
a keen lover of nature, and his pages have some 
of the fr and br of the woods. 
We doubt whether Thoreau himself ever wrote 
anything finer than some of the chapters of this 
book. What could be more delightful than his 
description of camping out “In a Palace of 
Reeds,"’ or evince a closer observation than that 
fascinating.-chapter on “a Red-headed Family?" 
The book is by all odds the best thing that Mr. 
Thompson has ever written and it will live the 
longest.— Interior, Chicago. 


S t “ Among the 
ports MAN. sicnrandin 
teresting writers of the modern nature cult, 
Maurice Thompson hasa peculiar place ; he is 
southern; he is amore or less scientific nat- 
uralist; and he is a sportsman. The Chero- 
kee hills of Georgia and the Florida everglades 
afford fresh sounds and sights scarcely touched 
in literature before he began contributing to 
the magazines, and this book of ‘ By-Ways and 
Bird Notes’ is very welcome. It is almost pure- 
ly a nature book. He does admirably the por- 
traits and biographies of the woodpeckers, and 
cuckoos, the red-birds, and their fellows, and 
their haunts are so strongly drawn that the 
very atmosphere of them encompasses his 
reader .’’—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Choice Books, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Cata- 
logue, free. The best literature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peart St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co., Clark and Adams Sts., Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 
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Scuoors yor Puysica, Curturs,” 16 East 
14th St. and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,” says of it: “1 never saw any 
other I liked half as well.” 


S5COND HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- 
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Park Row, N. Y. City. 
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CONSOLIDATED. 


With Words and Music. 


t” By the ase of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as how the 
original issue. 

40 Cents in Tinted Pap Paper Covers. 
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Religious Futelligence. 


CANADA METHODIST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D., 
Eprron CaNaDa “. METHODIST MaGazine." 








Arrzr the great question of University 
Federation was settled, other questions of 
minor importance, but still of considerable 
interest, came up. The best means of giv- 
ing effect to the federation scheme occupied 
some time. After the loyal Methodist fash- 
ion, the former opponents of the scheme 
joined hands heartily with its advocates to 
work out the practical problem. The Rev. 
Dr. Nelies, Chancellor of Victoria Univer- 
sity, one of the recent leaders of the op- 
position, avowed his hearty assent and con- 
gent to the final decision, and will give his 
best energies to faithfully carry it out. The 
Rev. Dr. Cavan, principal of Knox College, 
and the Rev. Dr. Castle, president of the 
Baptist College, have given public assur- 
ance of their cordial co operation. The 
General Conference set apart as Educational 
Secretary one of its strongest men,the Rev. 
Dr. Potts, who has occupied with distin” 
guished ability its foremost pulpits in 
Toronto, Montreal and Hamilton. His or- 
ganizing skill and platform ability are ex- 
pected to kindle the enthusiasm of the en- 
tire Church, to raise the half million 
needed for entering the federation, and to 
give our educational policy not merely in 
Ontario, butin the Maritime Provinces and 
in our vas: northwest territories a grand 
impulse on a bigher plane. 


Not a few memorials and resolutions 
came to the General Conference requesting 
the appointment of only one General Su- 
perintendent, instead of two; chiefly on 
the ground of econcmy, but partly also 
from the dislike of a considerable number 
of the oentralization of authority. It was 
urged on the other hand that the efficient 
superintendence of a Church extending 
from Labrador to the borders of Alaska, 
and reaching out beyond to the Bermudas 
and Japan, demanded the energies of not 
leas but moretbantwomen. It was argued 
that their duties could be so defined as to 
prevent any possibility of encroach ment on 
the rights or privileges of annual confer- 
ences or individual pastora. The appoint- 
ment of only one, it was urged, would be 
hardly just to an influential section of the 
United Church, the late Methodist Episco- 
pal body. While the basis of union would 
not be violated by the reduction, yet the 
election of but one would keep the promise 
to the ear and break it tothe hope. When 
the vote was taken it was a surprise to find 
only 60 for the reduction and 169 for retain- 
ing two superiotendents. Toen followed 
the elections. The Rev. Dr. Carman, for- 
mer Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who has won goldeu opinions by 
his abilities and energies as one of the su- 
perintendents since the union, was re-elected 
for the period of eight years. During the 
quadrennium, the Rev. Dr. Rice, the Se- 
nior Superintendent, had died, the result in 
large degree of his excessive labors, and 
his place was supplied ad interim by the 
Rev. Dr. Williams. Dr. Williams was the 
able leader of the opposition to the union, 
but, with characteristic loyalty, upon its 
adoption threw himself heartily into the 
work of promoting its success. By an 
overwhelming vote of the Conference he 
was re-vlected Superintendent for the pe- 
riod of four years. 

The growing needs and rapid development 
of our vast northwest territories, where 
towns and villages are springing up as by 
magic along the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, were urged as grounds for the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of missions 
for that region to select strategic pointa for 
occupation, and direct and oversee the mis- 
sionary operations. Such an office the Con- 
ference therefore created, though at the 
time of writing the election of the superin- 
tendent has not taken place. 

The election of most of the other de- 
partmental officers of the Church was by 
acclamation. Dr. Sutherland, the Mis- 
sionary Secretary, a man of singular versa- 
tility and ability, aid of rare debating 
power, John MacD mald, Esq., the Mis- 
sionary Treasurer; Dr. Briggs, the success- 





ful Book Steward at Toronto; Dr. With- 
row, the editor of the Methodist Magazine; 
the Rev. 8. F. Heustis, Book Steward at 
Halifax, N. 8., and the Rev. Dr. Lathern, 
the newly elected editor of the Wesleyan, 
Halifax, vice the Rev. T. W. Smith, its late 
accomplished editor, retired on account of 
ill health, were all returned without oppo- 
sition. The Rev. Dr. Dewart, for 
seventeen years ecitor of the Christian 
Guardian, the leading religious journal in 
the dominion—now in its fifty-fourth year 
—was élected by a majority of over a hun- 
dred over his rival nominee for the office. 

In the important department of Sunday- 
school instruction the statistics show that 
the Methodist Church in Canada has more 
than half of all the schools and of all the 
scholars in the Dominion. 

A vigorous debate took place on the 
proposition to extend the term of the pas- 
torate to four years. It was urged that the 
needs of the city churches, the loss of the 
cumulative influence of a prolonged pastor- 
ate, the need for consecutive expos:tory 
preaching, and many other reasons, de- 
manded an extension of the term. It was 
urged, on the other hand, that the Metho- 
dist increase in the Canadian cities was 
about double that in the country as a 
whole; that the ex‘ension of time was in 
the interest of a few gifted ministers and 
wealthy churches, and would tend to create 
invidious distinctions among the brother- 
hood; that the General Conference, com- 
posed of the ¢/i/e of the Church, clerical and 
lay, should guard the rights and privileges 
of the great mass of the rank and file of the 
ministers, and the needs of the average 
circuits. The motion for extension obtained 
ut an evening session a majority of three; 
but, on reconsideration next day, in a fuller 
conference, was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. 

The proposition of W. E. Sanford, Esq., 
of Hamilton, to create a consolidated treas- 
urership of all the funds of the Church, 
with a local advisory committee, attracted 
much attention. Greater efficiency and 
economy of administration were claimed 
for it; but the plan was referred to a com- 
mission to more fully develope the scheme 
during the ensuing quadrennium. 

Che Conference was marked by the ex- 
change of very cordial fraternal greeting 
with other Churches. The Rev. Dr Steven- 
son, delegate from the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, has been a frequent visitor in Cana- 
da. Some ten years ago he began, in a 
very small way, the rescue of little wan- 
dering waifs in the city of London. Siuce 
then a million of dollars have been placed 
at his disposal for this work, and many 
hundreds of city Arabs have been trans. 
ferred from ‘‘ the Arabia Petra of Lon- 
don’s stony streets to the Arabia Felix of 
happy Canadian homes.” The Rev. Dr. 
Joyce, of Cincinnati, conveyed the frater- 
nal greetings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States; and the Rev. 
Bishop Galloway,of Mississippi, those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. The 
warm-hearted messages of Christian broth- 
erhood of these honored delegates struck a 
responsive chord in all our hearts, and we 
felt that through these we touched hands 
with the common Methodism of the Old 
World and the New. 

A deputation was also received from the 
Presbyterian Church, which emphasized 
the growing unity of spirit and aim and 
Gbrietian endeavor of both our Churches. 
The Conference sent also a most kindly 
fraternal greeting to the Anglican Provin- 
cial Synod at Montreal, from which a most 
cordial response was received, 





Tue numbér of dnhabitants. of Jerusalem 
has, for many years, been a disputed matter. 
The following figures are based upon what seems 
to be first rate German authority... In 1847 the 
number was stated to be 17,000, According to a 
census taken in 1851 the city numbered 23,324 
people—namely, 12,256 Mohammedans, 7,488 
Christians, and 3,580 Jews, In 1858 the num- 
ber had already increased to 30,000. According 
to the latest and most careful investigation the 
number of Jews has increased remarkably, and 
now is about 20,000; the Mohammedans have 
decreased to 5,600, while the Christians are about 
the same as before. Among the Christians there 
are. 4,600 of the Greek Catholic confession, 
4,100 of the Roman Catholic, and 850 Protes- 
tants, chiefly Germans and English, 450 Armeni- 
ans, and a small number of Copts, Abyssinians, 
abd usited Catholics, Common report claims s 


© 





population of 40,000 to 45,000 for Jerusalem, but 
careful computation wil] not go beyond 35,000. 


--.-The following prayer for Church unity has 
been recommended for use by the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, and embodied by Bishop Herzog, 
of Switzerland, in the Old Catholic Liturgy : 

“Gracious Father, we humbly beseech thee for 
thy Holy Catholic Church: Fill it with all truth, 
and in al] trath with all peace; where it is corrupt 
purge it; where it is in error, direct it; where it is. 
dark, enlighten it; where it is superstitious, rectity 
it; where anything is amiss, reform it; where it is 
light, strengthen and confirm it; where it is in 
want, furnish it; where it is divided and rent 
asunder, heal the breaches thereof, O Thou Holy 
of Israel, for Jesus Christ’s Sake. Amen.” 


.. «It is well known that the English State 
Church theory assumes that the Church is for all 
the people, and the imposition of tithes rests on 
this view. But the Nonconformists have so 
completely withdrawn from the Establishment 
that their right of representation in its admuinis- 
tration is seldom asserted. A curious case 
occurred lately at Chudleigh, South Devon, 
where the rector proposed to have a surpliced 
choir : 

**It appears that the Bishop’s leave had been ob- 
tained, and that the vicar held a meeting which 
negatived the proposition, several Nonconformists 
voting, although appealed toto abstain. The same 
thing happened in another parish. Everything was 
ready for asurpliced choir; the majority of Church- 
men favored it, but at the Easter vestry, which was 
attended by many who hardly ever enter the church 
door, and by some Dissenters who never do ao, the 
project was defeated. The local preacher at the 
meeting-house was prominent in the loud‘ No!’ 
which went up from these non-communicating 
*Cnurchmep,’” 

The rector of the church indignantly asks: 

“IT should like to know what Nonconformists 
would say if Churchmen had the indecency to inter- 
fere with chapel arrangements and trust-deeds? It 
is a ‘pleasing fiction’ that supposes Nonconformists 
to be earnestly concerned in Church matters once 
a year; they may have the legal right, but it is an 
intolerable interference,” 


-.».The Christian Mirror reports that the 
committce appointed by York County, Maine, 
Congregational Conference met the committee 
appointed by the Free Baptists at thetr Quar- 
terly Meeting at Alwive, Sept. 1st. Their meet- 
ing was well atteoded, and the three on their 
committee were present. After a full and free 
discussion, in a most friendly way, there was 
but one opinion—namely, that the time bad come 
for a closer union of the two denominations. It 
was agreed that in the rural portions of the 
stare, churches must yoke together to support 
preaching ; there is nothing to hinder those of 
the same mode of church government from so 
uniting. The Free Baptist Quarterly Meeting 
passed these resolutions unanimously : 

“ Resolved, We favor the present attempts of 
union with Congregationalists in our county, and 
will endeavor that it may be promoted wherever 
circumstances and the upbuilding of Christ’s king- 
dom render it desirable. 

“ Resolved, That a ittee be appointed by 
this body to arrange with a similar committee ap” 
pointed by the Congregational Conference, for a 
convent.on of the Congregational and Free Baptist 
Churches of York Coun‘y.” 





....The Episcopal Provincial Synod of Canada 
bas adjourned. Oa the last day of the session 
Dr, Carry moved that the use of unfermented 
wine in the communion be forbidden. He held 
that the physical effect of the wine taken in 
the communion could not be injurious, while 
the moral effect of both fermented and unfer- 
mented wine might be detrimental. Dr, Stone 
said the Lord Jesus had ordained that we should 
use two distinct elements in the sacrament, 
bread and wine. If they changed the element 
of wine to anything else he maintained there 
would be no sacrament at all, Archdeacon 
Lindsay opposed the motion, but it was carried 
by a large majority. The Dean of Montreal 
moved that the resolutions on Chrietian union 
passed by the Synod be forwarded to the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other Protestant bodies. 
He said there was no hope of forming an alliance 
with the Roman Catholic Church, for the con- 
stitution of that Church forbade overtures until 
Protestants renounced what the Church of Rome 
considered to be errors of Protestantism, The 
motion was adopted. 


----It has been declared by those best ac- 
quainted with the facts that the three or more 
years of chronic warf are into which the Malagasy 
have been plunged with France, but are now 
happily freed from, have done no perceptible 
injury to their religious agencies. It threw the 
people more entirely on their own resources, 
and, as in by,gone times, their faith has shone 
bright in time of trouble. There is now, unfor- 
tunately, some reason to fear that France re- 
sents the effort of Madagascar to pay the fine 
impored upon her, and thus to free hercelf from 
French political dependence, 


.»» The loss by fire of all the stores of the 
Baptists of Arthington station at Stanley Pool, 
on the Congo River, valued at fifteen thousand 
dollars, isa very serious one; but it will be 
made up by appeals for generous contributions, 
and only cause’ delay and not disaster to the 
religious work there. 





Missions, 


Recent statistics relative to the Catholic 
population in India, place the number of Catho- 
lics depending upon the Vicars Apostolic and 
the Archbishop of Goa, in British India 
alone, at 1,349,878 ; while in the Portuguese ter- 
ritory—Goa, Diu, Daman, etc.—there are over 
252,477. These united populations have at their 
disposal 3,320 churches or chapels ; 1,652 schoole» 
with about 70,000 pupils ; 41 seminaries and col- 
leges, printing presses and journals; 123 relig- 
ious communities, 18 orphan asylums, 15 hoe- 
pitals and other charitable institutions. In the 
French Possessions—Pondichery, Karikal, 
Chandermagore, Yanaon and Mahé, the Cath_ 
olics number some 35,000. The lowest number 
of the Catholic population in India proper is 
estimated at 1,637,355, and it is claimed that in 
the last seven years over 100,000 pagans have 
been baptized in the Southern Vicariates ; while 
in the French portion of the Vicariate of Pon- 
dichery, 50,000 adult pagans have been con- 
verted in three years; and the same progress is 
noted in British India, where, in 1847, the Cath- 
olics numbered but 700,000. The increase is, 
therefore, estimated at about 12,000 annually. 


...-1p 1822 the Instiwte of the Propaganda 
was established in Rome, and since that time 
220,000,U00 lire have been expended in its work, 
resulting in the establishment of 270 new bish- 
oprics and prefectures, In 1822 there were 
only 12 Roman Catholic bishops in Asia—name- 
ly, six in China and six in India. Now India 
with Ceylon has 26 archbishops and 1,200 priests, 
and in Farther India, China and Japan 1,500,000 
Catholics are under the spiritual care of 50 
apostolic vicars and 1,400 missionaries. Before 
1822 there was no bishopric on the whole con- 
tinent of Africa. Now we find there 2 arch- 
bishops, 12 bishops, 17 vicars, and 16 pre- 
fects. The strongest growth is reported from 
the American continent. In British America, 
where 63 years ago there were but wo bishops, 
are now reported 30 bishops, 2,000 priests and 
two million Catholics. Australia has 23 bish- 
oprics, 

....A serious fire has occurred at Arthington 
or Ntamo Station (English Baptist Missionary 
Society) on the Congo. The stores, which were 
bnilt of grass,with their contents,were complete- 
ly destroyed. Baron von Nimptsch, Chief Ad- 
ministrator of the government of the Congo 
Free State of Leopoldsville—a name almost 
sufficiently cumbrous to smother any ordinary 
fire—and one hundred and forty Kaffirs ren- 
dered assistance in vain. The loss is about fif- 
teen thousand dollars. Arthington is the only 
station on the river in connection with this so- 
ciety whose houses and store buildings were of 
grass. Bricks for raising more durable struc- 
tures are already baked. The fire is supposed to 
have originated in the carelessness of boys who 
were bunting rats. Itis expected that the Lon- 
don Baptist churches will meet the loss without 
going to the Provinces. 


..--Instituta Judaica, established within the 
past three years, for the purpose of prorecuting 
mission work among the Jews, exist now at nine 
German universities. The leading epirit of the 
movement is Prof. Franz Delitzecb, of Leip- 
zig, the translator into Hebrew of the Greek 
New Testament. An appeal is now published 
by the authorities of the Leipzig institute for 
funds to establish a special schoul in that city ia 
which young men are to be educated for this 
work. Professor Delitzsch will himself arrange 
the course and teach some of the leading 
branches, About three hundred young theolo- 
gians are in connection with these institutes, 
and the prospect fora harvest among the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel is now better than 
it has been for centuries. 


...-There has been, it is stated, a great awaken- 
ing among the Boers (Dutch settlers) of Natal, 
South Africa. They have been so busy with 
prayer-meetings that the worldly have com- 
plained that they have spoiled the annual 
races, The leader among the converts is a Mr. 
Nel, who says he can count over two hundred in 
his sparsely settled district who have experienced 
a change of heart, The work was a very quiet 
one, beginning without the agency of evangelis- 
tic meetings. Those awakened showed great 
anxiety for the heathen Kaffirs, and many na- 
tives have been converted. 

....Anglican missionaries in the diocese of 
Maritzburg, South Africa, claim that the great 
sin of the Kaffirs is idleness. What work is done 
falls on the shoulders of the women, and they 
don’t work three months out of the twelve. 
When the-people are not off to a beer-drinking, 
they are stretched out in the sun, idling their 
time away. They don’t, it seems, like to R0 to 
church any better than they like to work. Some- 
times tbe impatient missionary will have to wait 
for his congregation more than an hour, even 
aiter a messenger haa been sent for them. 


....Mr. Grenfell, English Baptist missionary, 
has returned from a further cruise on-the Con- 
go. He reports ‘the upper river which was.s0 
uneasy.as being quiet as pastoral Wiltshire, no 
sign of hostility, plenty of food and -anztety 
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everywhere to enter into friendly relationships. 
Next to Mr. Stanley Mr. Grenfell has done most 
to open up the Congo. Five thousand miles of 
waterway are now fairly investigated. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 3D. 
JESUS BETRAYED.—Joun xviii, 1-14. 


Notes.—‘* The brook Kidron.” -This was a 
little water-course which ran down along the 
eastern side of Jeruealem.——-—‘“‘ Where was a 
garden.” —Gethsemane, as it is called elsewhere, 
a word which means an oil press, for making 
olive oil. The garden was probably an enclosed 
olive orchard. There are old olive trees there 
now, but they are not, of course, the ones then 
in existence, ‘* Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither.”"—Probably the garden belonged to some 
friend of his. “A band of soldiers.”—Ro- 
man soldiers from the castle of Antonia, sent by 
orders of Pilate, and under the command of the 
chief captain, an officer like our colonel. It 
implies that the Sanhedrim, who had ordered 
Jesus's arrest, feared an attempt at rescue, and 
go gent a strong force of Roman soldiers. 
‘* And officers.” —These were Jewish constables, 

—** With lanterns and torches and weapons.’» 
—The night required the lanterns and torches, 
They very likely came quietly, so as not to frighten 
away their prisoner; but when they came into 
the enclosed garden they would hastily make all 
the display of light they could to find those whom 
they sought. ‘6 Saith unto them, Whom seek 
ye?” —Jadas had already given them the sign by 
greeting Jesus. They went backward and 
fell to the ground.” —He came forward with such 
dignity and the fear of a prophet was on them. 
Remember that these were the Jewish officers, 
The Roman soldiers were in the background, 
ready to support the officers if needed. 
“ Jesus of Nazareth.”—He was, according to 
Eastern custom, known by the name of his 
town, to distinguish bim from others of the 
name. ** Let these go their way.”"—He was 
very anxious that they should not have heavier 
temptations thau they could bear. ‘* The 
word might be fulfilled."—John xvii, 12, 
‘« Having a sword.”—A common enough article 
of dress among those who could afford it.——-— 
** Cut off his right ear.”—He probably tried only 
to wound him, and not to kill him. It was very 
natural that this useless attempt at resistance 
should come from Peter. John does not men- 
tion that Jesua healed the ear.———* Seized 
Jesus and bound him.”—The Roman soldiers, 
having assisted by their presence, and seen Jesus 
safely in the custody of Annas and Caiaphas, 
probably went back to their quarters. ot: 
Annas first.”—Why to him first is not clear. 
Very likely he was a more important man than 
Caiaphas, who had been put as a figure head in 
the office, and the Jews still recognized his supe- 
rior influence. So Jesus was bronght there, 
perhaps in the same house where his son-in-law 
Caiaphas lived, for the preliminary examination 
before goiug to the Sanhedrim. 

Instruction.—All his work on earth done, Je- 
sus retired to pray. Work while there is work 
to do, and then seek communion with God. 

Jesus, who prayed when death was approach- 
ing, had been a man of prayer all his life. If he 
had not learned to pray before, he could not have 
found comfort in prayer when the last hour 
came. 

Judas’s sin was not a sudden one, 
been preparing for it many months, 
suddenly becomes a reprobate. 

Every man who is doing what Judas did while 
he carried the bag 18 liable to end as Judas did. 
If one indulges in repeated known sins he is on 
the traitor’s road. 

Not every man has his price ; but a great many 
men have their price, Judas’s price was less 
than twenty dollars; and many a man has sold 
his soul for less than Judas did. ° 

The sin of covetousness is one to be specially 
guarded against. It isa root of all evil. Learn 
to be both prudent and generous, Generosity is 
the best prudence, There is great wisdom in the 
words of the Psalmist : “‘ The righteous showeth 
favor and lendeth ; he will guide his affairs with 
discretion.” It may not be worldly wisdom, but 
it is a higher discretion, or divine wisdom, 

The tender love and care Jeeus showed for his 
disciples in the hour of bis own peril proves the 
truth of the word that, “having loved his own that 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end.” 

Our Lord’s example of forgstfulness of himself 
and thoughtfulness of others, even in his 
last moments, in the Garden and on the Cross, 
may well be remembered by the sick. He who 
himeelf never in his supemest agony forgot his 
friends, bids us even in pain and sickness be 
careful not to give trouble to others, 

Christ has no praise for the hot-headed Peter, 
God does not want imprudent and reckless 
defense of his cause. Help Christ in a Christian 
way. 

Think what would have been the result if our 
Lord had not been willing to drink that cup. 
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ews of the Week. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Sobranje, or national Assembly of 





. Buigaria, resolved, September 14th, after much 


opposition, to send a telegram to the Czar say- 
ing that Bulgarians would pray the Almighty to 
grant him a long and happy life, and laying at 
the Czar’s feet the devotion and fidelits of the 
Bulgarian people. The hope was also expressed 
that friendly relations between Bulgaria and 
Russia would be resumed, and that the Czar 
would defend the Bulgarians in their aspira- 
tions for union and independence. When 
the Russian Agent at Sofia was  pre- 
sented with the Sobranje’s telegram to the Czar 
praying for his friendship and protection, the 
agent sail: ‘Prince Alexander’s departure has 
removed the obstacle to good relations between 
Russia and Bulgaria, which was a source of 
great danger to the prosperity of Bulgarie, which 
Russia has at heart. Russia cannot admit even 
the idea of Prince Alexander returning to 
Bulgaria. This fact, therefore, is one guaran- 
ty of the happiness and internal inde- 
pendence which ycur telegram mentions. The 
President of the Sobranje then questioned 
the agent regarding the identity of the new 
candidate for the Bulgarian throne. The agent 
replied that that would entirely depend upon 
the powers. In his private capacity, the agent 
added, he had no information to give, saying: 
‘*The jury when elected does not know what it 
will have to adjudge. The Assembly must elect 
whom it thinks best capable of representing the 
dignity of Bulgaria.” The Sobranje closes its 
present session September 18th, A ukase will be 
read before adjournment, fixing the date for the 
election of the Great Assembly which is to elect 
anew Prince. The Journal de St. Pétersbourg 
says it cannot reconcile the Bulgarian address 
to the Czar, praying for his friendship and pro- 
tection, with the Sobranje’s reply to the speech 
of the Regency opening the session. ‘‘This 
confusion,” says the Journal, ‘‘ justifies Gen- 
eral Kaulbar’s mission. His counsels wil: ex- 
tricate Bulgaria from the existing crisis. The 
disorganization in the Sotia Assembly and 
among those guiding it must be checked.” 
The Sobranje voted a grant of $500,000 to pur- 
chase all of Prince Alexander’s property in Bul- 
garia, retaining from the whole sum $185,000 
with which to liquidate the Prince’s indebted- 
ness to the National Bank. A dispatch from 
Sofia, dated September 19th, says: “The Rus- 
sian agent here has officially threatened to sus 
pend relations with Bulgaria if the Government 
yield tu the Sobranje’s demand for the punish- 
ment of the authors of the revolutionary con- 
spiracy.” 


...-A revolution was attempted at Madrid, 
Spain, Sunday night, by a number of Spanish 
troops quartered in the city. The trouble was 
begun by a regiment of infantry in the Gil Blas 
barracks. The soldiers revolted, broke down 
the partition wall which separated them from 
two cavalry regiments, and intermingled with 
them. The officers of the three regiments did 
all in their power to dissuade the men from re- 
volting, but 300 of them marched through the 
center of Madrid, crying : ‘‘ Live the Republic !” 
A panic followed. The insurgents attempted to 
take possession of the arsenals, docks, and bar- 
racks, but were repulsed, and finally scattered: 
The rebels shot General Velarde tor refusing to 
join them, and mortally wounded Count Misra- 
sol, and killed a colonel of artillery. Many ar- 
rests have been made. The revolution is said to 
have been led by General Villacampa, 


...-There was desperate rioting on Divis- 
street Belfast, Ireland, September 19th, Police- 
men arrested two drunken men for fighting. A 
mob immediately gathered around the police 
and threatened them with violence, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the prisoners 
were secured, As soon as the barrack doors were 
closed behind the prisoners a fearfal attack was 
made upon the building by the mob outside, 
Shutters were torn down and windows were 
smashed with brickbats and paving stones. There 
were only four constables within the barracks, 
They fired eleven rounds, killing one man and 
wounding several others. A woman was 
wounded, and has since died in a hospital. The 
mob was scattered by reinforcements of po- 
lice. 


. «eeEl Coyote and thirty of his bandits have 
been killed by Mexican troops near Lampasas, 
Mexico. They were caught napping. 





DOMESTIC. 


--.-A National Conference of anti-saloon Re- 
publicans was held in Chicago Thursday, Sep- 
tember 16th. Sixteen states and one territory 
were represented by about 200 delegates. Sen- 
ator Blair, of New Hampshire, was chosen tem- 
porary, and ex-Senator Windom, of Minnesota, 
permanent chairman. Senator Blair, on taking 
the chair, spoke as follows: 

“I feel highly honored at being selected for the 


position ; for I believe this to be a great and a his- 
‘oric convention, whose work will live for all time, 


Tne objects of the convention are set forth at 
length io the call, but they can be epitomized in the 
statement that we are here to organize for the de- 
struction of the rum traffic throughout the country 
and the world. In endeavoring to bring about tnis 
result we wil) use the best means at our command 
for the time. As between low license and no 
license, we are for low license; as between low 
license and high license, we are for high license, 
and between high license and prohibition, we are 
for prohibition. We shall do nothing to convert 
any man to the theory that a license law is right, 
but that for the tame it is the most expedient thing 
we can resort to, But in the end the rum traffic 
must be extirpated. We are Republicans who have 
long been in the party, and will stay in the party 
and try to possess it. If there is anybody who does 
not like us, let him leave us, but he must also leave 
the Republican Party. I believe the Republican 
Party is the only medium through which we can 
hope for success. I have no hope otherwise, I 
have nothing to say against those in a third party, 
but I regret they are not with us to retain control 
ofthe Republicen Party. It this convention acts 
wisely I believe they will be with us yet, and within 
the lifetime of many of us we may have the pleasure 
of seeing both state and national prohibition.” 


Senator Windom discussed the saloon question 
at considerable length in its economic aspects, 
The following platform was adopted : 


‘The anti-saloon Republicans by their represen- 
tatives in nat.onal conference assembled do declare 
as follows: 

“1, That the liquor traffic, as it exists to-day in 
the United States, is the enemy of society, a fruitful 
source of corruption in politics, the ally of anarchy, 
a school of crime, and with its avowed purpose of 
seeking to corruptly control elections and legisla- 
tion is a menace to the public welfare, and deserves 
the condemnation of al] good men, 

“2, That we declare war against the saloon, and 
hold it to be the supreme duty of Government to 
adopt such measures 4s shall restrict it and control 
its influence at the earliest possible moment, and at 
the earliest possible moment extinguish it al- 
together, 

“3, We believe the national Government should 
absolutely prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the District of Columbia and all 
the territories of the United States. 

“4, We believe the best practical method of deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic in the several states is to 
let the people decide whether it shall be prolibited 
by the submission of constitutional amendments, 
and unti] such amendments are adopted by the 
passage of local option laws. 

“5, That, inasmuch as the saloon business cre» 
ates a special burden of taxation upon the people to 
support courts, jails, and almshouses, therefore a 
large annual tax should be levied upon the saloons 
as long as they continue to exist, and that they 
should be made responsible for all public and 
private injury resulting from the traffic. 

“6, That the Republican Party, wherever and 
whenever in power, should faithfully enforce what- 
ever ordinances, statutes, or constitutional amend- 
ments may be enacted for the restriction or sun- 
pression of the liquor traffic. 

“7, That we approve the action of Congress, and 
of the states that have done so, in providing for 
teaching the physiological effects of intoxicants in 
our public schools, and that we earnestly recom- 
meod to every state legislature the enactment of 
such laws as shall provide for the thorough teach- 
ing of such effects to our children, 

**8, We demand that the Republican Party, to 
which we belong and whose welfare we cherish, 
shall take a firm and decided stand as the friend of 
the home and the enemy of the saloon, in favor of 
this policy and these measures. We pledge our- 
selves to do our utmost to cause the party to take 
such a stand, and we call upon al] temperance men 
and all friends of humanity, of whatever party or 
name, to join with us in securing these objects, and 
in the support of the Republican Party, so far aa it 
shal] adopt them.’ 


A National Committee, consisting of one dele- 
gate from each state was appointed to carry on 
the movement. The Hon, Albert Griffin, the 
originator of the movement, is chairman of the 
Committee. 


.- The election in Maine last week resulted in 
the success of the Republican ticket. Bodwell 
for governor has 14,000 majority over Edwards, 


The Republicans elect 148 members of the legis- 
lature and the Democrats 35. The third party 
vote, in 472 towns was 3,839, 
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Church and¥Reform Associations. 


The Moxie Nerve Food is creating the wildest 
concern among the wholesale liquor dealers, It 
stops the rum habit at once, and makes the 
drinker feel better than liqtor ; leaves only good 
solid health, and doubles the drinker’s capacity 
for endurance, and the retail liquor dealers find 
they can make more money on it than on liquor. 
The church and reform associations are Dg 
the Moxie everywhere. Now the wholeralers 
want to job the Moxie. It is certainly making a 
great stir, and we hope it is to be the solution 
5 ho | a af pee Our druggists have it,— 
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THE POWER OF THE VISION OF 


CHRIST. 


No authentic picture of Christ, and no 
trustworthy description of his appearance 
has come down to us. It is remarkable that 
the four evangelists should have agreed in 
omitting just what every other biographer 
or novelist is careful to give. Nowhere 
have we a hint as to his personal figure or 
as to a lineament of hiscountenance. Some 
have guessed that he was fairer than all the 
fair, and others have presumed that his 
countenance was marred more than any 
man; but no one knows. The conventional 
picture of Jesus, which seems to us his cer- 
tain portrait, is not older than Michel Angelo. 

But, whatever his features may have been, 
we know that at times a strange majesty 
was expressed in them, which awed and 
overpowered all that saw him. Those who 
wished to flatter the Roman Emperor 
dropped their eyes when he looked on them, 
as if his gaze dazzled them. But it was 
his enemies that confessed the power of the 
vision of Christ. That was a strange scene 
when a company of soldiers and officers,led 
by one into whose heart we are told Satan bad 
entered, approached the garden with lan- 
terns and torches seeking Jesus. Emerging 
from the darkness of the olive shade into 
the full glare of the light, he stepped up to 
the armed men and asked: ‘‘ Whom seek 
ye?” They answered: ‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” ‘Il am he,” replied Jesus; and when 
they heard his word and saw him standing 
calmly and bravely before them, something 
strangely majestic in the face of that un- 

rmed, unterrified teacher awed them, and 
they stepped backward and fell to the 
ground. Something similar must have 
been the expression of superhuman power 
in his face when twice he drove the traders 











out of the temple. His own disciples saw 
something in him that made them afraid. 
It would seem there was something in his 
face always of that overwhelming glory 
which appeared to three of them on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. 

Whatever there may have been supernat- 
ural in the view of Christ which drove back 
the soldiers and officers speechless, for us 
who may yet in our way see Christ there isa 
power inthe vision not wholly miraculous, 
The sinful soul that has the privilege of this 
vision sees holiness spotless and ineffable. 
Such a vision is one of power and reproof. 
Domitian, we are told, could not endure to 
have a good man in Rome, because his 
very existence was a rebuke. To see the 
holy Jesus is to see one’s self a sinner, and 
to be rebuked. ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen thee,” 
says the patriarch, ‘‘ therefore 1 abhor my- 
self.” When the prophet had the vision of 
the thrice holy God on his throne, he cried: 
** Wo is me, for lamundone; because I am 
a man of unclean lips, and I dwell amidst a 
people of unclean lips, because mine eyes 
have secn the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 

The vision of Christ is one of crushing 
power, because it is not only the vision of 
dazzling goodness, but of goodness neg- 
lected, disobeyed, omnipotent and just. 
Jesus is the judge. We see him on his 
throne. He wields the scepter of judgment. 
He saith: ‘* Depart.” The soul that fairly 
gets this view of Christ cannot but be 
afraid. 

But the chief power of a vision of Christ 
is discovered when he isseen loving, plead- 
ing, dying. Peter had that view of the 
Master just for a moment: ‘* Then the Lord 
looked upon Peter,” and we are told he 
went out and wept bitterly. That one look 
made anew man of him. The cowardice 
and the reckless impulsiveness were both 
gone. From the moment he caught that 
loving, pitying, convicting, beseeching 
glance he was transformed into the Rock. 

It is the most blessed experience a man 
can have to walk in the constant presence 
of the vision of God and his Son Jesus 
Christ. There is, even while we are on 
earth, a door opened into Heaven to give 
us that visioo. The sight of it will give 
us much likeness to Christ, and the cum- 
pleter sight of him above will give us com- 
plete likeness. ‘*Then shall we be like 
him because we shall gee him 8s he is.” 


-_ 


A STATE OF PERIL. 


BAcksLIDING can only be predicated of 
those who have known the Lord and been 
the recipients of bis gracious goodness and 
merciful favor. We uve the word com- 
monly of those who have lost communion 
with God by turoing away from him, and 
from a life of faith and prayer, and gone 
back to a worldly and careless course of 
life. They are not apostates as was Demas, 
who probably never knew the Lord spiritu- 
ally, and went back to the world which he 
had never left in his heart, They are not 
hypocrites as was Simon Magus, who only 
professed a faith in Christ from the hope of 
gain to himself. They are those who have 
been really renewed in the spirit of their 
minds by regeneration, who have been 
truly converted and are even in their back- 
slidden state the children of God, but have 
been led away from a life of faith and 
prayer through one or another of the va- 
rious weaknesses of the human heart and 
will, when appealed to by the world, the 
flesh, or especially by the Devil, who,is wily, 
alert and persistent in the exercise of his 
devices to seduce the children of God from 
their faithfulness and communion. 

From this fact—viz: that backsliders 
are wandering children of God—they are or 
ought to be an object of special care und 
concern to the Church, by whom every 
effort ought to be made to hunt them up 
and restore them to communion and to lov- 
ing service and fellowship with the saints. 
It is too often the case that backsliders are 
allowed to go away without much, if any, 
concern, Their defection is noted, and 
commented on, but not much is done to re- 
coverthem. Of course they are preached 
to from the pulpit, and it may be are 
prayed for by those of their own personal 
household; but there is no organized system 
of rescuing them before they are gone clean 
back from following, the Lord, or of recov- 
ering them after they are away in the world’s 
wilderness, If theirlives become flagrant, 








they are arraigned befure the church and 
excluded, and then are left to smart under 
the double pain of wounded conscience and 
embittered feelings. 

Of the sin of backsliding the Bible is 
specially explicit and descriptive. It is de. 
clared to be an amazement to the reason, an 
astonishment to the heavens, and asore and 
great grief to God himself. ‘‘The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass her master’s 
crib,” but the backslider does not consider 
the claims of God upon him or the debt of 
love and gratitude he owes to his Divine 
Redeemer. Apcstasy from the false gods 
of the heathen is almost unknown; but the 
people of the living God who have been 
bought at so great a price and sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, and saved from eternal 
dzath unto eternal life, do, by their back- 
sliding, change their God for the beggarly 
things of the world, which only minister to 
their bodily senses. They forsake God, 
who is the fountain of living water2, and 
hew out for themselves broken cisterns 
which can hold no water. 


The sin, folly, and misery of this estate 
ought to be apparent to all; and yet it is 
one of the frightful consequences of back- 
sliding that it dulls alt spiritual perceptions, 
and blunts all spiritual sensitiveness. If 
sin is sinful in the man or woman who 
has never known the power of redeem- 
ing Jove and grace, how much more sinful 
must it be in those who have been re- 
deemed from it and introduced into 
the sweets and glories of a life whose 
direction is away from sin and always 
toward holiness. If the common sinner is 
chargeable with ingratitude toward God, 
his Creator and Providence, how much 
mcre is the ingratitude of the man who 
sins against the love of God in Christ Jesus. 
If it is the bight of folly for a soul who 
never knew God or enjoyed etern»! life to 
lose his soul for the sake of the pleasures 
of sin for a season, how much more marked 
is the folly of a man, who, having been put 
in possession of eternal life, and made 
an heir of glory, flings this precious salva- 
tion away from him, and goes back to the 
temporary gratifications of the fleshly mind 
whose end is but death. We can under- 
stand a man who has always lived in 
poverty and squslor becoming in a measure, 
if not content with his condition, at least 
calous to it, but we can not understand 
such a man, after having been lifted 
out of that condition of poverty and squalor 
by the bequest of an ample fortune, which 
not only put him beyond want but also 
brought with it cultivation of taste and all 
surroundings of culture, deliberately fling- 
ing all these things away,and going back 
to his poverty and miserable surroundings. 

It iseven more difficult to understand how 
a soul that has once known the joy of for- 
givenese, the strength of justification and 
the renewal of life in regeneration, can de- 
liberately give this all up and go back to 
the darkness of sin, the soilure of con- 
science and the utter despair of all future 
blessedness. Of course the sow will go 
back to her wallow in the mire, and the 
dog to his vomit again, because the one 
was never aught else but a sow and the other 
never aughtelse but adog. Their nature 
having never been changed, they could not 
nave delight in surroundings for which they 
were not fitted; but the backslider is one in 
whom the Spirit of God has wrought a 
change of gpiritual nature sensitive to the 
spiritual possessions and joys bestowed in 
our salvation. 


Backsliding cannot but be “‘an evil and 
bitter thing” in its results to the child of 
God. What can come of sheep herding 
with goats, but starvation and injury from 
so uncongenial a companionship? What 
must be the end of a silly sheep that goes 
to dwcll among wolves? What would be the 
lot of an angel who should choose the com- 
pany of devils? And so it must be with the 
believer who consorts with the unbeliever. 
Lot in Sodom ‘‘ vexed his righteous soul” 
with those evil doers, and yet, making his 
home with them, he finally lost all the 
things he sought by a residence in Sodom ; 
lost his wife, and worse than lost his chil- 
dren, and himeelf was only saved ‘‘so as 
by fire.” 

A multitude of considerations are urged 
throughout God’s Word against backslid- 
ing, but’ we suggest but one other. A state 
of backsliding is a state of dreadful ‘peril. 





For, though we have said and firmly believe 
that the truly regenerate man or woman 
will win his way back to God, or, rather, 
will be won back to God, either by a 
sense of his own misery, or by the heavy 
chastisement of a Heavenly Father's hand, 
nevertheless, the state of backsliding is 
presumptive evidence against a previous 
state of grace. The man who is living in 
sin after having made confession of faith, 
is presumptively a man who never was 
converted, but is one who,like the man out of 
whom the devil was turned only to return 
with seven other devils more wicked than 
himself, which make his backslidden €s- 
tate worse than his state before professed 
conversion. 





THE ANTI-SALOON CONFERENCE. 


WHATEVER mey be the outcome of the 
National Anti-Saloon Republican Con- 
ference, held last week in Cbicr- 
go, it cannot be denied that it was 
managed with good sense and mod- 
eration. It did nothing it ought not to 
have done; it failed in nothing it ought to 
have done. It erred neither by rashness 
nor by over-caution. It was a conference 
of earnest, clear-headed men intent on a 
single purpose—the overthrow of the sa- 
loon and saloon influence. While declai- 
ing themselves Republicans they had no 
word of abuse for the third party or any 
other foe of the saluon; and if they were 
inspired with the hope of conserving the 
Republican Party, they had no thought of 
conserving it except by inducing it to take 
its stand on the right side of the liquor 
question.” If they shall succeed in this 
the Republican Party will be conserved be- 
cause it deserves to be conserved. 

The Conference was not, of course, the 
mouthpiece of the Republican Party. 
Though several states were represented by 
delegates appointed by the Republican 
State Committees, either by general request 
or by authority of regular state conven- 
tions, the Conferenve was an unofficial Re- 
publican gathering, binding the party to 
nothing. It was, however, a conference 
representative in ahigher sense. The two 
hundred men who brought their credentials 
from sixteen states as widely separated as 
Maine and Nevada, and Michigan and 
Texas, were men fully competent to repre- 
sent the sober, thinking classes—the best, 
and as we believe, the largest element of 
the Republican Party. United States Sena- 
tor Blair, ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Windom, ex-Indian Commissioner Hiram 
Price, Chief-Justice Horton, of Kansas, 
ex-United States Senator McDill, Presi- 
dent Chapin, of Beloit College, and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale were the sort of men 
who composed the Conference, which was 
an able, grave and dignified body. 

The Conference in all its proceedings 
kept three things steadily in view: 

1. The saloon is a gigantic wrong. 

2. The people should have full power so 
to deal with it as to suppress it at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

3. All men who hate the saloon shou!d be 
in league against it. 

The platform adopted is in entire har- 
mony with these prineiples. It declares 
the liquor traffic to be *‘ the enemy of soci- 
ety, a fruitful source of corruption in po'- 
itics, the ally of anarchy, a school of crime, 
and, with its avowed purpose of seeking 
corruptly to control elections and legisla- 
tion, is a menace to the public welfare and 
deserves the condemnation of all good men.” 
The indictment charges evils of great mag- 
nitude. What follows? Itis the ‘‘ supreme 
duty of Government to suppress the saloon 
at the earliest possible moment.” Mean- 
time such measures should be adopted as 
will ‘‘ restrict it and control its influence.” 

This position is astrong one. It isa 
declaration of a war of extermination 
against the saloon. Absolute prohibition 
is recognized as the aim andend of the 
conflict. It puts war between the people 
and the saloon, and makes of them foes 
who can never become reconciled. . The 
battle must go on until the “‘énemy of so- 
ciety” surrenders unconditionally. There 
is no mistaking the meaning of the resolu- 
tions. They will admit of no other inter- 
pretation, and stronger and more advanced 
ground cannot be taken. Tae National 
Government is called upon to prohibit the 





manufacture and sale of intoxicants in the * 
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District of Columbia and the territories. As 
to the states the matter isin the hands of the 
people. They ought to have the power to 
decide the question by voting on # prohib- 
i constitutional amendment. 

ost this is clearly set forth in the plat- 
form. But what about those states which 
are not ready to adopt constitutional pro- 
hibition? Local option is recommended. 
Local option is prohibition applied to 
smaller divisions than states. It isan em- 
inently practicable measure, aud there is 
a wide demand for it. Until prohibitory 
amendments are adopted let local option 
laws be passed. This is the demand of the 
platform ; and will anybody say,that it does 
not greatly strengthen the hands ‘of the 
foes of the saloon? 

But what about cities and other localities 
where the pcople are not ready for local 
option? No form of prohibition can be 
successful without the support of the pub- 
lic sentiment. For thisreason the Chicago 
conference gave its sanction to restrictive 
as well as prohibitive methods. It favors 
the imposition of an annual tax for the 
support of courts, jails and almshouses, 
and demands that the saloons be ‘‘ made 
responsible for all public and private in- 
jury resulting from the traffic.” This was 
the only plank that provoked any opposi- 
tion. But it is not designed to wound any 
man’s conscience. It is not proposed as a 
cure for the saloon, but only as a tempo- 
rary expedient, to be used agairst the 
** saloons so long as they continue to exist.” 
There ought to be no hesitation in using 
the most ¢ffective means at hand in the 
tight against thesaloop. Wherever consti- 
tutional prohibition is possible, it should be 
adopted at once. Where local option is 
the most advanced measure possible, adopt 
local option, where local option is not pos- 
sible, and so long as communities must be 
cursed by saloons, let the saloons be sub- 
jected to every possible inconvenience. 

Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, in his 
speech as temporary chairman, put the 
case very tersely. ‘‘As between low li- 
cense,”’ he said, ‘‘ and no license, we are 
for low license; as between low license 
and high license, we are for high license; 
as between high license and prohibition, we 

are for prohibiticn.” 

This is what the anti-saloon Republicans, 
most of wbom are thorough-going pro- 
hibitionists, believe is demanded as a basis 
of agreement among the foes of the saloon, 
and while pledging themselves to do their 
utmost as Republicans to induce their party 
to take its staadon this platform, they call 
upon ‘‘all temperance men and all friends 
of humanity, of whatever party and name,” 
to join them in this war against the *‘ enemy 
of society.” 

Whatever may be the result of the efforts 
of the Anti-saloon Republicans, their first 
National Conference has given a broad, 
wise and statesmanlike platform for united 
and effective work against the saloon. 





THE MAINE ELECTION. 


Tue result of the election last week in 
Maioe is that the Republicans elected all 
their candidates for Congress, secured a 
large majority in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature, and chose the Governor by a plu- 
rality of between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand, and by an actual majority of be- 
tween nine and ten thousand. This is 
clearly a Republican victory, though by « 
reduced plurality and majority as compared 
with the election of 1884, when Mr. Blaine 
ran for President. The Democrats, the 
Prohibitionists, and the anti-Blaine papers 
seek to make as little as possible of this 
victory, while Republicans, including Mr. 
Blaine, express themselves in jubilant 
terms. 

The plain truth, reasonably stated, is that 
& majority of the people in Maine adhere to 
the Republican Party, and mean to support 
it and its principles, as opposed tc the Dem- 
ocrats and the Third-party Prohibitionists. 
They do not believe in Democracy, and 
do believe in Republicanism; and, more- 
over, On the question of temperance, they 
have said by their ballots that thev see no 
occasion for a Prohibition political party in 
Maine, as distinguished from the Repub- 
lican Party through which the Prohibition 
amendment and all the Prohibition legisla- 
tion of that state have been obtained. They 
are satisfied with the Republican Party and 


rropose to keep it in power. This is the 
conspicuous fact which appears in this elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Blaine took a very active part in the 
campaign, for the most part, discuss- 
ing national questions and denouncing 
the Third-party Prohibitionisis as incon- 
sistent with themselves and the virtual allies 
of the Democratic Party. His activity, 
connected with the fact that in 1884 he was 
the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and is somewhat talked of alike by 
his political friends and enemies as the Re- 
publican candidate in 1888, is the chief 
circumstance that attracted general atten- 
tion to this electior. We do not know 
how far he had in view a second nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, or whether he 
desires it at all. We simply know that he 
embarked in this campaign with his usual 
energy and force, and undoubtedly aid 
efficient work in determining the result. 
He is confessedly a power in anything to 
which he applies his hand. 

As to the question whether Mr. Blaine 
shall be renominated for the Presidency, 
we hold the opinion fully expressed in these 
columns before his nomination in 1884. 
We earnestly desire the defeat of the De- 
mocracy and the success of the Kepublican 
Party in 1888; and for this reason, if there 
were no other. we should exceedingly re. 
gret his renom nation. It would lead toa 
division in the Republican Party, quite as 
formidable as that of 1884; and unless the 
Democrats blundered most egregiously in 
the selection of their candidate, the Repub- 
lican Party would be defeated. This we 
regard as a conclusive reason why Repub- 
licans should look elsewhere for their can- 
didate, and select some one who, being 
qualified for the cffice, would unite the 
party and bring out its full strength in his 
support. It is only by taking this course 
that they can reasonably hope for succes:. 
Any other course would be political folly. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE THIRD 
PARTY. 


Tus election in Maine settles the future 
of the Third Party. It is not to bea 
serious factor in American politics. It has 
no future before it. Prohibition has a 
great future, thank God! but not the Pro- 
hibition Party. 

The disappointment of the Third Party 
Prohibitionists, who are but a very smail 
part of the Prohibitionists, over the Maine 
eiection is very great. ‘hey had every- 
thing in their favor, and they expected 
great things. They have aroused no public 
enthusiasm, and their vote shows no signs 
of healthy growth. It is true that in an off 
year, when no national issues are at stake, 
they have cast aout 3,500 votes. But let 
us sce what this means. In 1880 the Pro- 
hibition Party in Maine cast 418 votes; in 
1882, 881; in 1884 (for governor in Septem- 
ber), 1,190, and (for President in Novem- 
ber), 2,160. In the election Sept. 7th in 
Vermont the most the Prohibitionists can 
claim is that they have held their own. 
Their vote in 1884 was 1,752, and in 1886 it 
is 1,832, a gain of just eighty votes. 

Here is a real gain; but it is not at all the 
gain expected, nor is it the gain which 
would have appeared if there were a real 
conviction growing up that prohibition is a 
proper issue to base a party on. The Pro- 
hibitionists are never weary of comparing 
their party of *‘ moral ideas” with the carly 
anti-slavery party, under its names of the 
Liberty Party and the Free Soil Party, 
which were the ancestors of the Republican 
Party. But the anti-slavery party showed 
avery different growth from this Prohibi- 
tion Party. In Maine the anti-slavery third 
party had 194 votes in 1840; 4,836 in 1844, 
and 12,096 in 1848, and 67,379 in 1856, 
being a majority of about tweaty-‘ive thou- 
sand. In Vermont the third party cast 319 
votes in 1840, 3,954 in 1844, 18,837 in 1848, 
and 39,561 in 1856, a majority of 39,561 
We will take one other representative state, 
that of Massachusetts. That state cast 
1,621 votes in 1840 for Mr. Birney, 10,860 
for the same candidate in 1844, and 38,058 
for him in 1848, and gave Fremont a major- 
ity of fifty thousand over Buchanan and 
Fillmore in 1856. That is the way that a 
party grows that has vitality. The Prohibi- 
tion Party nowhere shows any evidence of 
taking hold, as did the earlier third party, 





of the conscience of the people. It grows 


beyond question; but it grows much more 
slowly, with great noise, but with small 
accomplishment. In Maine the party has 
grown in six years from 418 to about 8,500 
votes; but the anti-slavery party grew in 
four years, with vastly less pushing, from 
194 to 4,836. In Vermont, the Prohibition 
Party has grown in six years from 110 to 
1,884 votes; but the anti-slavery party grew 
in four years from 319 to 3,954. There was 
then no long initiated women’s society, with 
hundreds of thousands of members to push 
anti-slavery in politics, no century of sen- 
timent against slavery, as there now is 
against the saloon, none of the advantages 
which the Prohibition Party now possesses 
in having its prohibition views supported 
by society and the Church. Everything 
was against it; but it grew because it had 
with it the enthusiasm of a developing con- 
science. 

If we may then say that the Prohibition 
Party is a substantial failure, the ques:ion 
must next be answered, Why is this so? 
Will not the people respond to an appeal 
for prohibition? Certainly they wil!, and 
it is chiefly because they wish to fight the 
saloon by prohib‘tion and in every other 
way that they refuse to accept the Prohibi- 
tiog Pariy. They have common sense, and 
they see that prohibition has hitherto gained 
glorious victories by meral agitaiion, and 
that the political methods of the third par:y 
actualiy endanger prohibition. 

In the first place, third party Prohibition 
fliogs away the chance of compelling the ri- 
val parties to compete for its votes. Let it be 
understood that the temperance vote is a 
movable quantity, that it will go where its 
priaciples are supported, and both parties 
will be eager to get that vote. That is the 
way the saloon acts, and we can learn from 
the enemy. 

Again the Tnird Party makes both parties 
its foes. Both parties have, at times, been 
willing, chiefly the Republican in the North, 
and the Democratic in the South, to help 
prohibition. When a sufficient agitation has 
been inaugurated legistatures and governors 
elected by the old parties have given all the 
probibitory legislation asked for, in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Kansas, Georgia, etc. 
There have been great and shameful failures 
of the old parties, but other states wiil 
do the same, when the same pres- 
sure is brought to bear. The thing 
can be done and has been done with- 
out a third party, and with the entire good 
will of the old parties. But just as soon as 
prohibition makes war on the old parties, 
those in them who were lukewarm before 
now become hostile, and it is much more 
difficult to secure legislation. 

Besider, we cannot conceal it from our- 
selves that the third party Prohibitio nists 
are showing themselves much more anx- 
ious to make much of their party than to 
promote temperance. There is a growing 
and just suspicion that political ambition 
has more to do with their methods than a 
love of temperance. This is seen in the 
fact that their declared policy is *‘ No com- 
promise,” which has the remarkable mean- 
ing of no vo'ing for a prohibitionist unless 
he flies our political flag. So they will set 
up a candidate of their own against an 
active and pronounced prohibitionist of the 
old parties, when they know perfectly well 
that to do so is likely to elect a saloon man. 
Taney prefer a saloon man to a Republican 
or a Democratic prohibitionist. Now, the 
common sense of the people will see 
through that nonsense. 


Their utter impracticability is seen in 
their method of fighting the saloon. The 
common-sense principle of fighting the sa- 
loon is to take every inch you can get, and 
to retreat never. The political prohibition- 
ists have only one policy, and that is State 
Prohibition or nothing. Common-sense 
people regard free trade in rum as the low- 
est stage, and total prohibition as the upper 
stage, and they move forward just as fast 
as they can. The political prohibitionist, 
if we can judge from his constant policy, 
actually prefers the open hell of the unre- 
stricted saloon to everything else except 
absolute prohibition. He will not shut up 
one unless he can shut up all. If he can- 
not make it impossible to open a’saloon, he 
will not give any help to make it hard or 
expensive. He will give no assistance to a 
community which wishes local prohibition. 





tion whether the saloon shall be suppressed 
in its limits. It must be the state or noth- 
ing. 

We have not said that a moral question 
has no place in party issues. It may have 
@ place, as anti-slavery had a place. But 
anti-slavery made a party for itself, not be- 
cause it was a moral issue, but chiefly be- 
cause it was a sectional issue, which united 
one-half of the Union against the other. 
We believe that it will be found very dif- 
ficult to get up a really vital party for tem- 
perance or honesty or cbastity, because 
such duties will appeal to honest men in all 
parties. We believe it will be more than 
difficult—it will be impossible—to put any. 
vitality into this so-called Prohibition Party, 
not because men love their old parties so 
much, but because the policy of its leaders 
is unintelligent, and is hostile to the cause 
it purports to serve, 





SECRETARY BAYARD’S LAW. 


Sroretary Bayarp, not being satisfied 
with the discharge of Cutting by the judi- 
cial authority in Mexico, proposes, if cor- 
rectly reported, to insist that Article 186 of 
the Mexican Penal Cod°, so far as the 
United States is concerned, shall in effect 
be repealed. This article, in the cases 
specitied, and with the qualifications stated, 
givca to Mexican courts jurisdiction over 
offenses against Mexican citizens committed 
by Mexicans or aliens in other couatries, 
and, Lence, involves the claim of extra.ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. This the Secretary 
declares *‘ to be abhorrent to all the princi- 
ples of modern international law as recog- 
nized and practiced by governments which 
make any pretense to civilization.” His 
dcctrine is that the locus delicti, or the 
place where the offeader was when he com- 
mitted the offense, is the only place where, 
in consistency with the principles of inter- 
national law, he can be brought to trial and 
punishmect. This he assumed when, with- 
out any adequate knowledge of the facts, 
he made the imperative demand upon the 
Mexican Government tor the release of Cut- 
ting. 

The assumption of Secretary Bayard on 
this subject is, unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, contradicted, not only by the fact 
that France, Germany, ltaly, and Belgium 
claim and exercise extra-territorial juris. 
diction, as really as Mexico, but also by the 
fact that the United States and some of the 
states of the Unioa stand on the same 
ground. Congress, by the act of January 
80th, 1799, made it a penal offense for any 
citizen of the United States, even if resid- 
ing in a foreign country at the time of com- 
mitting the offense, unless duly. authorized 
by the Government so to do,‘‘to commence 
or carry on any verbal or written corres- 
pondence or intercourse with any foreign 
Government,or any officer or agent thereof, 
with a view to influence the measures or 
conduct of any foreign Goveroment, or any 
officer or agent thercof, in relation to apy 
disputes or controversies with the Unit'd 
States.” So, also, the act of February 
25th, 1863, making correspondence with 
‘*the pretended rebel government” a mig- 
demesnor, declares that ‘‘ where the offense 
is committed in a foreign country, the 
District Court of the United States for 
the district where the offendcr shall be first 
arrested shall have jurisdiction therecf.” 
The vct of August 18th, 1856, authorizes 
secretaries of legation and consular officers 
to administer oaths and perform notarial 
duties, and makes perjury or subornation 
of perjury abroad before such officers 
punishable ‘in any district of the United 

States in the same manner, in all respects, 
as if such offense had been committed in 
the United States.” This act is not cor. 
fined to persons owing allegiance to the 
United States, but includes aliens commit- 
ting the designated offenses. Thesame act 
makes pe ‘al the forgery abroad of consuler 
papers. These acts of Congress contain 
the principle of extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion, which, as found in the Mexican Penal 
Code, Secretary Bayard denounces as 
‘‘ abhorrent to all the principles of modern 
international law.” 

The Penal Code of the State of New York 





in the following section; 


Sect, 461. ‘A person who leaves the state with 
intent to elude any provision of this title, or to 





No county shall be helped to assert its op- 


commit any act without the state, whieh is pros - 


contains the same principle, as may be seen ~ 
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bibited by this title, or who, being a resident of 
this state, does any act without the state, which 
would be punishable by the provisions of tbis 
title, if committed within the state, is guilty of 
the same offense and subject to the same punisb- 
ment, as if the act had been committed within 
the state.” 

Sect. 676. “A person who commits an act 
without this state which affects persons or prop- 
erty within this state, or the public healtb, mor- 
als or decency of this state, and which, if com- 
mitted within this state, would be a crime, 
is punishable as if the act were committed with- 
in this’ state.” 

Sect. 678. ‘An act or omission declared 
punishable by this code is not less so because it 
is also punishable under the laws of another 
state, government or country, unless the con- 
trary is expressly declared in this code.” 

Here the ‘‘abhurrent” doctrine cf extra- 
territorial jurisdiction is carried much fur- 
ther than in the Mexican Penal Code. The 
same doctrine is also found in the follow- 
ing provisions of the Penal Code of Texas: 

Article 454. ‘‘ Persons out of this state may 
commit and be subject to indictment and con- 
viction for committing any of the offenses here- 
in before enumerated which do not in their com- 
mission necessarily require a personal presence 
in this state, the object of this act being to 
reach and punish all persons offending against 
its provisions, whether within or without the 
state, and indietments under this act may be 
preseated by the grand jury of Travis county in 
this state, or in the county where the offense 
was committed, or in the county where the land 
lies about which the offense in this act was com- 
mitted.” 

Article 808. ‘A conspiracy entered into in 
another state or territory of the United States 
to commit any one of the offenses named in Ar- 
ticle 804 in this state shall be punished in the 
same manner asif the conspiracy had been en- 
tered into in this state,” 

Now, with all due respect to Secretary 
Bavard, we suggest to him that Mexico, 
on the subject of extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion, is not in a worse plight than France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the United States 
and the states of New York and Texas. 
Mexico is not, after all, in bad company, or 
in a very exceptional position. Dr. Francis 
Wharton, who is one of the most eminent 
writers on law in this country, is the Solici- 
tor of the State Department of the Gov- 
ernment; and if the Secretary will careful- 
ly study his treatis2 on the ‘‘ Conflict of 
Laws,” and also his treatise on ‘‘ Criminal 
Law,” in both of which the question of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction is fully dis- 
cussed and the authorities cited, he will 
have abundant reason to see that neither 
Dr. Wharton nor the authorities sustain 
his view of the matter. The study would 
bring relief to his mind, and, as we hope, 
save him from any abrupt, ill-advised, and 
hasty action’in dealing with Mexico. 


$$ $$$ ag 


THE McGILLYCUDDY INCIDENT. 


A areat deal of ink has been spilled over 
the resignation of Indian Agent McGilly- 
cuddy, of Pine Ridge, Dakota, and not 
everything done in his defense by Herbert 
Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association, 
appears to us to be wise. With his chief 
contention we agree, that an agent under 
heavy bonds for the faithful expenditure of 
the funds put at his disposal ought to have 
the right to appoint his chief clerk. But 
we do not care to press this matter, as 
more important interests are involved. 

We honestly think that Herbert Welsh 
makes an Indian mistake when he attacks 
the admivistration on its Indian policy; we 
mean a mistake as far as the interests of the 
Indian are concerned. It is a very great 
thing to have a President, a Secretary and 
a Commissioner who see the Indian side 
of every question, and are honestly and 
whole-heartedly endeavoring to protect In- 
dians from white invasions of all sorts, and 
who have exactly the same ends in view as 
the Indian Rights Association, the Mohonk 
Conference. or any other body of Indian 
philanthropists, 

As tothe personnel of the service,of course 
we all ardently wish that the Indian and 
all other branches ofthe public service 
might be non-political; and until they are 
non-political they cannot be non-partisan. 
But it is not reasonable to expect that all 
of a sudden the Indian service will become 
so. To be sure, the unexpected did happen 
under General Grant; but almost the last 
trace of the non-political character given it 
by him disappeared under Secretary Tel- 
ler’s administration, That the various re. 











ligious societies gradually lost their privi- 
lege of nominating Indian agents was large- 
ly their own fault. They did not fully ap- 
preciate the necessity that noagent should 
be nominated by them who was not first 
class in every respect, in ability as well as 
integrity, and that to obtain them the so- 
cieties must supplement inadequate Gov- 
ernment salaries. 

We are confident that Commissioner At- 
kins and Secretary Lamar are using their 
best endeavors to put good, competent men 
into the Indian service. That they have 
made some poor appointments would not be 
denied by themeelves, and probably no one 
is more anxious than they to correct such 
mistakes. According to the present sys- 
tem or no-system (for which Republicans 
are as much responsible as Democrats) pal- 
try compensation is offered, and highest 
abilities are demanded, and politics is asked 
to be general agent for the concern. What 
is the inevitable result? Many second-rate 
Republican Indian agents, who ought to have 
gove out, and many second-rate Democratic 
agents who will go in. If an Indian Com- 
missioner, struggling under the numerous 
and positive evils of this negative ‘‘ sys- 
tem,” is honestly trying to do his duty and 
make an absolutely clean record, is deter- 
mined to do what seems to him right even 
at the expense of approval of others, and 
has unequivocally committed himself to In- 
dian civilization from a humanitarian and 
Christian standpoint, we feel like giving 
him not only confidence but support, even 
though we may differ from him in judg- 
ment as to details of administration. 

The MeGillycuddy case, as we under- 
stand it, is one in point. At the very be- 
ginning of his administration Commis- 
sioner Atkins decidedt that the good of the 
service would be promoted by taking away 
from Indian agents the privilege of select- 
ing their clerks. It was not a new thing. 
The same policy prevailed for a while six 
or eight years ago. In the course of a year 
a clerk selected by the Commissioner was 
assigned to the Pine Ridge Agency Agent 
McGillycuddy refused to accept him. 
There were but three possible outcomes: 
Commissioner Atkins must surrender his 
policy throughout the entire Indian service; 
or Agent McGillycuddy must surrender his 
opposition or he must surrender his po- 
sition. He chose the last. Wedo not blame 
him for doing so, nor do we blame Com- 
missioner Atkins for adhering to his con- 
victions. There is abundant opportunity 
for honest difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom and propriety of such a regulation 
in regard to the selection of agency clerks. 
Our own opinion we are not now defend- 
ing; but we fail to see that Agent McGilly- 
cuddy is any more ‘‘ outraged” than other 
agents, Democratic as well as Republican, 
who, while they may have objected to, did 
not resist the explicit orders of their official 
head. 

Anu Indian Commissioner has sucha hard 
thankless, exhausting task that we would 
rather give him a lift than a thrust if we 
believe in the man, whether we subscribe to 
all his idiosyncratic methods or not. And 
we do believe in Commissioner Atkin’s in- 
tegrity and faithfulness, and that he de- 
serves co-operation and not opposition. 


Editorial Botes. 


CHILDREN, especially in their earlier years, 
are naturally trustful, and strongly disposed to 
believe what is told to them by their parents, 
without much questioning as to reasons, and 
with but little, if any, speculation about the 
ditficulties in so believing. If they have Chris- 
tian parente, they readily accept the facts and 
doctrines of Christianity from their lips, taking 
for granted the truth of what they thus avquire ; 
and in this fact such parents are furnished with 
& most important facility for imparting to them 
religious truth, and training them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Our 
Saviour understood this characteristic of child- 
hood, and, on a certain occasion, ‘‘called a little 
child unto bim, and set him in the midst.” of 
his disciples, and then said to them: “ Except 
ye be converted and become as lit.le children, 
ye shall not exter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The apostie John addressed the Christians to 
whom he wrote as “little children.” The truth 
is that, in respect to religion and the plan of 
our salvation, no matter how old we are, or how 
wise and learned in other respects, we are after 
all but “little children” in knowledge, and, 
hence, need, with the unquestioning confidence 











and simplicity of childhood, to believe what God 
tells us in his Word. The characteristic attitude 
of the Cbristian mind should be one of child- 
like faith that at once takes for granted what- 
ever the Bible declares to be true, whether in 
reference to time or eternity. We shall have to 
come to this at last if we get from the Book of God 
its comforts, or really feel ite power ; and if so, 
then we had better begin with it, and keep our- 
selves permanently in this mental posture. We 
certainly can do no better, with God for our 
teacher, than to believe as little children believe, 
and trust as they trust. His Word is wiser than 
our best pbilosophy, surer than our speculations» 
and more than a match for all adverse objec- 
tions, The Psalmist says: “The entrance of thy 
words giveth light; it giveth understanding to 
the simple.” He who wants to know, in the 
comforting and controlling sense, what is true 
in religion, must open hisear to what God says 
in the Bible, and then believe the thing said 
because God says it, whether he can fully under- 
stand it or not, and whether he can answer all 
possible objections to it or not. If for any rea- 
son he declines to do this, then he will not have 
the knowledge he desires. The refusal will ex- 
clude from his mind and heart that entrance of 
God’s words which “giveth light.” Whether 
wise or notin his own eyes, he will not bave the 
wisdom which these words impart. 





One of the most significant facts about our 
Lord’s last days is that then, in bis greatest 
danger, and in the midst of his super- 
human agony, he was never so absorbed in his 
own sufferings that he had no time to give to 
others. In the garden of Gethsemane he 
apologized for those who ought to have watched 
with him, but who fell asleep. When the 
soldiers came to apprehend him, he went to meet 
the officers and tell them to let the disciples go. 
A moment later he stopped to heal a wounded 
map. In the judgment hall he had thought to 
give to the poor, frightened Peter, and by a look 
gave him repentance and hope. On the way to 
the cross he had his word of sympathy for the 
women who followed him, and for the city soon 
to perish. On the cross he gave the promise of 
Paradiee to a malefactor, provided for his mother, 
and prayed for his murderers, it would seem as 
if even then, in the intensity of his passion, he 
bad no thought for himself, and cared oply for 
others. But that is the actual fact. His death 
was itself nothing else than this, a self-forgetful 
sacrifice for others. For this cause—to save 
others and sacrifice himself—he came to that 
hour. It is not strange, it is a part of his 
character and his work, that the terrible ex- 
periences of his culminating agony could not 
avail to divert his mind to his own sufferings. 
He pleased not himself. Having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end. We cannot hold his example too close to 
us in health and in sickness. 


A REMARKABLE article in The Congregational- 
ist, of Aug. 26th, by Dr. W. Poor, D.D., de- 
serves to be recalled. In it he gives a beautiful 
bit of his own Obristian experience, He was 
living in Oaklend, Cal., and got interested in 
the town of San Lorenzo, twelve miles away. 
‘here was no church within three miles. Dr. 
Poor called the people together for a service 
one Sunday, and found Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians 
and Episcopalians in the audience. He tuld 
them he wanted to preach to them regularly. 
They asked who sent him, and who would 
pay his expenses. Ile said nobody, that he was 
only trying to do his Christian duty. They said 
somebody ought to pay his expenses and a salary, 
and asked what salary he wanted. He refused 
to set any salary, and they raised what they 
could. So the union meeting continued for a 
year. Then they built a church costing $6,000, 
all paid by themselves and free from debt. Soon 
after Dr. Poor left, and other pastors followed. 
A parsonage was built without any aid from 
abroad, and there is no other church in the place. 
Dr. Poor, who is himself secretary of a Presby- 
terian benevolent society, says that if he had 
tried to establish a denominational church, or 
offered his services at a stipulated price, it would 
have stirred up rivalry and ended in failure, 
He believes that many of the unemployed minis- 
ters could succeed in the same way. 


Last week a man in this city, who had inher- 
ited some money, and had been drinking heay- 
ily, and found life not worth living, did the log- 
ical thing and tried to commit suicide. Logical 
it was for him ; for this life was not worth living, 
and he had found out that there is no life be- 
yond. So he took poison and tried to cut his 
throat, after writing his will, giving a hundred 
dollars to the American Secular Union, and fifty 
to an anarchist club, and leaving directions 
that fifteen dollars be expended to get a speaker 
from the American Secular Union to speak at 
his funeral. He added: 


“Tt is my earnest desire and wish that the said 
speaker and all others who may participate or take 
part in said funeral ceremonies shall not refer to 
or make mention.of any-God or immortality-of the 





soul, and that no reference to the said name or 
matter be in any wise made at said time.” 

There being no God, and no immortality for the 
soul, and his life being a failure, there was 
really nothing else for a sane man to do than to 
get ridof life. And we do not wonder that such 
a man found life a failure. When a man who 
has lived a loving Christian life commits suicide 
everybody presumes rightly that he was insane. 
When an atheist or anarchist commits suicide 
the presumption is that he was in his right 
mind. Wemean no reflection on anybody when 
we say thatacharge of fifteen dollars for attend- 
ing a funeral seems to indicate that the Secular 
Unionists don’t enjoy funerals very mucb, and 
that any Christian minister wouli have been 
glad to attend the man’s funeral for nothing. 


Like a receding comet, Bulgaria is passing 
out of the sphere of special public interest. 
Now that Russia, apparentiy under pressure 
from Germany, has promised not to occupy the 
country with her troops, matters must go on 
slowly and withcut immediate danger. Only 
Bulgaria has a hard and serious task before her. 
She has to endure the forced primacy of Rus- 
sian interest in her affairs, and can do no more 
than to maintain a dogged patriotism and re. 
sist Russian pressure only with silent,inoffen- 
sive patience. The time may come when 
Buigaria will have to resist Russia 
with arms for the sake of her own inde- 
pendence, and thus compel Austria or England 
tocome to herhelp. But the time is not ripe 
yet. The alliance of the Emperors is too strong 
and England’s bands are tied. We do not for 
get that delay is to the interest of Bulgaria. It 
is getting education, wealth, population and 
national consciousness. Experience of union 
between Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia is re- 
quired. Itis an; immense blessing and one be- 
yond all possible expectation, that Russia has 
been kept from pouncing down on Bulgaria and 
planting herself just in front of Constantinople. 


Ar the election of this fall in this state, the 
people will have the opportunity of voting upon 
the question whether a constitutional convention 
shall be called to revise the constitution of the 
state and amend the same. This question is to 
be “decided by the electors qualified to vote for 
members of the legislature; and in case a ma- 
jority of the electors so qualified, voting at 
such election, shall decide in favor of a conven- 
tion for such purpose,” then it becomes the 
duty of the legislature at its next session to 
* provide by law for the election of delegates to 
such convention.” The people voted on a simi- 
lar question in 1866, and decided in favor of 
calling a constitutional convention ; and the con- 
vention was held in 1867. The people, however, in 
November, 1869,rejected the new constitution pro- 
posed, which was voted upon in parts, with the 
exception of the first twenty-seven sections of 
article six, which were adopted. Since that 
period several special amendments have been 
proposed by the legislature, and some of 
them have been adopted, while others were re- 
jected, This fall the people will again decide 
whether there shall be another constitutional 
convention or not, and will not again have the 
opportunity to vote upon the question until 
1906. The question is not in any sense a party 
question ; and in our judgment it is desirable that 
such a convention should be called to re-examine 
the whole constitution and determine whether it 
may not be improved in the light of the experi- 
ence of the last twenty years. The danger is, 
that the question, not being a partisan matter, 
will attract so little popular interest that the 
measure will fail at the ballot-box simply for 
the want of attention to it. Those who believe 
in the expediency of such a convention should 
see to it that the necessary affirmative tickets 
are printed and widely distributed throughout 
the state, 


The Oregonian very properly takes Governor 
Alger to task for what he said lately in San 
Francisco : 


**No fouler picture could be drawn by Dante or 
the Devil than is to be seen there. Irefer, of course, 
to Chinatown,” 


The Oregonvan tells its Governor that he does 
not talk so savagely at Portland or Tacoma, and 
does not there tell them that it is a disgrace not 
to drive out these Chinamen. It reminds him 
that New York and Chicago and Washington, 
and every large city has just as bad sinks of 
corruption as San Francisco has, with people 
more indolent, more savage, dirty, and more 
dangerous, A candid critic once said: 

“ The Chinese are charged with not assimilating 
with our population, when restrictive laws as well 
as individual persecution prevent them from as- 
similating. They are accased of not educating their 
children, when the California school laws declare 
that * Mongolian children shall not be included in 
the apportionment’ of any state money apportioned 
to the several counties for public education. They 
are condemned for having no interest in public 
affairs, when they are not allowed to vote. They 
are represented as not desiring to become natural- 
ized, when those who have sought citizenship are 
refused it. They have been accused of addiction to 
that national vice of opium-eating, for which they 
may thank Anglo-Saxon civilization ; and yet no one 
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suggests that the whisky-drinking races shall be 
limited to fifteen passengers in a ship.” 





A case has recently occurred in the Territory 
of Utah which illustrates the injustice and 
wrong practiced upon the women of Mormondon 
under the Edmunds law. A man who had two 
wives was indicted for unlawful cohabitation 
und-r the third section of the law. Pleading 
guilty to the charge, he asked Judge Zane to 
suspend sentence on his promise to obey the 
law in the future by abandoning bis, cohabita- 
tion with one of these wives. The Judge did so. 
The man then asked him whether the law speci- 
fied which one of the two wives he should thus 
abandon. To this question the Judge replied in 
the negative, suggesting, however, that it would 
be right and just for him to live with his first or 
legal wife, and discontinue all cohabitation with 
the second or unlawful wife. The man did not 
follow this suggestion, but, preferring the second 
to the first wife, rejected the latter, and decided 
to live with the former. The rejected woman, 
who was his lawful wife, expostulated with him, 
fell at his feet, and besought him in agony not 
to abandon her for the woman who was not bis 
lawful wife. Her daughter pleaded with him 
for her mother, begging him not to forsake her. 
All this pleading, however, was of no avail. He 
adhered to his purpose, and abandoned the wo- 
man who was his wife, because the other woman, 
who was not bis legal wife, was younger and 
more attractive in bis eyes. This upon its face 
is a monstrous injustice, which may be repeated 
in any number of parallel cases ; and the law, as 
it now stands, provides no preventive or correct- 
ive remedy. The law, moreover, does not au_ 
thorize Judge Zane or any other judge to sus- 
pend sentence on condition that the guilty 
party will discontinue the commission of his 
crime, leaving him to choose with which one of 
two or more women he will thereafter live as his 
wife. We thoroughly approve of the end aimed 
at in the third section of the Edmunds act; but 
we do not approve of such an administration of 
this section as, at the pleasure of the guilty 
party, sacrifices the marital rights of the lawful 
wife. The section ought to be so modified as to 
prevent this result. The law as thus adminie- 
tered is plainly defective. 





Wuart Dr. Crosby says in The Church Union 
is worth printing in letters of gold: 


‘*A phrase has been long in common use which 
has wrought great evil. It is that of ‘sowing wild 
oats.’ Itimplies that youth must have a time of 
wickedness, the defying of authority and the abuse 
of opportunity, after which all will come right. 
Never was there a more diabolic lie. That which 
you sow you Shall reap; if you sow wild oats, you 
shall reap wild oats. Not one instance can be 
found in all humanity where the evils indulged in 
in youth did not mar and scar the sou! through life. 
° There’s a penetrability and permanency in 
the virus of indulgence that defies every remedy for 
removal while we are in the flesh. The in- 
dulgence in sin is directly contrary to the aspiration 
for manliness which is 60 conspicuous in youtb, and 
which we desire to make enduring; and hence, in 
order to meet this difficulty, we are apt in our youth 
to modify our notion of manliness, to eliminate 
from its definition many of its most important ele- 
ments, and so to reduce it that it will a’low the 
otherwise prohibited indulgences. We hold on, for 
example, to the doctrine that manliness forbids 
lying—it would be a disgrace to us to be found stat- 
ing what was not so—but we permit the luok or the 
silence that is the same as alie. We hold on tothe 
doctrine that it is upmanly to harm the honor of 
woman, but we permit the low jest and the vile 
story to be circulated in our company. We iold on 
to the doctrine that any man’s person is sacred, but 
we count it manly to strike the blow of revenge or 
to varnish over the vengeance by a challenge to 
mortal combat, and so we narrow more and more 
our definition of manliness, until at length we get 
it so narrow, that it will not be in our way when a 
temptation to sin calls us.” 

...- It is eight years since a great Premillennial 
Conference was held in this city. Another will 
be held Nov. 16th—20tb, in Chicago, and the 
names of the leading advocates of this theory 
are signed to the call, such as Messrs, A. J. Gor 
don, J. D, Herr, and G. ©. Needham, Baptist; 
J. H. Brooks, H. M. Parsons (Toronto), W. G. 
Moorhead, J. F. Kendall, Nathaniel West, and 
8. H. Kellogg, Presbyterian; E. P. Goodwin, 
W. J. Erdman, and Addison Blanchard, Congre- 
gational; William Nast, L. W. Munhall, and 
J. 8. Kennedy, Methodist; the Anglican Bishop 
Baldwin, of Huron, and the Reformed Episcopal 
Bishop Nicholson, of Philadelphia. Compared 
with those who hold the common view, our Pre- 
millenarians who are looking for the speedy 
coming of Christ are not very numerous, but 
they are very earnest and industrious, and they 
are strong among the evangelists. 


...-The trial of the Coney Island Jockey Club, 
last week in Brooklyn, on the charge of violating 
the anti-pool-selling law of this state, resulted 
in a disagreement of the jury. One juror 
against eleven refused to finda verdict of guilty. 
The evidence proved guilt, and a verdict ought 
to have been rendered to this effect. After this 
trial followed another shameful abortion of jus- 
tice in the case of the Brighton Beach Racing 
Association. Here a peculiar betting system 
Was adopted which the defense tried to prove 





was not betting. The jury stood nine for con- 
viction and three for acquittal. The justice, in 
dismissing the jury, gave them a most severe re- 
buke, declaring that there never was a clearer 
case, and that those who had voted for acquittal 
had “‘ deliberately, obstinately and persistently 
broken their oath.” 


... We feel a special pain in chronicling the 
defalcation of William Edward Gould, cashier 
of the First National Bank, of Portland, for the 
amount, it is said, of $150,000. He is a man 
whose religious profession makes this fall most 
painful, He has been one of the most active 
men in every good religious or political move- 
ment in Maine, and has enjoyed the highest re- 
spect and confidence of everybody. He is a 
son-in-law of Neal Dow. He was a pleasing 
speaker, and frequently occupied the pulpits of 
Portland. He has often been called in to con- 
sult in the affairs of the Congregational benevo- 
lent societies, and he was a chief helper of Mr. 
Moody when he was in Portland. But Chris- 
tianity can live even under these worst shocks 
which it is called on to endure, 


....In The Advance, the editor, the Rev. Robert 
West, tell of a Methodist Church in Kewanee, 
Iil., which bas a woman as regular pastor’ 
named Miss Downer. Mr. West found her 
spoken of in the highest terms by all denomi- 
nations as an educated, earnest, and convincing 
preacher. Mr. West says: 

“Now, I want to know why this woman is not 
licensed, I want to know why she cannot adminis- 
ter the sacrament, as ministers do, and solemnize 
marriages? I want to know why, and I should like 
to have an answer from some one competent to 
speak for the Methodist Episcopal Church. We 
love that organization, admire its history, and thank 
God for its work. But this is a remnant of high- 
churchism, and I think it a disgrace.” 


.-.-Do we object, some one asks, to Governor 
Long as Senator from Massachuretts? Certainly 
not ; but we know what Senator Dawes represents 
better than what Mr. Long represents, Mr. 
Dawes has been an admirable senator. He is 
not so eloquent an orator as some other men, 
but he is a wise counselor, doing what is for the 
honor of the country, and as trustworthy as he 
is wise. We know what is the value of proved 
success and experience in the Senate, and so 
we favor the re-slection of such men as Dawes 
and Hawley. We know congressional districts 
whose policy it is that no man shall serve more 
than four yeare, and they are always represented 
by nobodies. 


....We must congratulate the American Mis- 
sionary Association that it is meeting grand 
success in wiping out its debt, The increase of 
receipts has been most happy, and if Septem- 
ber shall show a corresponding advance over 
the same month last year, there will be, as a card 
from the secretaries published elsewhere states, 
no debt to report at New Haven, Oct. 19th. We 
trust that every church belonging to its con- 
stituency which hes not taken a contribution 
since last September, will be sure to do so next 
Sunday, which is the last chance before the 
books close. 


....The only church in Charleston which was 
not injured by the earthquake was one in which 
a congregation of colored Con gregationalista 
worship. They had appointed the time of dedi- 
cation only two or three days after the earth- 
quake, and they did not put it off. There came 
a shock during the services, bu t instead of run- 
ning and howling in terror to the street, as many 
others would have done, not a soul left his seat. 
More than that, they touk up a contribution of 
eighty five dollara to pay the expense of furnish- 
ing. But their school building and teachers, 
house were badly shattered. 


....That charming bucolic campaign for 
Governor of Tennessee goes on delightfully, 
‘Bob ” Taylor, the Democratic candidate and 
his brother “Alf,” the Republican Candidate, 
speaking from the same platform, poking each 
other with good-natured jokes, occupying the 
same room at night, holding receptions together, 
and amusing’ their friends at these receptions 
by playing the fiddle and singing old songs to- 
gether. When the crowd favors one of them 
and guys the other the favorite cries out, ‘‘Who- 
éver insults my brother insults me,” and the best 
of feeling has to prevail. Itis quite Arcadian. 


...-[f Christians would earnestly and affec- 
tionately seek to correct any little misunder- 
standings that may arise between them, doing 
so seasonably, and always acceptigg and making 
mutual explanations, they would not only illus- 
trate ‘‘ the spirit of Christ,” but prevent a large 
amount of unhealthy and bad feeling in their 
relations to each other. Most of the difficulties 
that alienate Christians from each other begin 
with little misunderstandings. 


...-The quiet marriage of Jay Gould's son 
George to Miss Kingdon has been an event of 
the past week. The marriage was most quiet 
anddemocratic. The bride, whom the father 
heartily approves, has supported her mother by 
her own earnings, and is a woman of taste and 
refinement. Young Gould is a faithful and 
competent business man, whom his father fully 





truste, and whois his chief assistant in the man- 
agement of bis business. 


«+eeThe Constitution of the United States was 
adopted September 17th, 1787. On September 
17th, of this last week, the governors of ten of 
the original thirteen states met to make arrange- 
ments for the hundredth anniversary next year. 
It will be held, of course, in Philadelphia and 
the Government of the fcountry and all the 
states are asked to participate. It ought to call 
out much enthusiasm,as it is the most important 
celebration until 1892. 


...-Mr. Denby, our Minister to China, says, 
in his report on the last outrages in China on 
Americans : 

“This is a serious case, and may be a test one. 
It grew, as all our evils in China do, out of trou- 
bles in the United States,” 

And the House of Representatives would not 
pass the bill for indemnification. They were 
guilty of a disgraceful neglect of duty. 


.... The Christian Register is orthodox enough 
for us when it says: 

“The foreign compartment smoking-cars are bad 
enough, but they fail to equa) the unpartitioned 
filthiness of the American car. A gentleman who 
had a dog to transport was told that he could not put 
him on the smoking-car. He promptly replied that 
he had too much respect for his dog to put him in 
such a kennel.” 


...-President Diaz, in his recent message to 
the Mexican Congress, alludes to the Outting 
case, and says that, so far as Outting bimself is 
concerned, the matter has been disposed of by 
the action of the courts in the state of Chihua- 
hua. He commends this action in stromg terms 


....Sinners, in assigning reasons for not at 
once coming to Christ and securing salvation 
through him, never assign such reasons as God 
will accept and treat as valid; and this shows 
that their reasons, however plausible they may 
seem to them, have no real value. 


«..-The Vicksburg Herald, which is a Demo- 
cratic paper, urges the white people of Missis- 
sippi to show an interest in the coming Negro 
fair in that state, and thus prove their good will 
toward the colored people by their works, This 
is excellent advice. 


...+It is rumored that the Pope bas inaugu- 
rated measures in this country for paying off the 
debt of $4,000,000 of the late Archbishop Pur- 
cell. This debt ought to be paid, and Catholics 
in this country will act wisely in seeing to it 
that it is paid. 


eel 











TO OUR READERS, 





WE have been very agreeably surprised 
during the past twenty days at our large re- 
ceipts from subscribers, eclipsing anything 
in our experience at the same season for 
many years. Subscribers realize that an 
easy way to save money isto renew for 
from two to five years, orjto get their 
friends to subscribe with them, thus, in 
either case, very materially reducing the 
cost per anoum. 

Tae INDEPENDENT is, as the terms of sub- 
scription show, a very cheap paper to sub_ 
scribe for, and it is acknowledged to be 
the best. 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 
One month.......8 .80/One year....... .B 


Three months... .75|Two years....... 


8.00 
5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . He 
0.00 


Six montbs....... 1.50)/Four years... .. 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 1 





OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. .........s00+ +++-82.50 each. 
Three - eecceecssccecccoens Sef 
Four ” cereccsserectesvens 
Five . eoosoesneneveces- eo 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Tae INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Toe InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, 80 that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 

iration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
Dee his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs. or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 


with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 





READING WOTICES. 


DELAND ACADEMY AND COLLgGE, De' and. Fisa., 
ovens We Inesday, October Usth. The purposecf its 
founder, the Hon. GH, A DeLand. of Fai N. 
a « Christisn High School 
inferior to none in this 
country in character and rank. 
—_—_ —_———— 





Kntont of ‘the Roval austrian, ¢ the Iep 
ight o ‘oyal A.ustrian er 0. ‘ron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Ro 
Order of Isabella; Knight of the Royal sian Or- 
der the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc.. ete. gaye: 

“ LIERIG OU,'S COCA BFEF TONIC should not be 
confounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls. It is 
in no sense of the word a patent remedy. I am thor- 
ougbly conversant with its mode of preparation and 

now it to be not only a legitimate pharmaceutical 
preseet. but also worthy of the hich commendation s 

t has received in all parte of the world. It contains 

eneence of Peet , Coes. Quinine, from ond Geyser. 
which are dissolved in pure genuine Span mpe- 
ria] Crown Sherry.” . Ki 

Tnvaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous. Dre 








lower peices than are now offered. 
remar' 


4 ee 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


THERE must bea great many boy readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT who would be very much interested In 
owning a band printing press by which they would 
be enabled to do small jobs of work, giving them oo- 
cupation for idle hours and adding vastly to their 
stock of knowledge. Mr. Joseph Watson, of 19 Mur- 
ray Street, New York. has presses, type, cuts, etc., in 
endless variety, and wil! be glad to send anyone circu- 
lars free, upon application. 


THE MURDOCK PART. ORGRATE COMPANY. 


THE crates manufactured by the above-named firm 
are remarkable for their designs. finish and artistic 
beauty. Someof the plainest in desien, to our mind 
very pretty, are so low in price that any house- 
holder can afford them. ey com m 
uo. Their new Curtain Grate, a cut of which ap. 
pears in their advertisement with the shaking and 


certai a per: 
tion ofa firare. Tilustrated price lists w'll be sent 


upon arplication to the Murdock Parlor Gra’ o 
pany, 18 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas, theres 


GRANULA—AN INCOMPARABLE FOOD. 





founder, Dr, James CO. Jackeon, has given yes 
study and research to the question of dirt for inva. 


. ¥—N. Y. Weekly Tribune 


decoration of two rooms on ¢ 
Centennial Exhibition similar goo 
Balin, of Paria, Mare 


price. Now, that ent sing firm, Fr, * .. 16 
making the same kind of thing and selling it for leas 


: e effect is 
#0 luxurious that it is not seurpri*ing the manutactur. 
mitate it on _” cheaper 
8 a yard is a creat deal more 


verag person can pay 
for his well decoration, Imitation, thourh. fs 
not exactly the word—they bave not imitated this 
sil® covering; but. as the novelty ot the season, hove 
produced a variety of wall-povers. which suggest it 
ard other textile materials. One of these, in “solid 
colors,” resembling velvet, i+ ned gee being 


pa 5 
crumbs, and it ia not mvch 4esrer, Rimiler papers 
sre shown with raised flock natterne, the desiene b e- 
ine broad and artisticin'treatment.after the fashion of 
old-time rich brocsdes and tapestries The “Anvlex 
mice” vapers—involving the use of one of Beck's 
many patente, as, aleo, by the way, does the velvet 
aner mentioned—are varticularly effective by car- 
ight, the cloth-like annearance of the material im- 
perting a pleasing effect ef warmth, wh'ch is agree- 
ably relieved from anv appearance of heaviness by 
the scintiation of innumerable particles of mica,— 
Art Amateur for October. 


DIED. 


Rexrorp.—Fntered into rest at her home, Sher- 
burne, N. Y.. Surdayv, July Wth, 19%, Fannie M. Lin- 
coln, widow of the Iate Daniel A. Rexford, 
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NOTICE, 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
A CARD. 


sure and have one taken next Bunday (Sent. #th). xa 
that ia the leat Sunday in the month. Let]! church 
treasurers having contributions in hand for ne remit 
atonce. Let all executors having 


a word, a enpecial 
rally on the part of orr friends in these few days that 
remain, and we shal’ accomplish what for three years 
ring to eecnre. 


rd, Treasurer, 6 8t., New_York. In behalf 
of the Executive Committee. M. FE. StTereBy. 
James PowFtt, 
A. F, Bzarp. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


RGAN FOR SALE. — Formerly used et St’ 

Thomae’s Church, Mamaroneck. N. Y. Arnty to 

the beneore, Wan, H. Davis & Sons, 40 Downing Street, 
ew York. 








ADDRESS TO GEO. BEEBE, 
a AR AR N. for circulare_eiving Hd 
rer:ption of the cheapest and best Buck-Board 
wagons in the world. 





WEEKLY OFFERING SUPPLIES. 


For Envelops System of church collections, We 
pane Orders ‘Alled : wale Satie rxioe 
guersuteed, Mecountfor eerly orders. Sem 
prices on application. 





LANE BROTHERS, Norton, Mass. 
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School and College. 


Newwrnam CoLuece consists of two blocks of 
buildings, the North Hall and the South Hall, 
both built of red brick with white stone facings. 
Tue grounde, which are divided by a parrow pub- 
lie road, are well laid out, and amply sufficient 
for the purposes of exercise and recreation, The 
South Hall was first known as Newnbam Hal), 
and was opened in 1875 for the accommodation 
of for.y students under the charge of Miss 
Clougb, a woman whose efforts in the cause of 
female educa‘ion will loug be remembered in 
this country. The old Merton Halil was then 
foreaken; but before two years had passed away 
the demand for admission became so great that 
the Lecture Committee were obliged to find 
temporury lodgings for those y »urg women who 
could not be accommodated wih sleeping room 
in the college. In 1879 it was resolved to build 
another hall ; and thie,now known as North Hall, 
was opened in October, 1980, when thirty stu- 
denta at oncs went into residence under Mrs, 
Henry Sidgwick, and ten more entered at the 
commencement of the next term, 


....Dr, Frederick J. Parsons, late of Williams 
College, and the past two years pursuing ad- 
vanced physica, at Leipzig, will occupy the chair 
of physics in the Northwestern University 
during the approaching collegiate year; but the 
ebair will not be permanently filled till the 
pext June commencement, Six agsistant pro- 
fessors in other universities, and several prin- 
cipals are applicants for the position, and a 
year ago Dr. Parsons declined Professor Now- 
comb’s offer of association with himself in 
the National Observatory. Additional to the 
hall of science and the memorial hall of theology 
whose walls are just completed, the five sons of 
the late James 8. Kirk, of Chicago, will erect in 
the groves of the Northwestern a haudsome 
library building, with art museum annexed, at 
an expense of $60,000 to $70,000, the same to be 
in memory of ther father, who was a trustee of 
the University. The matriculatiwwns ia Juae, 
and later applica ions, indicate an increase on 
even the large attendance of Jast year at this 
Weatern institu'ion. 


....- The attendance at the German Universi- 
ties for the summer semester just closed was 
28,021, divided as follows: Berlin 4,434, Leipzig 
3.060, Munich 3,035, Halle 1,518, Breslau 1,425, 
Tiibingen 1,403, Wiirzburg 1,369, Freiburg 1,319, 
Bonn 1 293, Gi:tingen 1,076, Heidelberg 1,036, 
Greifawaid 1,016, Marburg 939, Erlangen 909, 
Kiuigsberg 876, Strassburg 846, Jena 65, Keil 
542, Giessen 513, Rostock 813. The increase 
over the previous years is quite remarkable. In 
1880 the total number was 20,938, an increase of 
7,033 in half a decade, Tue principal increase 
has been in both theological and in the medical 
faculties ; in the Protestant from 2.315 in 1880 to 
4,683 in 1886 ; io the Roman Catholic from 63: 
in 1880 to 1,197 in 1886; in the medical faculties 
from 4,018 in 1840 tu 6,308 in 1486, The num- 
ber of law students has decreased from 5,201 in 
1880 to 4,914 at the present time, and the philo- 
sophical facuities have now an increase of only 
103 over 1880, the present attendance being 
8,919. 


....-The Maryland Military Academy, at Ox- 
ford, Md., a flourishing Iustitution before the 
war, has been revived. It is now the Maryland 
Military and Naval Academy, by an act of the 
Legislature incorporating it, with J. ©. M. 
Johneton and B. J. Burges as superintendents, 
It stands on the bank of a beautiful salt water 
river, has accommodations for 300 cadete, and 
has a facu.ty of sixteen. The cadets have been on 
the summer cruise on the school ship *‘Amazop,” 
and returned to resume study on the &8:h of 
September. 


....Avanta University is enlarg.ng ita indus- 
trial department. I+ is planned to increase the 
number of forges and improve the facilities of 
tbe iron- working, and also of the wood- working, 
classes, A pr:nting-press has been secured, with 
sufficient outtit to give instruction in printing. 
A Primary Depar ment will be opened at fifty 
cents a month tuition. This will also serve as 
a school of observation and practice for the 
Normal Department, Ordinary tuition is two 
dollars a month in the college classes, and one 
dollar in the lower classes, 


--» Tbe Michigan Agricultural College at 
Lavsing, under the charge of Edwin Willits, 
President, is one of the most successful in the 
United States. Its catalogue shows 22 instruc- 
tors and officers, 284 undergraduate students, 
and 11 post-graduates, among whom are two 
from Japan. An unusuil amount of experi- 
mental work is done here. 


.... Notice is given that on accouat of the de- 
Jay in building the new Hall of Theology for the 
Boston University, the opening of the fall term 
of the theological classes is further postponed 
until November 30:h. 


..»»Harvard College will celebraté its two- 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary next Novem- 
ber. It is not the oldest American University, 


; ae that of Mexico is fifty years older, 





Personalities. 


A Frencu journalist describes Stepniak, the 
celebrated Russian writer and Nikilist, whom he 
met at Alphonse Daudet’s country house, as a 
man of about thirty years, of herculean build, 
with a massive head and the strength of an 
athlete. His bristly beard covers all the lower 
part of his face, save the mouth—the horrible, 
blood-red mouth of a savage. Yet this face 
occasionally exhibits a childlike gentleness which 
reminds one of the quiet good-nature that dis- 
tinguishes at times some of the Jarger Leaste of 
prey. His muscular strength, which is extraor- 
dinary, is kept up by constant practice in gym- 
nastics. The writer saw him lift a coar, on 
which a heavy man was seaved, with one hand, 
and place it on a table. His mental faculties 
are remarkable, espec ally his prodigious memory 
and vivid fmagination. He speaks all the 
European languages with more or lees fluency, 
and his knowledge of history, politics, and 
national economics is marvelous. 





....The Empress of Austr’a lately decided to 
pay a surprise visit to the German Emperor at 
Gastein, at a time when she knew he could not 
be prepared to receive her. She went in a tre- 
mendous rain storm, and found the old gentle- 
man in a shabby uniform, smoking something 
like a cutty pipe, but not at all discomposed by 
her arrival, after the first instant, She spent 
the morning. The Emperor came over to break- 
fast with her the next day, in a similarly unan- 
nounced fashion; but the Empress had sus- 
pected such a revurn of her courtesy, and was in 
a cich toilette to meet him. 


...-Gen, W. T, Sherman has been making a 
railroad trip alung the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. A von of the General bas 
lately become a Roman Catholic priest, suddenly 
turning bis back on a brilliant social career and 
on every promise of a fu ure of marked succces 
in professivnal life. It is stated that the Gen- 
eral has entirely discarded the young man, in 
aoger at this step, and that Mrs. Sherman is 
the only member of the family who will have 
avy further communication with him, 


....Mother Mary Francis Clare, better known 
as the Nun of Kenmare, and honored for many 
good works, has read in this column of Augyst 
19th the report of her lamented death, and she 
writes us a letter not at all ghostly declaring that 
she is not dead at all. We are very glad of it. 
We would much rather correct the error than 
have her do it, We put too much faithina 
newspaper report. 


..+.The late Henry Fawcett, of London, made 
himeelf, during the latter years of his life, a sort 
of champion of Envglishwomen. He succeeded 
in enlarging thew sphere of occupations in 
Great Britain by opening the telegraphic and 
post-office appointments to them, and ac‘ed as 
their spo:esman in numerous legislative mat- 
tera where & man’s voice was necessary. 


....Ex-President Hopkins is over eighty years 
of age, aud hale and hearty. Lately he was 
asked how he thought he had most aided his 
attaining such ripe years; and the sum of his 
reply was that he bad “ never lived bya rale,” 
but had eaten what he liked, gone to bed or got 
up at his own time, and paid no attention toa 
formal regimen of physical care, 


..». There ought t» be no contest over the 
will of poor Mr. Broeckhardt, whose body was 
picked up at the foot of an awfal crevasse, near 
those of the rest of the victims of the Mat- 
terhorn tragedy. The leaf of paper contained 
only this: ‘Lam dying in the Matterhorn. I 
leave all 1 possess to yoy, dear sister. God bless 


” 


you, 


...-On the solemn state ovcasion of the pas- 
sage of the Emperor of China to the cemetery 
where his immediate ancestry are interred the 
road was leveled and swep*, a procession of 
twenty thousand persons formed, and orders 
given that no persons should look out of their 
windows on pain of severe punishment. 


....-Dr, Mendenhall, of the Scientific Depart- 
ment of our Signal Service Bureau, has been 
elected to the hea iship of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute of Terre Haute. Dr. Mendenhall was 
active in‘ tue organization of various depart- 
ments of advanced education in Japan, 


.... The Queen of Italy is a singularly accom- 
plished lady: an excellent musician, artist, 
linguist, and as kind-hearted withal as any 
woman could well be, She has also a good 
knowledge of statecrafr, and some insight into 
fiuanciering. 


....Monsignor Capel has lately been tutoring 
in place of lecturing. He has been since spring 
in the San Joiquin Valley, California, as the 
guide, philosopher and friend of the Countess 
Valensin, a French lady of rank, who resides 
there. 


-.--Chief John Smoke Johnson died at his 
residence on the Brantford (Ontario) Reserve, 
last month. He was indisputably ninety-four 
years old, and the senior of all the Mohawks 





He fought with some distinction during the 
War of 1812. 


--+-Tbree ladies have just been included in 
the membership of the Cobden Club, of Lon- 
don, its first female additions: Florence Night- 
ingale, Mrs. Sickert (the daughter of Cobden), 
and Mile. Raffalooich. 


....The Rev. Sir George Cox, an Irish baro- 
net, has been elected to the bishopric, to succeed 
Bishop Colenso, at Natal, It is very doubtful 
if he can find a bishop to consecrate him, 


...-The death of Samuel Morley, chairman of 


the Congregational Union of England and 
Waler, removes one of the foremost Non-con- 
formuist figures in Eogland. 


....-Mr. E, P. Roe spent his usual brief vaca- 
tion at Sheepshead Bay this year,with bis family 
closing his beautifal home at Corawall-on-Had 5 
son, 


...-The younger brother of Lord Macaulay, 
Charles Zachary Macaulay, has just died at 
Southsea, aged seventy -two. 

....William M, Singerly, of the Philadelphia 
Record, bas eixty-1x dwelling-honses in course 
of erection in that city. 


....Mr. Henry Watterson, who 1s now in good 
healtb, will leave Paris the last of October with 
bis family. 

...-The Chevalier Von Hesse Wartegg will 


presently leave Cape May for a tour n South 
America, 


z ibbivs 


...“* How high do you want to insure your 
house?” ‘* About up to the chimney.” 





....The Sunday-school boy was slightly con- 
fused when he said: ‘‘ Esau was a man who 
wrote fables, and sold the copyright for a bottle 
of potash.” 


....- When Lieutenant Henn saw the ‘Mayflower 

cross the line and noticed the sorrowful look on 
his wife’s face, he turned to her and remarked: 
** What, ho! my gal-a-‘ear!” The crew faiuted. 


...-A bright httle girl who saw three sisters 
with hair of a rich auburn, remarked to her 
mother: *‘Seems to me, Mamma, that kind of 
hair must be redbeaditary in that family.” 


....'* Who is that fellow with the black eye, 
breken nose, and arm in a sling?” asks the 
stranger at Newport. ‘Tut, tut,” says the na- 
tive, *‘thav’s Mr. Regioald Ogilvy Algernon 
Smitb, the greatest poloist of ’em all.” 


... Mrs. Hendricks: ** Were you at the Louvre 
while in Paris, Mrs. De Hobson?” Mrs, De 
Hobson: *‘ Nu; we found everything we wanted 
atthe Bon Marché. We got some wonderful 
bargains there?” 


....Anold Peninsula campaigner, who had 
sunk half outof sight, time and agiin, in the 
Oid Dominion mud, on being asked if he had 
ever been througb Virginia, replied: ‘* Yes, in a 
number of places.” 


....Standing before a clergyman who was 
about to marry him, a rustic was asked: * Wilt 
thou havo this woman?” etc. Thejman started 
in surprise, and replied: *‘ Ay, surely! ,Whoy, I 
kummed a puppus.” 


..“*4 remember you very well,” said the 
hotel-keeper, ‘*but your wife has grown very 
thin.” “Yes.” **She wastaller.” ‘* Yes.” ‘And 
lighter complexion, was she not?” “ Yes, Be- 
sides, you know, it is not the same one.” 


....She was a crank on the subject of music. 
A gentleman kn»>sked at her door and asked: 
**Does Mr. Smith live here?” ‘No, sir; his 
room is an ostave higher—in the next flat,” she 
replied, in a pianissimo andante tone of voice. 


...-Mirst Little King: ‘* What’s the matter in 
Bulgaria?” Second Little King: ‘Prince Alex- 
ander has been deposed.” ‘‘ Was he given any 
warning?” **No.” ‘* Not even a week’s notice?” 
‘*No, just kicked out.” ‘* Well, I think it’s time 
us kings had a trade union.” 


-.» During a discussion of religious topics 
young Brown eaid: *‘I tell you that, if the other 
animals do not exist after deatb, neither will 
map. There is no difference between man and 
a beast.” And good old Jones mildly replied: 
** If anybody could convince me of that, it would 
be you, Brown. : 


.+»» Grandma: “Clara, do you think your 
mother would .approve of your sitting up so 
late?” Clara; **Why, grandma, it was only half- 
past ten when Frank left last evening. Grandma; 
“Clara, your grandma happened to be awake just 
as Frank was leaving, and didn’t she hear him 
say, Now, Clara, just one, and didn’t the 
clock strike immediately?” 


....'*My dear,” said Mrs. Snaggs to her hus- 
band, “what isacanard?” ‘*Don’t yon know what 
a canard is?” queried Snaggs, rather sneeringly. 
‘*Why, the word itself conveys itsown mean- 
ing.” “Does it? Well, really, I can’t see it. 
What does it mean, dear?” ‘“‘ Why, acanard is 
something one canardly believe, of course.’ 


“Oh! to be sure, Why couldo’t I think of 
that?” 


-++-A young man rushed into the corridor of 
an uptown hotel on Thursday afternoon, where 
a crowd of sporting men were anxiously waiting 
for bulletins from the yacht race. ‘The ‘May- 
flower’ has won, but the ‘Galatea’ claims a 
foul!” he exclaimed. ‘‘How so? What's the 
matter? How did it happen?” were among the 
many questions asked him. ‘‘ Why, there’s a 
hen (Henp) on board,” he replied. 


Ministerial Register, 








, BAPTIST. 

BEAVER, 8. H., accepts call to Lebanon, O. 

BOTTEN, 8. C., ord. in Tioga, Penn. 

BENEDICT, V. W., Croton Falle, N. Y., calied 
to Montclair, N. J. 

FIELDING, J., Blackwood, N. J., accepts call to 
Scranton, Penn. 

GREENWOOD, C. J., ord. in Meridian, N. Y. 

HERR, Bensamin L., ord. at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

—, Martin W., ord. in North Tonawacda, 


LYELL, Joun W., ord. in Calvary ch., Albany, 

MONTGOMERY, W. A., D.D., Greensboro, Ga., 
resigns, 

MONTAGUE, Ricuarp, Central ch., Providence, 
R. L, resigns. 

O’HEARN, J., Catholic priest, received into 
Bipuast ch., in Dalias, Tex. 

SMITH. H. A., accepts call to Nora Springs, Ia, 

VOSE, Rivey A., ord. in Syracuse, N. Y. 


CONGKEGATIONAL. 

ARMSTRONG, C. N., called to Vailton and 
Stoughton, Neb. 

BRAINERD, Epwarp R., Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
accepts cali to Park ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

BRUCE, C. C., South Deerfield, accepts call to 
South Amherst, Mass., the rest of the year. 

BURT, E. H., Cadillac, Mich., resigns. 

BULLER, James E., Ionia, accepts call to Web- 
sier, Mich. 

HARBRIDGE, E H., Cresco, Mich., resigny. 

HORNER, Joun W., of Lake City, Minv., re- 
signs. 

HOUSTON, Hiram, of Wells, Me., Second ch., 
resigns. 

KIDD, D. D., Tyler, called to Princeton, Mian, 

LILLIE, Isaac B., ord. in Bay Mulls, Mich. 

PaGE, C. E., Ada, accepts call to Fergus Falle, 
Minn. 

POPE, H. W.. Manchester, Conn., accepts call to 
Palmer, Mass, 

RICH, Grorae W., Rogers, Ark., goes to Strat- 
ton and l'renton, Neb. 

REED, Anrruur, Chardon, Ohio, resigns, to be- 
come general missionary in Connecticut. 

ROBINSON, 8. H., Sterling, Mass., resigns, 

SCOFIELD, W. C., Indian Orchard, Mase., 
called to Tabernucle ch., Washington, D. C. 

STILES, Wi1iu1aM C., St. Lowiis, Mo., accepts 
call to Pittstield, N. H. 

STOVER, F. A.8., Auburn Seminary, accepts 
call to new enterprise, Syracuse, N. Y. 

SCHWAB, E. F., Niagara and Michigan City, 
Dak., resigns. 

THOME, J. A., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call 
to Ogailala, Neb. 

THRUSH, J. W., Utica, Mich., goes to Episco- 
pal cb. 

THWING, Cuarves F., Cambridge, Mase., ac- 
cepts call 10 Plymouth ch., Minneapolir, 
Minn. 

UPDYKE, SrePuen G., First ch,, Watertown, 
Dak., resigne, to become protessor in the 
Agricultural College at Brockinge, Dak. 

WOODIIULL, ——accepts call to Middlefield, 
Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRADLEY, M. H., called to Second ch., Lima, 
0. 


CLARK, Davin, removes to Sandwich, Ill. 

CLEMENTS, accepts call to Shell City, Mo. 

CLELAND, T. H, accepts call to Pewee Valley, 
Ky. 


DOOLITTLE, Henry H , died recently at Oaks 
Corners, N. Y., aged 68, 

DICKERSON, Henry T., removes from Clinton, 
O., to Indianapous, Ind. 

GAGE, Joun L., removes to North La Crosee, 
Wie. 

HASKELL, E. C., removes to Sloansburg, Neb. 

HIGGINS, Wa. R.,jrenmoves from Marion, Lud., 
to New York City. 

HEMPSTEAD, Tuomas, died recently in Fair- 
bury, Lil. 

JACKSON, H. T., removes to Concordia, Kiv. 

LAUGHLIN, R. J., removes to Belle Center, O. 

LINDSLEY, A. L., D.D., First ch., Portland, 
Oregon, has been chosen to the profeseor- 
ship of theology 1n theSan Francisco Theo- 
logical Semioary. 

McLEAN, C., removes from Laurel, O., to Jesup, 
la. 


MINTON, Henry C., was inst. in First ch., San 
Jose, Cal. i 

STREET, Davin, Cleves, accepts call to Felicity, 
oO 


TURNER, J. B., calied to Glenshaw, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BROWN, PumeA. H., New York City, calle! 
to St. Paui’s, Troy, N. Y 
DEeGARMO, C. H., Toledo, Obio, resigns. 


JOBN3ON, E. C., enters upon his pastorate in 
Bristol, Conn. 


McoOULLOCH, Douncay, Pleasant Valley, N. Y, 
accepts call to Glencoe, Md. 





REDE, Wvruxys, Mt. Desert, Me., accepts call to 
Vinitaville, Ia. . : A ie 
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CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, GENTLEMEN’S 
fall and winter Suitings, Trous- 
erings and Dvercoatings in the 
best makes and newest London 
styles. ; 

Also, Ladies’ plain and fancy 
“French,” “English,” “Scotch” 
and “Jrish” DRESS CLOTHS in 
large variety. 


Broadvoay L { oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Sinanciat 


BI-METALLISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


BI-METALLISM, aS a Coinage theory, pro- 
poses to establish what is called the double 
standard of value. The metals used for 
this purpose in modern times are gold and 
silver. And, inasmuch as these metals dif- 
fer widely in their commercial value, bi- 
metallism, when practically applied in a 
coinage system, seeks to provide for this 
difference by a difference in the weight of 
the coins struck from each metal. It as- 
sumes a certain ratio of value as between 
gold and silver, and adjusts the weight of 
the respective coins to this ratio. The in- 
tention is to make the two classes of coins 
interchangeable as commercial equivalents. 

Thus the first coinage act of the United 
States, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, assumed that the commercial value of 
gold, as compared with that of silver, was 
as one to fifteen, which meant that one 
ounce of gold was commercially the equiv- 
alent of fifteen ounces of silver. This rela- 
tive valuation was substantially correct in 
1792, when the act was passed. It, how- 
ever, did not remain correct for any consid- 
erable time. The fact appeared, after the 
lapse of a few years, that gold at this ratio 
was undervalued, and silver overvalued; 
and, hence, gold, simply as bullion, was 
worth more in the markets of the world 
than its valuation in the gold coins of the 
United States. These coins, consequently, 
did not circulate interchangeably with sil- 
ver, but went abroad as bullion, and were 
melted up for the purposes of art. Their 
mint valuation was less than their bullion 
value. 

Congress, by the acts of 1834 and 1837, 
changed the ratio of value as between the 
two metals, so that it should stand at the 
ratio of one ounce of gold to almost sixteen 
ounces ot silver. This was then assumed 
to be the true ratio. The fact, however, 
soon appeared, and such it remained unti 
the comparatively recent fall in the market 
value of silver, that this legislation over- 
valued gold, and undervalued silver. The 
consequence was that the silver dollar, 
which was the unit of value, was worth 
more as bullion than as coin; and, hence, 
although the coinage was free, silver dol- 
lars were coined only to a limited extent, 
and passed almost entirely into disuse as 
money. Those that were coived either 
went abroad as bullion, or were melted up 
inthis country. Such was the state of the 
facts in 1873, and had been for about forty 
years, when by the act of that year the s1l- 
ver dollar as the unit of value in the coin- 
age of the United States was dropped al- 
together, and the gold dollar became the 
unit of value, as had practically been the 
fact for more than the life-time of a genera- 
tion. 

This historic sketch shows that bi-metal- 
lism ia the United States was, from 1792 to 
1878, to all intents and purposes, a failure, 
The ratio (f value between the two metals, 





fixed by Congressin 1792, did not prove 
to be correct; and the same is true of the 
ratio established by the acts of 1884 and 
1887. The country had bi-wetallism in 
theory, and mono-metallism in practice, first 
in the form of silver mono-metallism, and 
then in that of gold. 

The silver law of 1878, enacted after the 
great fall in the price of silver had begun, 
assuming that the ratio of value between 
gold and silver was as one to nearly six- 
teen, requiring the coinage on Government 
account of silver dollars weighing 412} 
grains, at the rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 and not more than $4 000,000 per 
month, and making these dollars a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, except 
where the contract expressly s'ipulates 
otherwice, has not at all improved the situa- 
tion. Theoretically, this law re-establishes 
bi-metallism, and that, too, on a ratio of 
value as between the two metals which 
everybody knows to be glaringly false. 
Practi:ally thus far, ever since 1878, the 
country has proceeded on the basis of gold 
mono-metallism. The silver dollars coined, 
for the must part remain in the Treasury 
of the United States, and are paid out only 
to those who are willing to receive them. 
They are not forced upon the public. Busi- 
ness is transacted between the Government 
and the people, and also between private 
parties, upon che assumption of gold as the 
standard of value. This is the fect, and 
has been the fact ever since 1878; and 
hence the silver law of that year is a failure 
practically to realize bi metallism in the 
United States, and an equal failure to se 
cure the concurrence and co-operation of 
other nations in such a result. The im- 
mense difference between the bullion value 
and the mint, value of the silver dollar 
makes it simply impossible that the gold 
dollar and the silver dollar should inter- 
changeably circulate, side by side, at the 
same value. Such an anomaly never hap- 
pened in the history of money, and never 
can happen. 

If the silver law be continued unt'] the 
Government shall be compelled by sheer 
necessity to pour silver dollars upon the 
people, the result will not be bi-metallism 
in practice, but silver monc-metallism. We 
may have bi-metallism in the statute book 
of the nation, but it will not be a fact ex- 
isting among the people. Gold will be vir- 
tually demonetized, being bought and sold 
a3 merchandise, and at a premium as com- 
puted in silver, and largely exported to 
other countries. It is not possible by leg- 
islatiou to prevent these results the moment 
that silver dollars, worth about thirty per 
cent. less than gold dollars, are freely 
poured into the channels of trade without 
any restraint. They would have happened 
ere this but for the preventive and con- 
servative policy of the Treasury depart- 
ment in postponing them. They are inev- 
itable in the future if the silver law be con- 
tinued; and when they happen the country 
will be on the basis of silver mono-metal- 
lism. 

A correspondent suggests that the sus- 
pension of the silver law will lead to gold 
mono-metallism, and asks whetber we favor 
such a basis. As to the suggestion, we 
reply that we are at present practically on 
the mono-metallic basis of gold, and have 
been for about half a century, and without 
any harm to the country. As to the ques- 
tion, we say unhesitatingly that we favor 
gold mono-metallism rather than silver 
mono-metallism, at the present price of 
silver bullion. We say further that the 
history of coinage in the United States 
shows bi-metallism in this country to be 
practically a failure; and to this we add our 
belief that such it will be in the future. 
The truth is that silver, for reasons that we 
cannot stop here to state, as compared with 
gold, has permanently lost its former posi- 
tion in the world, and must take the place 
of a subsidiary and auxiliary metal in the 
operations of trade and the exchanges of 
society. 


INCREASE OF EXPENSES. 


Tue Sun, of this city, assuming to have a 
friendly interest in the political fortunes of 
the Democrajic Party, recently called atten- 
tion to the appropriations made by the Con- 
gress that has just adjourned, as compared 
with those made by Congress ten years ago. 











The latter Congress, in which the Demo- 


crats controlled the House of Kepresenta- 
tives bya majority of forty-six, appropri- 
ated $154 064,917.49 for the expenses of the 
Government; and Congress, at the recent 
session, with a Democratic majority of forty- 
one in the House of Representatives, appro- 
priated $264,783,579.59 for the same pur- 
poses. This shows an increase of expenses 
during the last ten years to the amount of 
$110,718,662.10, or seventy-one avd eight- 
tenths percentage of increase during the 
period in question. Our population, as 
ascertained by the last census, increased, 
between 1870 and 1880, at the rate of about 
thirty per cent. Such a rate of increase is 
not sufficient to account for the increase of 
more than seventy-one per cent. in the cur- 
rent annual expenses of the Government 
from 1876 to 1886. 

The items, as set forth by the Sun, to 
which this large increase is mainly due, 
are the following: (1.) The Legislative, etc., 
increasing from $15,373,990.00 in 1876 to 
$20,654 346.37 in 1886. (2) Pensions, in- 
creasing from $29,553,500.00 to $76,075,- 
200 00. (3.) Post-office, increasing from 
$34,585,701.00 to $54 365 863.25. <4) R:ver 
and harbor, increasing from $5,015,000.00 
to $14,473,900.00. (5.) Sundry civil, etc, 
increasing from $16,350 087 58 to #22,657,- 
510.58. (6.) Deficiency, increasing from $2,- 
908,177.02 to $18,960,880 87. 

The increase of annual pension expenses 
accounts for $46,541,700 added in the last 
ten years to the annual cost of running the 
Government; and this is due to the acts of 
Congress during the same period, and con- 
spicuously to the Arrears Pension Act. 
The members of Congress, alike in both 
parties, seem to have been afflicted with a 
sort of political mania on the subject cf 
pensions, and, under the disguise of doing 
justice to the soldier, have been seeking to 
gtiod their own axes. The result has been 
an unreasonable enlargement of our pen- 
sion expenses. 

The people of the United States, since 
the War of the Rebellior, have accom- 
plished wonders in the way of paying 
taxes, and liquidating Habilities, and in 
this respect shown their great financial 
ability. And yet they will not and should 
not submit to any fleecing operation 
through the unwise and extravagant legis- 
lation of Congress. The figures given by 
the Sun, in the way of information and 
warping specially intended for Democrats, 
deserve the consideration of all the people, 
without refererce to party views. An 
economical admiovistration of the Govern- 
ment is a matter which concerns all the 
people. 


GEORGIA BONDS NOT WANTED. 


Tue State of Georgia, years ago, chose to 
place herself among repudiating states, and 
ever since has chosen to remain in this dis- 
honorable position. Not long since ap ap- 
plication was made to place the new bonds 
of this s‘ate on the list of the New York 
Stock Exchange, so that they could there 
be bought and sold; and against this ap- 
plication a formal protest, sigaed by the 
strongest firms in Wall Street and others, 
was addressed to Mr. James D. Smith, 
President of the Stock Exchange. The 
protest is as follows: 

‘* New York, Sept. 4th, 1886. 
‘* To the Governing Committee of the New York 

Stock Exchange: 

“We, the undersigned, holders of repudiated 
bonds of the State of Georgia, have learned that 
an application has been made for listing upon 
your Exchange new issues of bonds of that state. 
We respectfully urge upon you that, so long as 
the name of Georgia remains dishonored by re- 
pudiation, you sbould stemp upon sach applica- 
tion your absolute disapprova), and thus main- 
tain the well-known and uncompromising hor- 
tility which the New York Stock Exchange has 
always shown against bad faith and dishonest 
practices.” 

This protest is signed by Richard Irvin & 
Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., Morton, Bliss & 
Co., Foster & Thompson, James B. John- 
ston, the National Broadway Bank, F. W. 
Milbank, Henry Clews & Co., C. Von Hofft- 
man & Co., Hallgarten & Co., Russell 
Sage, the Fulton Bank of Brooklyn, U. F. 
Timpson & Co., Herman R. LeRoy, Re- 
ceiver, Walter 8. Johnson, of the Maine 
National Bank, Samuel Raynor & Co., the 
New York Warehouse and Security Com- 
pany, Morris K. Jesup, James R. Jesup, 











Secretary G. N. Conklin, of the Metropol. 


itan Savings Bank, andthe Commercial 
Warehouse Company. 

We sincerely hope that this protest will 
be heeded by the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Georgia unblushingly maintains 
the attitude of a repudiating state against 
justice and right, and with no possible ex- 
cuse for assuming this attitude. She has 
ample ability to pay every dollar of her in- 
debtedness, and has pledged herself to do 
so. Her course in respect to her repu- 
diated bonds gives to her the character of a 
swindler; and as long as she persists in 
the swindle the New York Stock Exchange 
ought to have nothing to do with any of 
her bonds. The savings banks of this 
state have no right to make any investments 
in the bonds of Georgia; and if aii ibe 
stock exchanges of the ceuntry were to 
give the cold shoulder to Georg'a bonds, 
the rebuke would be well deserved. Repu-, 
diating states cught to be absolutely dis. 
credited everywhere aud by everybody. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SoaROELY any change has taken place in 
the condition of the local money market 
since our report last week. The rates for 
loans have been irregular and the fluctua. 
tions without special limit, being the re- 
sult of low offers, after the bulk of the 
demand had been supplied, aud bidding up 
when the demand became in any way ur- 
geut. The effect, however, was not felt 
outside speculative circles, and mercantile 
borrowers had no difficulty in securing all 
the money they needed. Financial matters 
are in very fair shape, and the confidence 
that is now thoroughly established is huv- 
ing a very satisfactory influence toward 
the stimulating of business activity. 
“The Treasury Department is accumulating 
money so rapidly, partly because of the 
heavy receipts from customs duties, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has availed of 
every possible expedient to create an out- 
ward flo wy of currency, and in addition to 
the usual form in which these calls have 
been issued, has offered to redeem the 
bonds falling due whenever presented, and 
has furthermore extended the * voluntary 
bond call’ indefinitely, which virtually 
opens the doors of the Treasury as wide as 
possible.” With this condition of affairs 
it is probable that the present ease in money 
matters will be the experience of some time 
tocome. Cal] loans at the Stock Exchange 
have fluctuated from 4 to 7 per cent., but 
the business transacted has been chiefly at 
54@6. Commercial paper has been in mod- 
erate demand. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6 per cent. discount, four months 
at 6, and good single-named paper at 6@7 
per cent. 








STOCK MARKET. 


Speculation on the stock market has been 
fair, with higher prices generally for the 
most active stocks. The transactions were, 
however, confined to the professional 
operators, though there is a confident feel- 
ing on the street that the speculative fever 
is commencing to be felt by the general 
public, and that the market will soon be full 
of outside buyers, which will secure an ad- 
vance without doubt, as there is a large 
amount of capital ready to buy on a rising 
market. The revent advance that has been 
experienced shows no signs of weakening, 
but on the contrary a further advance is 
prognosticated. It would seem that, after 
such an advance as the market has recently 
had, a reaction would be natural, but the 
general opinion of the street is that present 
conditions favor the alleged determination 
of the cliques to prevent set-backs and 
keep the balirolling. The negotiations for 
the reconstruction of Reading seemed to be 
the absorbing topic of the week, and much 
interest has been excited in the securities 
of the road. 

UNITED STATES BONDS, 


The market for Government bonds was 
firm, with a fair investment demand. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 
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BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $48,. 
050 and it now amounts to $7,682,125. The 
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loans of $324,200, an increase in specie of 
$932 800, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$868 800, an increase in net deposits of 
$63,800, and an increase in circulation of 
$46,800. 
BANK S8TOOKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 
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Leather Man'f... .1% . Unit" ‘a States Natwl _ 
Manhattan........156 160 








FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The Director of the Mint has issued the 
following circular in regard to the issue of 
minor coins: Five cent nickel pieces and 
one cent bronze pieces will be forwarded in 
the order of application from the Mint of 
the United States at Philadelphia, to points 
reached by the Adams Express Company, 
free of transportation charges, in sums of $20 
or multiples thereof, upon the receipt and 
collection by the Superintendent of that Mint 
of adraft on New York or Philadelphia, 
payable to his order. To points not reached 
by the Adams Express Company, and 
where delivery under its contract with the 
Government is thus impracticable, the 
above coin can, on the same terms, be sen 
by registered mail at the applicant’s risk, 
registry fee on the same to be paid by the 
Government. 

The scarcity of small bills all over the 
country is being seriously felt and causes 
unnecessary inconvenience. A Chicago 
contempory says: ‘* There is continued 
complaint regarding the scarcity of small 
bills, which are urgently wanted in the in- 
terior, and bankers on whom such requests 
are made find it necessary to either send 
silver in place of small notes or let the or- 
ders go unfilled. Tue substitution of cvin 
for b.lis would no doubt be less objection- 
able were it not fur the heavy charges en- 
tailed in shipment.” It is satisfactory to 
know, however, that relief is athand. Next 
week. we are told, the new silver certificates 
of small denomination will be put in circu- 
lation, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Excrange on Creat Britain, 


lreiand, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL Sc CURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE SUCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
4113 Devonshire i., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co-, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


INVESTMENTS. 


is well known that the City of St. Paul, Min 

me “ assured ofa rapid growth from now on. 

is to-day he fi ‘cial and Rallroed 

a of the Northwest. Investments made in 
estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 

















ences in st aul and es 
E. 8. NORTO et. Paul, Minnesota. 


F M MILLS, Prost - BANS OM, Casn 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice-Pree as 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Enid-up Oapital, BlK Ou. 


New York correspon 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful given te all 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and plaved to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge, 


Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company isa legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unavcustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WAM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 

DAN. H ARNOLD, ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, ERASTUS UORNING, 
OHARLES FE. BILL, 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
OLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
BAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIS8, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 8. SMITH, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORK. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Hecretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


SECURITIES 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED BY 


The Homer Lee Bank Note Co., 


AND ACCEPTED BY THE 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Dec. 21st, 1884....... oo weeiakawe $5 5-400 
BGs Bes Be cccccecccaceses cece 19,88U.00u 


Sept. (th, over - 200,000,000 


No connection with any other Company. 
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DEBENTURE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC MFG CO. 
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American Loan on Trust Co. conateting of 
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— PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
meorest parable June i and Dec. 1. Prin- 
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ING MONEY in London. 


Pesticaias pd te any address upon re- 
quest. 


A.S. HATCH &CoO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St.. New York. 
ese Cent, Conservative Suvestpente in 





884, with a nit up capital of =50, oa general 
Se dinvestment business, and have invested 
over $ De foreastern banks and inaividuals 
without econfine our loans to the Red River 
Valley, within easy control of our centrally located 
office. On the Dakota side our field embraces the six 


Bed ms Valley counties containing 13,582 farms 

1,725,248 acres of improved jand, and a population 

of 43,242 —16,550 more than any other siz counties in the 

Territory. Bonds and Warrants for sale. Write for 
formes, maps, information and references. DAKOTA 
INVES fHENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


To SAE 8% 


aranteed First Mort age Benas, netting 7 
4 8 per cent. semi-annual erest. romps pay- 
meet of principal and interest remitted tree of 

arge- caane sqeared ¢ on Real Estate in Minne. 
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ere Eom) 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ooms Nos, 25, 26, & 97( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 
tre. ch office, 290 Beeatune, connected by private 














Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Director of Merchants’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, American Savings 
Bank, and of American Sate 
Deposit xe 0., €UC+, etc. 

A weneral banking business transacted, Securities 
bungat and sold on commirsion for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate All inquiries prtetously and promptly re- 
to. ceived subject to check at 





W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miecellaneous 
Securiti¢cs bought and sold on commission, for caah 
er on margin. Market letter issuet upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bcston and Philadelphia 





NVEST conversa: 
Sound and GE Ct E CO. 

WESTERN FARM MORTGA 

FM VERKIX®, LAWRENCE, KAN. "5 race 

ew AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 

Carefully selected 1s 


it Morty: Farm Loans 4 
able hy. lo Be Unrivatied facilities. Absolute satis 
Refer to Sd 


n 
formsand fullinformation. Braseh Offices)s N. ¥.City, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.Oflce,187 8’ way,C.C.Hline &Son,agts. 








A. S. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York stock 
Kkxchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bonght and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and (other 
CAOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


al me Orders execu uted. “at Iondon, San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia. and Baltimore Exchavger. 


H, MERRIFIELD, Prest R, M. SHERMAN, Soc. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST C@., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Pank,.... ° 





-- Brattleboro’, Vt 
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Windh ‘Newfane, “ 

pepment tite In -Burlington, “ 
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BOTs Min Me MPOROER : coccscce ses ce -capece -Montpelier, “ 
F Waitcomb........ ° i1.Yaiiaica Plain, Mase 
‘lias B. Tlicsewcosenenssesbeverane Sharon, Conn. 





% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. > Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn,; M. E, Gates, Ph.D., UL.D., Pres'’t 
Kutger’s ‘College,, New Brunswick ee maper. 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N. Y.: First Nat'l 

B’k, St. Paul; THe INDEPENDENT, N. Y. ‘Twe've years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 





= are pl with my loans and manner of do- 
»wusiness. Circuiar and new map of 1 any rent 


GAT «S, Pres’t. Merehants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T. 
(Mendon this paper.) 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with —_., e $150,000, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa also 6 
per cent. ten-year debestures (tan owne oD ligation) 
secured by first mo ges deposi with 
American Loan and rust Ceo., - New York” 
Abundant references. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 


Soule AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 
Addres 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


Jacksvuuville, Lil. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
’ We offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 
AS GOV T rity on Tmproves Farms, In- 
terest 7 per cent. collected ard sent 
BO ree of cost. Have handled double 











« the funds of any cther house in the 
state, and without the lose of a dollar, Ref.: Nation- 
al German-American Bank, St. Paul: Capit ae 
bi For other references and partic ad- 

reas 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 
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The American Investment com any. of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, incorporated wi gly = a 


of 8900,000, with —~ Ky tt fiurom an 
ch "offer first Mort Farm 
Iowa, Ming, aot, and gp. Both Principal gee ay 


Bonds obligations ofthe Coutpany) runnin 8 we 
feats Ai RNS watt to lean Domne 


Home Office. Emmetsburg, lowa. 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 








DIVIDEND. 


FFICE_OF THE ADAMS MINING COMPANY, 
secy's Omce, 08 5 pecptuer, N, Y., Sept. 10th, 1886. 


0, 
A dividend of 10 cents per spare, being fifteen thousand 
(915.040), and afte will ayable to the Roaihaleess of 





Extra ive END pine. al) of & 
seventy-five 


me me and place 
Tanafer books wi will close on the 15th and reopen on 
bp A) ty * Secretary, J.J. ADAMS, President 





Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Bustness operations in the market for 
dry goods continue to wear the encourag- 
ing garb of prosperity, and the outlook 
still presen's undiminished signs of the ex- 
pansion of trade in all the departments 
Reports from the different trade centers in- 
dicate a very healthy condition of affairs, 
while the feeling of encouragement is con- 
tinually gaining influence and establishing 
confidence as to the future. The influx of 
buyers on the market throughout the past 
week has infused increased activity in the 
transactions, and the absorption of goods 
has been of a very satisfactory character. 
Jobbers are doing’ more than usual for this 
time of year, and nearly all staple fabrics 
are firmly held, while staple cotton 
goods, dress goods, hosiery, knit un- 
derwear, etc., are well sold up. Re- 
tailers have made large purchases and 
have freely anticipated future require- 
ments, because of the hardening tendencies 
of values and the favorable trade outlook. 
There was, however, no evidences of a spec” 
ulative character,as the demand was strictly 
legitimate. The tone of the market has 
exhibited great firmness, and there is every 
reason to infer that prices will be main- 
tained during the remainder of the season, 
as consumption has evidently overtaken 
the production; hence indications point to 
a good steady market for some time to 
come. The financial condition of the trade 
is very good, and collections are quite sat- 
isfactory in the wholesale as well as retail 
departments: Merchants are meeting their 
obligations promptly, without embar.ass- 
ment to any one. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


Manufacturers are kept busy supplying 
the demand for plain and colored cottons 
and re-orders are coming in rapidly. The 
movement on account of back orders is of 
good proportions; still a good many makes 
of brown and bleached goods, cotton flan- 
nels and colored cottons continue soid to 
arrive. Brown sheetings and drills are in 
steady request and firm, and agents report 
a fair demand for relatively small parcels 
of bleached goods and wide sheetings. Cot- 
ton flannels are moving steadily and prices 
remain firm. Colored cottons, as denims, 
cheviots, ticks, stripes, checks, plaids and 
fancy skirtings are in steady request by 
backage buyers, and a fair business in 
silesias and flat-fold cambrics is 
reported. White goods are more active 
in some quarters for future delivery, 
and agents are booking very fair orders 
for scrim curtains. The demand for ordi- 
nary fancy prints was devoid of animation, 
but specialties continue in pretty good re- 
quest by wholesale buyers. Blue and car- 
dinal fancies are doing very well, but blue 
and gold effects have seemingly lost some 
of their late buoyancy, though a fair. busi- 
ness is still being done in the most popular 
makes. The demand for heavy fancy prints, 
as the Arnold ‘* Century Cloth,” Richmond 
** People’s wear,” etc., is steadily growing, 
and bids fair to increase largely in the not 
far distant future. Indigo-blues continue 
in good demand, and agents report a steady 
call tor shirtings, robes, furnitures, etc. 
Leading jobbers are doing a good package 
trade in calicoes, and the pieve distribution 
continues moderately active. 


WOOLEN AND DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


There has heen no cause for complaint in 
the woolen goods department, though there 
has not been the activity that was ex- 
pected. Nearly everything in the line of 
wool dress fabrics continue to move very 
freely on orders, though the tardiness of 
new business, it is thought, will affect 
values. To what extent, time only will 
tell. Colored flannels are doing fully as 
well. Blankets remain in good position. 
Shawls and skirts have not been neglected 
by any mears in commission circles. Car- 
pets have moved fairly. Among jobbers 
there has been a quite brisk movement of 
nearly ali goods, and the request for quick 
delivery continues to be frequently made. 
The very strong tone of the market for raw 
material facilitates the securing of prices 
that buyers have been slow to accustom 
themselves to heretofore; but, while un- 
questionably firm, values of many goods 
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are still below the cost of production on the 
pasis of the present cost of wool. Nearly 
all light fabrics, such as dress goods, flan- 
nels, etc., have, besides that which may be 
derived from the condition of the market 
for raw material, an important element of 
strength io the remarkable extent to which 
present and near future production is under 
the control of orders. 


DRESS GOODS 


were moderately active in jobbing circles, 
and there was a steady demand for reas- 
sortments at agents’ hands. All-wool cash- 
meres, fancy diagonals, serges, homespuns, 
combination effects, etc., are moving 
steadily, and the attractive novelties pro- 
duced this season are selling freely. Staple 
worsted dress fabrics are in good demand, 
meager supply, and very firm in price. Yarn 
dyed cotton brocades are doing well in the 
hands of both agents and jobbers, and 
fancy piece-dyed cotton dress goods are in 
moderate request. There was a moderate 
movement in dress and staple ginghams 
from agents’ hands, and leading standard 
makes arein light supply and firm, as are 
most of the lower grades. There was a fair 
inquiry for crinkled seersuckere for imme. 
diate distribution, and further liberal or- 
ders for leading makes were placed for 
later delivery. The jobbing trade in this de- 
partment continues fairly active. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


A slight reaction has been experienced in 
the foreign goods department from the ac- 
tivity noted last week. The larger buyers 
seem to be fairly well stocked, and, as yet, 
the smaller class of trade is but sparingly 
represented. Still, salesmen on the road 
tnrn in a fair amount of orders for selec- 
tions of various fabrics needed to keep as- 
sortments complete, and some little new 
business is picked up as well. Stocks of 
staple dress woolens in first hands are mod- 
erate, and in more instances than one we 
find the assortment of popular fancies quite 
broken. In some quarters fair sales were 
noted of black silks and satins, but, as a 
rule, the trade in those goods, in velvets, 
ribbons, laces, embroideries, hosiery, etc., 
is of moderate proportions. Desirable 
shades of colored velvets are not plentiful 
in first hands, and assortments of ribbons 
are quite broken. No complaint is made 
with respect to business in housekeeping 
linens, but handkerchiefs are rather back- 
ward and piece goods generally quiet. 

Clothing woolens are reported doing well 
in some quarters, with the additional state- 
ment that at early season prices no diffi 
culty would be experienced in doubling the 
present volume of business. However, re- 
ports of alittle slowness to trade are not 
infrequent. Italians and other linings are 
moving to a good extent. 

‘the imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


For the week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port........... $2,781,490 $4,291,295 
Thrown on the market....... 2,863,110 2,461,754 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 86,517,834 74,171,330 
Thrown on the market....... 85,842,536 76,247,762 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be eonsidered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
48 well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, Sep’. 20th, 1886, 
COTTON DRILLS, 





Appleton...... — @ 6% Mass., G...... 5Y@ 5% 
Augusta.....30— @6 ass. - 64@ 6% 
Boott -— @6 — @ 6% 
Continental’ + 64@ 6% 64@ 6% 
Hamilton. . 6K@ 6% 6 @ 6% 
Langley —— @ 6% | Stark, A....... 6% @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 

American..... 6%@ 7 Hamilton..... 94 @10¥% 
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DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
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= Wt'rT't36 10 @il 





sae gu 
19-4 16%.@18 


CanoeRiver,27 
Dauntless...36 56 @ KK 
DwightAnch’r 


86 
Fearless... .36 
Forestdale..36 7 ue 1% 
Fruit of the Loom: 


36 
Utica ex. h’v36 — @ YK 
* Nonp. 4-4 10 
S cocccctl 
. 64 16 
sd “ 4210 @ll 


33 54@ 5% 

Great Fata 54@ Big 
— | 

Green G....36 — $ on 

Hill’s Semp. Idem: 





5-4 14 
wantsnthanen os 
Wauregans, 1008 

86 10 

“ No.1...86 8 
* cambric36 — 
Whitinsville = 


|. Eee 86 7 
anes — _- 


Walamaviiie: 
bad 10-4 1.36 


LangdonGB 36 bxe@ 3K 
@ “76" 86 1xK@ 1% 
PRINTS. 


Mallory........++ 
Manchester,..... 
Merrimack. 





Pacific Fancy... 
Richmond’s.,.... 5 
Cones 


eeeee 


Garner & Co.'s 


key red........ —@ 1% 
Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 
Windsor Fancy..—@ 63 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 

James McCreery & Co. have 
complete representative assort- 
ments of their Fall Importations 
in Silk and Velvet novelties, with 
the most appropriate textures for 
combinations. 

in Black Silks they are showing 
very large stocks of the newest 
and most approved weaves at 


very moderate prices: 
An examination is invited. 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


aentsem —@ 5 
ica Fancy. @ an 
Hartel’s yt -—-@ 5 











R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND OENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


ae LVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 18838. 


TO PREVENT IMITALIONS, A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FAOTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Weekly aparket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
LFor the Week ending Saturday, Sept. 18, 1886.) 











COFFEE. 
Dccccsssheteecssucess siemaaee 26 @28 
iniinndeeeneneneaen Se 
inn rccgeettesesneeeaneees 14 @16 
NS rr iimcvbemin 16 @17 
catia aniinwue ian corvee ---» 10 @18 

TEA. 
Gulens, Medium to Finest.. sneee -19 @75 
Japan, oe renee @50 
zouns Sheen, ” et * nenemwenin 14 @70 
Hyso’ a +. ceeuee eeeee14 @50 
English Berakfast,  ccccccecccedd QS 

SUGAR. 

Out Loaf, Cubes... cccccccccccce 64 @ 6%¢ 
rr 6% @ 644 
ES) ncbectseccesecs hewue 6% @ 6% 
Granulated, Standard . soo «= 6 '@ 6 8-16 
Seandara B....ccoccccccccccoccces 6% -—@5% 
Extra © White. ........0.0.00.s. 5 @ 5 9 16 
BR DEO... cccccscoccececes 5 @ 546 
SR sc cniedediessntessnssieces 44@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........40 @46 
Good to Prime..... veces B82 @38 
Porto Rico, Ponce, rrime, toChoice.. 82 @42 
Barbadoes, 1n hhds......... as soak 27 @w8 
Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @i4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No. 1, ong bu, (200 Ibs.) $21 00 
o SeaCoast, i wceanpanee 18 25 
Codfish, oe 60. D. boxe, # Ib.. — 
redded, 1 tb. Tina, | perdoz. 1 75 
Halibut, locland, smoked, # ib........ 9 
Herring, Medium, wcaled, oan 19 





oe 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Bro, 


& 

Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 3 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 40 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. ccocces © OD 
neue ae - SO severe 5 00 
Winter Wheat, Roller Poca ccccoveseccn MEE 
Brilliant XXX Family............-eeeseees 490 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 20 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.......... 5 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 4 90 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 400 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
eeeeae “t Graham Flour, cases, 12 





WR. . ccccccoccseseosccs. covsoce 2 60 
Corn Fioul, from Southern White Corn... 8 80 
GRAIN, 
Ungraded Red............ 8-81 @— 90 
No. 2 Red....0e.cescereees— — Q— 85 
Blo. 8, Bed....cccocee eee — O— B46 
Corn : 
Mixed, No. 2 — 41% @— 4814 
U 46 @— 4944 
TiMivereecesevocescoms — @— 49% 
Oats: 
White, No. 1....-...ceeeese — @— 37 
White, No. 2......0es0000.— — @— 36 
White No, ove vesssses om — @ 32 
BEANS: 
pooscovececosocess £2 OO OLS 
MarrowS......ceceesercee eny= @ 160 
PRRs co decd ccccdscctocee Aw ate 
Puas: 
Green, prime, Boush....... 100 @ 1 05 















MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 a sesececcceeseeD — 65 OE — 6736 
Shorts, 60 seeseesee = 60 @e— 65 
Middling, 80 to 100" i —-7 @ — 8 
. tee patter: ~~ —% @ 10 
Bye Feed...... oe —-%h @ —— 
BScreenings........esee000. — 50 @ — 16 
@AY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs ..... -—80 @— 90 
» No.8 *§ 6% AL. cce WU Oe 6 
Hay, No.8, “ “ ‘ ow —60 @ — 65 
Hay, Shipping 6 cee — 50 @ — 55 
Hay, Clover a 6 lout ee Oo=e 
Hay, ciover mixed “ “ ,,.,, —55 @ — 60 
Straw. long eH ee HO @ — 65 
Straw, short ef oo 50 Oe — 
Atraw, Oat bad “ 1... —45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat SM ee mee @ — 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
er ++---#10 75 @ 11 50 
Ex. Prime........... ..« — — @ 10 50 
SN acs) 090005 + 1460 @ 15 50 
Family Lahaceers seveseceesce ——= @ 14 00 
Extra India Moa, per toe 1200 @ 140 
Extra, in bbls........ 700 @ 800 
Mzats: = 
Smoked Hams...... TTT a 1214 
aed Sheulders........ 7 @ —_ 
Dressep Hogs ....., ° 6% @ 7 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs..........— @ 26 
Prime Oreamery, tubs...............— @ 28 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs,,........... 28 @ 24 
Western, ey PN tubs......15 @ 18 
SN h666654heececcdeuns nn cosccccenlD @ MB 
peace Goo, 8 small, new.. sooo @ ll 
ine State Factory..... —@ 9 
English Dairy................ —@ 18” 


Pineapple, ra size, 4in case.. P 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... _- ats 50 
Schweitzer maeuce > 4, Ib.. 15 





Wooden pails, 20 lbs = t weight eceeccees. Oe 
—— os qbnnes ee? 09 beseawensenee btm 
coccccccecs eggeseee-coe OF 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs... ‘estes 06Gb 66008 af 
COUNTRY 1 PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 184¢@ 19 
SS ae socseseee™ @18 
Western, fresh-laid............ .18 @ 18 
DRESSED PouLrRy 
Turkeys, fair to choice.. —ll @ 4 
Philadelphia, Springs... ........—15 @— 17 
Btate and Western, Springs. . ee @— 12 





VEGETABLES 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl....... $1 00@2 25 
- GWE, .cocecoscccosccccens 1 00@2 76 
ND BOR onnsnicccceces tude - 1 24@—. 
Cabbage, per 100.......+++++005 «+++ 2 00@8 50 
Tomatoes, per bush...........s000e - 2%@ 380 
String Beans, per bag.............. . s@ 
Green Peas, per DOR......cccceseces 1 00@2 00 
Cucumbers, per 100.........see0005 40@ 5 
Cauliflower, per bbl...........06. + _ 76@8 00 
Green Corn, per 100...........000+ 1 00@1 50 
Squash, per pbi........... Teor 1 0O@1 26 
OS ee — @1 00 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. 7E@1 25 
Lima Berns, per bag.. ve ° 15@1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FKUIT. 
Peaches, per basket...........0.+08 1 50 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl ......... -——@ 175 
9° FARR BER ioc. cccsccce 5N@ 2 50 
Apples, Greevings, per bbi........ 2 00@2 45 
Watermelonr, DUnsewaenss aene 8 06@20 00 
Plums,Green Gages, per box........ 50@ 1 00 
* Blue Gages, per basket...... 
Cantelopes, ver bbi........ enesionen 50@ 2 50 
Grapes, Concords, per Ib.......... 14 @ 4 
“Delaware, pet Ib......s0000 4@ 7 
“  Hartforde, per Ib......... . Lg@ 2 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choice, sliced, 1#85, in <—-- _ 
- Btate, GMO OCUE...6 wocccee . 5 
S evaporatea 
Fancy White, 50 i WOMB csdcssdsc’ 1044 
Cherries, pitted, 1886 
Peaches, evaporated ; 
Onoice Yellow Peeled, 50- Ib, boxes beeeed 27 


oe CE ee ee re 2634 
Pager Yolow Uap jy Soc 
Dried, Southern... ...00.....sssssee0e - 
” Unpeeled, 368. 1885,.....2+4+ —@ 5b 


Pears, evaporated, 25 — 50 Ib. boxes oe 
Plums, ne tony 25 Ib. roe : x ee 
Raspberiies, evapora n 60 lb, bxs,....... 19 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 Ib, bxs....... 14 
Blackberries, dried, in 60 ib. boxes........ 103¢ 
WOreRetTOG ss cccccccccccccsccce Weeesoves - 


WOOL MARKET. 


Ome, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .30@383 





No. 1, “ , 883@84 
No, 2. *  ,.81@82 
New York State, Micn., Wis., and Inv.— 
and above, Washed ee TPT £7@80 
No. 1, s6  cvceces OOD 
No, 2. “ Py wetepee - -380@31 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. e+e +30@87 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washea.......... voce dees nn 
ee RWEEEE So ccccccccs seeeee + 24@26 
Cures N - ) Comes StTaTEs.— 
pwas clothing 
combing 19@26 


GREATAMERICA 





ooWebne cane 
» SHE GREAT a 
FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


ae a 





TH. Presses, eB ook 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY: 
U0 Fulton, and 1s ana 9 uted Ptreet. how Turg, 


Caaeny Eeinp 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[September 23, 1886. 








Pusurance, 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
To Mr. L. M. Bares, of New York: 
I nave been looking over the circulars 
of the Citizens’ Mutual Life Association of 





this city, which bears your name as its 


president; they are very prettily gotten up, 
and a3 specimens of typography are quite 
They appear to have 
H. Durland, who 


is announced as the Association’s actuary ; 


beyond criticism. 


been prepared by Dr. J. 


itis my misfortune (or fault) to have never 

heard of him before, but I read him ia his 
work, where | find summarized statistics 
which on their f ace are very questionable, 
specious statements, and conclusions which 
do not fellow from the premises. He quotes 
thus from one of the reports of the New 
Y ork Insurance Department: 

‘*It has been asserted that the American people 
like to be cheated, and it would appear to be 
true from the number that quickly otfer them- 
selves for the sacrifice of their wisdom in these 
matters. The greater the delusion the more 
victims.” 

This is a veritable quotation, but as I 
felt sure Dr. Durland had wrested it from 
its purpose, 1 looked it up. It is feund 
on page xxviiiof Mr. McCall’s report, Part 
II, for 1884, covering the year 1888; but 
Mr. McCall was speaking of assessment as- 
sociations (not of reserves, as Dr. Durland 
makes his readers suppose) and it is to be 
regretted that the Dr. stopped so abruptly 
in his quotation and refrained from addiug 
the very next sentence: 

“The Superintendent is convinced that some of 
the associations must have in their employ the 
actuarics who, in the balcyon days of the Auglo- 
Bengalee Life Insurance companies, could figure 
a surplus out of the contents of the office was'e- 
paper basket, and who frequentiy demonstrated 
1n letters mathematical to the insurance joucn- 
als and at the director’s meetings that the re- 
serve required by law was unnecessary, because 
the policyholders had agreed to pay more than 
the company was to return, which unfortunate- 
ly was too true, as the reports of the several re- 
ceivers show.” 

However, Dr. Durland’s arguments to show 
the uselessness of reserves are of no serious 
consequence. Nobody insists that reserves 
are necessary—or, if anybody else does, I 
do not, and this jourzal does not; reserves 
are merely one way of providing tne funds re- 
quired, and the only thing insisted upon is 
that sufficient funds are provided. As an as- 
sessment society, yours has nothing distinc- 
tive, and requires no space in Tue INDEPEN_ 
DENT. In its so-called Equity Department, 
it proposes to issue definite policies of life 
insurance ata low rate. The only touchstone 
I wish to apply is a little elementary 
arithmetic, to see if the offered rates are 
sufficient. Will you follow me a moment, 
Mr. Bates, and let us see. 

Your society’s pamphlet openly offers a 
definite policy at just about half the regular 
rates. Now, if this can be actually done, 
the Mutual Life and the rest must follow 
suit or their handsome buildings and large 
salaries that are subjects of so much decla- 
mation will soon pass like a dream, for 
people will not long be such fools as to pay 





$26 for $1,000 of life insurance if they cun 
get just as good (or good enough) for $13. 
Let us look at that powerful ‘‘1F” before 
we feel too sure. 

Take age 35. Your society says it will 
issue a policy at that age for $13.35. There 
is an admission fee of $8, payable in ad- 
vance, but that is a little thing, and once 
for all, and it may pass. What I want to 
know is, where the promised $1,000 is to 
be got. With all the fine rhetoric, the 
alternate lines of neat black and red type, 
and the various definitions of what 
‘* Equity” is, which ornament the circulars, 
I can see nothing but the above plain ques- 
tion, and I really care for no o' her. 

It is distinctly and repeatedly stated that 
#3 per $1,000 is to go for working ex- 
perses. Then your $13 35 becomes $10.35. 
How long will your member of 35 live? 
He may live one year, or two, or five. As 
it is obvious to everybody that those who 
die early are the heaviest burden on any 
form of life insurance, we will take the 
most tavorable possible case of the man 
who lives long and will see how be comes 
out, for if your rates fail to provide funds 
to pay on ¢iiés man, even a boo'black will 
see and tell you that the whole thing isa 
fraud. 

Now assume that the man will live 30 
years; at $10.35. he pays $310.50, and you 
cannot take $1,000 out of that. But,you re- 
ply, the money isto be put at interest. Cer- 
tainly. Now, compounded at 4 per cent. 
it comes to $603.70 in thirty years; at 44 
per cent. to $659.83; at5 percent. to $722. 
You would hsrdly venture to assume a 
higher rate than 44 per cent., 1 think; but 
you may take any of these rates and they 
will leave a deficit of $396 to $278. Mr. 
Bates, there is the ultimatum of your ac- 
cumulation, under the most favorable 
conditions of longevity, and the #1,000 
does not appear. Yet even this is not all. 
Your man who survives for thirty years 
must pay for o‘hers’ deaths as he goes 
along. I turn, a3 you may, to the mortality 
table given in your society’s circulars as the 
standard, and find that the #10.35 will 
be about nine-tenths consumed by 
present mortality at the start; so the de- 
ficit on the required $1,000 is the worse. 
Let this current mortality drain be seven- 
eighths, one-half, one-third,one fourth, one- 
tenth of the premiums, and the deficit en- 
larges. Get together a thousand men, aged 
85, and let not one of them die; let them 
keep on paying for 30 years, and accumu- 
late their payments at the impossible rate 
of 5 per cent., and you have, on your socie- 
ty’s advertised figures, a find of $722,000 
with which to pay 1,000 men $1,000 apiece. 
On the very best supposition conceivable, 
and one no more likely to be realized than 
that no rain will fa'l in any part of the 
United States in 1887—your members who 
live long will come out $278 short on 
the $1,000. 

Your ingenious but not ipgenuous actu- 
ary perhaps prompts here the rejoinder 
that the liabilities will be made tolerable by 
the dropping out of many members. This 
is a fallacious plea from insurance experi- 
ence, and if it is true that lapses lighten 
the load to be borne the more lapses the 
more lightening. It is not a safe business 





practice to issue obligations on the pre- 
sumption that many of them will never be 
presented for payment; and, even suppor- 
ing that those who drop out were not—as 
they inevitably are—largely the most desir- 
able ones to retain, what is to become of 
your persistent survivors? The vice in 
your society’s figures is that they inevitably 
make a deficit per head, and you can never 
rub out this deficit by either increasing or 
reducing the number of heads. 

This Citizens’ Society’s title to special 
mention is its use of your name. It is ad- 
vertised as ‘*‘ inexpensive.” There is no 
such thing as inexpensive life insurance, 
but we should all be glad if insurance could 
be had at ac st of $10 for mortality and 
#3 for expenses; so thousands gulp the 
pleasant cheat without stopping to figure, 
and your name is expected to help on the 
process of self-deception. You bave been 
a successful merchant, and I donot remem- 
ber that a shadow of reproach has fallen on 
your business career. Such men are con- 
stantly sought for, and some accept, the 
position of figure-head directors, and the 
first aim of an adventurer is to get behind 
some eminent name, since the public fool- 
ishly imagiue that the successful business 
man understands and guarantees al! with 
which his name is associated. 

Mercantile life has not necessarily given 
you familiarity with life insurance, but you 
are familiar with arithmetic, and you know 
the result of makiog liabilities without pro- 
vision for meeting them. Have you inves- 
tigated this Citizens’ concern, and have you 
tested its published figures? If not, I have 
put them in shapeto be tested. There is no 
evasion of the simple point of sufficiency or 
insufliciency of the rates, though Dr. Dur- 
land may produce red-lined rubbish for a 
month about ‘‘old-line” companies and 
the Equity System. Observe that all 
fine phrasing is irrelevant; the publi- 
cations of all associations, the failures of 
ill-managed and wrecked companies, and 
all theoretical talk, may serve to conceal 
the point, but 1 urge you not to allow any- 
thing to divert your attention from it. 
There is a pillory ready tor somebody. You 
may let Dr. Durland try his actuarial teeth 
upon the simple arithmetic I have used. If 
he can show it to be wrong he may set me 
on the pillory and nail Tae INDEPENDENT at 
the foot, if my examination of your society 
is right, he must mount the pillory, and 
you must stand there with him or else con- 
fess—what I suppose to be the fact—that 
you have allowed your name to be used for 
a scheme you had not examined and did not 
understand, You certainly can better af- 
ford to make such a confession than allow 
an unsullied name to be linked with what 
has insolvency and fraud in its very core 
and hence has only one possible ending. 


For my own name, it is privately at your 
service if desired, but is withheld because 
of no public consequence; it might be 
John Doe or Richard Roe, or I might have 
just finished a Penitentiary term—that 
would be of no consequence, for this letter 
is not one of personal opinions and my per- 
sonality has no bearing on the one vital 
questi»n whether life insurance czn de fur- 
nished for half the present *‘ regular” rates. 
I want the alleged ‘‘ cheap ” modern scheme 





te stand on its own bottom, and am tired of 
having it masquerade bebind the mercantile: 
and banking successes of over-trusting in. 
dividuals; let itcome out and meet the 
simple touchstone of arithmetic. 

‘* The Equity System of Life Insurance,” 
as stated in Dr. Durland’s pretty circulars, 
may be Perfect in Equity, Definite in Char- 
acter, Sound in Principle, Simple in Prac- 
tice, Inexpensive, Reliable. Let it be all 
that—the serious question is whether it is 
or is not a swindle in undertaking to per- 
form an arithmetical impossibility. It has 
ability, to-day, to pay printers’ bills ard 
accruing mortality calls, and so has any 
assessment society which has just started; 
the question is, where will it be in twenty or 
forty years. The advertised rates will provide 
the hundred cents to necessary pay a dollar, 
or they will not; moreover, nothing can be 
easier and surer to determine—there can 
be no doubt about it. I submit that it is 
time for you—and for all other business 
men who suffer their names to be made 
stalking-horses by schemers who have 
money to gain and nothing to lose—to find 
out whether you are not unwittingly abet- 
ting afraud. If Iam wrong, it is for me 
to be exposed and then to keep silence; if I 
am right your society ought to be sup- 
pressed and you should lose no time in cut- 
ting loose from it. In urging this, I act as 
a friend to you; and yet the public interest 
is larger than your reputation, and must be 
considered. 

When you haveinvestigated the facts 
and are satisfied that you understand your 
position, Tue INDEPENDENT will be glad to 
hear from you. 








INSURANCE. 








1851. 1886. 


Mas sachusetls Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


Provident Lift and Trust Gp. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...$10,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume 01 

Business to..............- 








45,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 

Decreased its Rate of Mortulity. 

In form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 

Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 

strength of Organization, and in everything which 


contributes to the security‘and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








Sixty-Sixth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1886. 


CASH CAPITAL... ies 
Reserve Premium Sead. 


Cash in Banks......... 


Petal .cccccee CO Oe CHEER E EHS EH EEE EHEH EEE EH HEHEHE EEE EEE SE SEES ETE EOEOHE SESH OEE EsEEES eeeceeeeree ce 


J. H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


BE TIEP I, | ssw neo 


COOH eee eee eee eeeee eeeeeeeee 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real State... 
United States Stocks (market value).................++5 eee exeets 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 





steer erteoe 


COREE E REET EH EEE HEHH EET E HEE HERE HE ee 


Reserve for Unpaid Bowes ua Clatens......... ‘a 
IVCE Mesargeless. ...........000.. ee re err vaneses snendadeedepasitenseepbesneteestebsdnpenmnabddebbenbessessnieehseeberosatneseeuseen 


CASH ASSETS..... 


eee CeO PERE eI 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$126,608 99 

743,300 00 
2,902,697 50 
1,733,640 00 


State and City Bonds (market value)..... 


Interest due on Ist July, 1886........ 


Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.............. 
SE Ne Ciis6he0rencksdsrsdsbiensecctcresutidebabecatacedsatbaceiane ab 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


SPHERES HHH H EEE HEE HEEE EHO EEE EE EE EE ES 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand .......... 


EEL Te 


Lsusses 2,938,020 00 
301,040 10 
1,389,341 71 





$226,000 OV 
130,000 00 
102,394 74 
299,646 97 
1,364,113 61 


veseeG7,628,401 81 


Pe OPP eee terse eeerasee 


PORTO O RH SEED OEE HHH HEHEHE ES 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


New York, July 18th, 1886, 
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Reserve. ampletor all c!aims... 553,171 26 
. Capitat paid in in cash. . 1.000.000 00 
Net Sarplus .......-++-eeceeeeeceeeeee 1.358.879 85 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoru, JanvaRry 28p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statenent of its 
affaires on the 8ist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to Bist December, 18/6. ......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1885.......ceeee--+eee ceceeee 1,889,625 10 


Total marine premiums.......... «-+-++.+-. 85,196,143 7% 
—maceseenae 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 31st December, 1885........00.+--+- 83,770,084 30 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of premiums and ex- 
ESE 


The company has the following assets 

viz 
United States and State of New Yor 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

estimated at.. eve ° 
Premium nutes and bills receivable. 
Cash in DADK,......cccceseereeeeenrsere 


AMOUDL,......ccecceseeeens seers cere 





- 12,740 740,89 « 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, o1 
their lea) representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1861 will 
be redeemed and paid to the ho: ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
shereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ot the company forthe ear ending 
Bist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tucsdav. the fourth of May next. 


By order of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYN 
HAKLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MIN TURN, 
4. BH. MOORE, CHAS. 3. MARSHALL, 

JAMLis LOW FRED'K H 1LT 

4A: RAVEN WILLIAM BKYOE, 

M. STURGIS, J C, 
BENJAMINH. FIELD, JA AES G . DE FOREST, 
JOSIAW O. LOW 3H EVPRICH, 
THOS, B, CODDINGTON, SOHN f IKER, 
WILLIAM DE GRUO DENION SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, . HENRY B. HAW EY 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM RGAN 
©. A. HAND, ISAAC B 
JOHN D. GEWLE AT, EDW'D Fate JONES 
WILLIAM H. WER ON 
OCHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


*GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
ears 





P ty and success of Com- 
vert 7 of Tontine Polimas iaenead 


AEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEens, Seo 


Assets...... eocccereees sereees 817,846,546 65 
Liapilities.................. 16.238.761 16 


Total Surplus... 307,785 49 





,.82,607,785 49 


on 4 : tention, of, of. the public . opted b to me New 
ea! are n adopted by com 
pany, of issa’ belo! or precisely e 

premium D 


—pe le 
teies. These licies tare ul Aanual - 
bution ot rprus. = are ‘tabject c the Massachu- 
bar non euieiturel aw 
ee surrender . pA. “up insurance values in 
on every 
blets ex ST ae of the New Feature may be 
bad wEampblets expla at Company's Office, : 


~-POSTOFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
1356 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
69th th Bomt- Annual Hatement, Jan. 1st, 1886 


Fiesern 5 DAPESAL...- eeceees 1, ee 
+4 Ld all other liabilities, 


ssets.. eeeesee ‘encseaan 080.050 14 
Polichnouiers mn ‘this” any have snoreased Protec- 


NEW YORK SAFETY BUND AW. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, 1B, Vice-President, 
LLOOK. Gk0. 0. HOWE Aast.feo 
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an 
Surplus..........seeeserceees 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, pny 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, New York, 100 Broadwa: 
Continental {Brooulya, cor. Court  § Montague Bts. 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.......%2.269,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 62) 






Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its busi under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRSCTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Seo. 
SAMUEL D. BABUOCK SAMUEL f Sawin, 








Seer Ptben, WILLIAM ER 
H. SWAN, ; HENRY F. PRIOR, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN RICHARD A, McOURDY 
ELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN 8. REED, 
HEODOREF. Vail. JOHN EAK. 
EODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H TH, 
M RICHARDS, WM, H HUKLBOUT. 
OHN OLAFLIN EOWARD MARLIN 
EYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOBNNON, 
EX, E, ORK §. M. . BUCKINGHAM, 
. ANDKE WS, VERMILY 
Wi, CORLL JACOB WENDE 
NG LOW _EAWIENGR TURNORE 


HIRAM BANE 
A. M. EIEBY, Svs, Leoat Dep 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. UF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr-p = = rresident. 
In this company poliey- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fetitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
Bee charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 








Cash Capital................0+0+------8400,000 00 
Net Murplus..........cc0cees-seeeeeeeee 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
BARDINIIEED. .0.0ccccccccecccccscccesscce SEE DES am 
WORE... cocccscccoccccccesccceceseoces $1,268.337 23 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850, (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pree't, ° 
H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
4%, N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





Old and Roung. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“Tuey’reE tearin’ all the fences down!” 

Baid good old Deacon Day: 

* You wouldn’t know Prim Hollow now, 
If you should come our way ; 

An’ if they keep on at this rate 

They’il need a bran’ new chart, 

So 't rich and poor Prim-Hollow folks 

Can tell their farms apart. 


“There's Nancy Green. I’ve seen the time 

That she'd git up an’ spar 

With any one who chanced to leave 

Her wicket-gate ajar ; 

And like enough she'd take a gun 
And pepper well with shot 

The urchins who would climb the trees 
That hedged her garden-plot. 


** And laws-a-massy ! when I saw 

Them taking down her fence 

I ’xpected that she'd rail at ‘em 
For their impertinence ; 

But when I passed that way, I saw 
Her sittin’ by the door, 

And thought she’d never looked so kind 
And sociable before. 


“ And ’Bijah Prim—whose boundary lines 

Most carefully were drawn, 

Te keep intruding footsteps from 
His closely shaven Jawn— 

Has followed the prevailin’ style— 
*Tis worthy of remark— 

And made his handsome grounds appear 
As open as a park, 


“*T’ve seen the day when *Bijabh Prim, 

And others round about, 

Had heavy padiocks on their gates 
To keep intruders out ; 

And such was their exclusiveness, 
Pomposity, and pride, 

That I, for one, had no desire 
Even to peep inside. 


“ They're tearin’ all the fences down ; 
And oh! things look so queer, 
I'm half inclined to think ‘tis true 

That betier days are near; 
For all around the universe 
Are strar ge and startling signa, 
That seem to prophesy the end 
Of all dividing lines. 


The Methodists, Episcopals, 

And Presbyterians, too, 

Don’t hold themselves so far apart 
As once they used to do; 

Nor from the Universalists 
Do they remain alcof, 

But find they a}l can worship God 
Beneath the self-same roof, 


“ And oh! we’re not so bigoted, 

And ready to abuse 

Quakers and Roman Catholics, 
Mohammedans and Jews; 

And soon each fence in Christendom 
Will fall—I note the signs— 

And tbere will be one faith—one Church — 
With no dividing lines.” 


AN EDITOR'S OUTING. 
A STORY IN IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY JULIA BOHAYER. 





Part I1.—Cuarrer VI. 


followed by Miss Honcywell. The boy 
came out of the water, shook himself as a 
wet dog does, leaving sun and air to finish 
the drying process on the very scant gar- 
ments he wore, and came with gleaming 
eyes ond teeth to where the gentlemen 
were standing, curiously watching Ver- 
planck, who had immediately whipped out 
his brush and began to wash ina study of 
this tempting model. 

In a very short time Miss Rosamond re- 
appeared in the familiar brown dress, her 
curling bair still wet, her face fresh as the 
morning itself. 

‘*T need not ask how you find yourself 
this morning,” Rainforth said. 

“I could not begin to tell you, if you 
did,” she answered. ‘The surf was sim- 
ply delicious. Oh! it is a positive punish- 
ment to be compelled to walk when onc 
feels like leaping and running.” 

** What compels you ?” said Rainforth. 
Miss Rosamond made a deprecaiing ges- 
ture, and glanced over her shoulder to- 
ward the cabin where her courin still lin- 
gered. 

‘“*T have just received a lecture on 
deportment,” she said, demurely. ‘‘*It 
behooves a teacher of youth to maintain a 
certain dignity under all circumstances’ — 
even ina wet bathing suit. I shall for 
the rest of this day endeavor to do so. Mr. 
Verplanck,” with a stern glance in his di- 
rection, ‘‘it is your duty to encourage my 
efforts, not to deride them.” 

** Bother dignity,” cried that fickle stu. 
dent of art, throwing aside his’ brush 
again. ‘‘Let’s enjoy ourselves. There, 
sonny,” to Peter, ‘** that'll do, now. You 
can run away. Hallo! What’sstruck him, 
I wonder?” as the boy, scowling, with- 
drew. 

‘**Do not call that boy, ‘sonny,’ again,” 
laughed Mies Harford, “unless you wish to 
incur his eternal hatred. Why, he is head 
of the family, and a whole man, I assure 
you. Now, tell me what do you think of 
this place?” 

** Jolly!” said Verplanck. 

‘Very charming,” Rainforth answered. 
“I have seen it before,though, in my walks. 
I used to wonder where you hid yourself, 
Miss Harford” — 

He checked himself at this point of 
his admissions, biting his lip, but the young 
girl showed not the slightest consciousness. 
‘“* You are my quests for the day, remem- 
ber,” she pleasantly remarked. ‘‘ Jane has 
given me the keys of the house, figura- 
tively speaking, of course, and gone up 
to the hotel with herclams. We shail dine 
on chowder and broiled haddock, and for 
dessert partake of coffee from Jane’s best 
cups. She has three lovely blue ones, and 
one saucer. First, however, we must catch 
our fish; it is ‘no work, no dinner’ in this 
establishment, Mr, Rainforth, do you 
row?” 

‘*T have done such a thing,” he ans- 
wered. 

“Then we may as well go out at once, 
before the tide turns. Come, Mr. Ver- 
planck; your presence is indispensable.” 
**Rosamond!” cried Miss Honeywell, 


Verrtanox, deprived of his model, had | W20 had meantime come down from the 
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WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
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thrown down his brush and sketch-book, 
and was looking on at the swimming con- 
test going on between Miss Rosamond and 
the boy, Peter, far out beyond the break- 
ers. Miss Honeywell was with him, in a 
state of great nervousness, although she 
was able to greet Rainforth with one of 
her most elaborate smiles as he came up. 
** Oaly lock at that girl, Mr. Rainforth!” 
She cried in real distress. ‘*I have been 
sitting here forthe last half hour with my 
heart in my mouth, expecting every mo- 
ment tosee her go down for good. Did you 
ever see such recklessness?” 
“Yuu could not drown that girl,” said 
Verplanck, delightedly. ‘‘ Only look at that, 
by Jove!” 

And indeed it was something wonderfut 
to see. Theyoung girl swam like s 
South Sea Islander, and the boy was her 
equal. They played at hide-and-seek in 
the waves, diving and disappearing, to re- 
appear in the most unexpected quarters, 
their laughter ringing out over the water 
like a chime of bella. 

Presently Miss Harford appeared to see 
the gentlemen, and waving them a laugh- 
ing greeting, she struck out fur the shore, 
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cabin, ‘‘ you would not dream of crowding 
us all into that little boat?” 

‘Not you, dear soul. You will sit quiet- 
ly on the land and act as guardian angel. 
Don’t say a word! Remember the 
other time you went out,” she added with 
a wicked side glance at Peter. Peter im- 
mediately ducked his curly head, and bored 
industriously in the sand with his bare toes. 

“It was rough that day, Rosamond!” 
declared Miss Honeywell, with great dig- 
nity. ‘‘ To-day it is smooth. Besides, when 
duty requires "—— 

‘Tt doesn’t require,” eoolly interrupted 
her cousin, preparing to run for the boat, 
which Peter, up to his knees in water, was 
now- holding ready.” ‘‘ You shall join the 
‘noble army of martyrs all in due time, dear 
but not to-day. Find a nice shadyspot, and 
read your ‘ Rossetti;’ or if that fails to in 
‘terest you, there are the potatoes acd 
onions to peel for the chowder.” 

Miss Honeywell visibly shuddered. 

‘Very well, dear,” laughed Rosamond, 
‘‘then stick to your book;” and forgetting 
all previous resolutions as to dignity, 
with a run and a spring the girl was 
in the boat. Being speedily followed 
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and reaching it, ran swiftly to the cabin, 


by the two gentlemen apd Peter, with some 
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* our capable young friend, Peter, and walk 


difficulty the boat was brought through 
the breakers, and they were fairly afloat. 
Peter took the helm, and the gentlemen 
the oars, while Miss Harford assumed with- 
out opposition the reins of authority. 

They reached deep water, and, lying on 
their oars, began fishing. The sea was very 
sti!l, and there was the usual tendency to 
alullio the storm of nonsense that Ver- 
planck and Miss Rosamond had evoked. 
There was not breeze enough to stir the 
girl’s brovze curls, or the scarlet ribbon at 
her throat. They sat quietly holding the 
lines, awaiting events. Now and then there 
came a snatch of song from the irrepressi- 
ble Verplanck, immediately checked by 
some withering remark of Miss Rosamond. 
Softly the waves lapped against the boat; 
it was a sound that Rainforth could never 
hear without recalling one day in his life, a 
day which with all its charm he would 
gladly forget. A boat drifting idly while 
the old Venetian boatman slept; himself 
and another, forgetting that the world con- 
tained anything but their own throbbing 
hearts, reclining on the silken cushions, 
talking, laughing, singiog—Heavens! Was 
there ever such a voice as hers? 

*Tnis for your thoughts, Mr. Rain- 
forth,” said another voice, clear, resonant, 
and sweet; but so different! 

He came back to the present to meet Miss 
Rosamond’s eyes fixed upon him, with an 
earnestness quite out of the ré/e she had 
been so successfully assuming until now. 

‘* | beg pardop, Miss Harford,” said Rain- 
forth. 

‘It is the blue-fish to whom you should 
ap%lugize ,not myself,” said she, herformer 
manner suddenly returning. ‘‘ He has been 
wriggling on your hook for at least a min- 
ute. It is the largest one yet,” she added, 
as Rainforth hasteved to unhook it; ‘and 
as we have quite enough now, and Mr. 
Verplunck’s nose is baked to the proper 
fashionable shade, we will go ashore. 

This they speedily did, landing with some 
difficulty, as the tide was ebbing fast. 

While Peter and Verplanck gathered 
drift for the fire, and prepared the fish, 
Rainfortb, under Miss Harford’s directions, 
peeled and sliced potatoer, and Miss Honey- 
well prepared to brew coffee ina tin pot of 
great antiquity. 

** Rosamond!” she exclaimed in dismay, 
**you never think of putting onions in the 
chowder!” 

‘* Certainly!” responded Miss Rosamond, 
firmly, **I mean to put onions into all 
chowders with which I have anything to 
do! Would you leave Hamlet out of the 
play, forsootb.”’ 

‘‘Hamlet, and onions!” cried Miss Honey. 
well. ‘‘ What a comparison!” 

‘**Comparisons are acknowledged to be 
odorous,” said Rainforth, at which all 
laughed, except Miss Honeywell, who was 
never koown to really laugh at anything. 

‘* Never mind, dear,” said Rosamond to 
her cousin, ‘‘I will only putin a soupeon, 
and if you do not like the chowder, Peter 
shall show you what a genius he is ata 
fry, and you shall drink your coffee from 
Jane’s best cup—the one with the saucer. 
It is a beautiful willow pattern one. It 
belonged to Jane’s daughter-in-law—Peter’s 
mother ;” she explained. ‘‘She wasa pretty 
girl, of the Peat Island blue blood.” 

‘Ts there any particular reason why we 
should sit here in a row staring at the 
chowder-kettle?” asked Verplanck. ‘‘If 
not, I propose that we leave it in charge of 


about a little. I really must accomplish some 
thing in the way of asketch. Come, Miss 
Rosamond, and help me select something.» 





Cuapter VII. 


This suggestion meeting with approval, 
Peter was left to watch the pot, and the 
party wandered about until Verplanck 
was established to his salisfaction. Miss 
Honeywell hovered over him, to 
gather points, as she said, doing her 
self something in water-colors now and 
then. Rainforth and Miss Harford contin- 
ued their walk, pausing finally near the 
family burial-place of the Blacklucks. The 
mounds were pitifully bare and rough. No 
flowers or shrub could flourish in the bleak 
sand so near the shore; but the conch- 
shells that outlined the graves had been se- 
lected, as one could easily see; with care 
and taste—a touching expression of the 





grief that had torn the heart of the forlorn 
old woman whose whole life with all its 
joys and griefs, had passed in the shelter of 
the crumbling cabin yonder. 

‘* They are all the graves of, women and 
children, you will notice, Mr. Rainforth,” the 
young girl said. ‘‘Every manin ber family— 
father, husband, brothers,and two sons have 
been lostatsea. Thisisthe grave of Peter’s 
mother, a delicate little creature—‘ delicate 
as the September flower,’ Jane said. And 
this one nearest us is her grand-daughter’s, 
the one she must have loved so dearly, Her 
name was Rosella.” 

** They called ber Sella,” Rainforth said. 

Miss Harford looked at him quickly. 

* Why, how do you know that?” she 
asked in wonder. 

Rainforth smiled sadly. 

‘*Shall 1 tell you a little story, Miss Har- 
ford?” 

‘About Sella? Did you know her? 
Then you have been here before? Why — 
how strarg? it seems?” 

**You shall hear. About ten years ago,” 
began Rainforth, ‘‘a party of young men 
came to this island on a summer jaunt. 
It was a place unknown to fame in those 
days, and we came in a little trading ves- 
sel. There was a Jew pedlar on board 
with his pack of finery, and all the women 
on the island came up to Fletcher’s to see 
bis ribbons and gew-gaws. Among them 
was Mrs. Blacklock looking just as she 
looks now, except that her hair was jet 
black. She had with ber a young girl, 
bare-footed snd bare-headed, and wearing 
a blue cotton dress. She was a mere child, 
not over fourteen or fifteen, I suppose. 
She had two long braids of jet black hair 
hanging down ber back, and narrow black 
eyes, like her grand-mother’s, only soft 
and shy. She had lips like red coral, and 
her feet were as perfect as nature ever 
makes them. I believe it was just the rare 
beauty of her feet that first struck March, 
ourartist. At any rate he was struck with 
her, and seeing her longing looks at the 
old Jew’s trinkets, he bought a red 
necklace and tossed it tothe child. She 
seized it with a deligated laugh — then 
lodked at her grandmother. The old 
woman Scowled like midnight, and the 
girl laidthe necklace down, lookiug as if 
she might cry. 

**Ob! let the child have it,” said March, 
coaxingly, The old woman looked at him 
—he was a handsome, laughing fellow—and 
her scowl faded. She nodded at tie girl, 
who seized the necklace, and with an- 
other flash of teeth and eyes, vanished. 
March found where they lived, and 
came here pretty often. He made some 
studies of the girl that were the talk of the 
town when he got back to New York. We 
stayed here two or three weeks. The 
morning we were to sail I was in March’s 
room, when the door was opened, and Sella 
slipped quietly in, and sat down before 
bim. Shedid not cry, nor say a word; but 
just sat looking at him. Her face was the 
most piteous thing I ever looked upon. I 
went out,and down to the boat. We had to 
wait a long time for March. When he came 
at last,he looked very much distressed. Most 
of us guessed what had been going on, but 
no one dared say a word to him, though 
some jested a little, on the sly, of course. 
When we were we!l out at sea we saw a 
small blue spot onthe bluff and knew too 
well what it was. The next year some of 
the party came here again. March never did, 
of course. Sella was not here. She had been 
dead half a year—of consumption, they 
said. That is all, Miss Harford.” 


Rainforth had told ‘this story in the 
quietest possible manner, keeping his face 
averted. Now, as he finished, he turned it 
slowly toward his listener. She was gaz- 
ing intently at him, her lips quivering, her 
cheeks paling and flushing. 

‘*Now, now,” she said, “I under- 
stand poor old Jane’s hatred for gentlemen. 
No wonder, poor soul! No wonder! Mr. 
Rainforth!” bringing her hands tightly to- 
gether, ‘‘it isa cruel story you have told 
me! A cruel, terrible story!” 

**Cruel?” repeated he, looking into the 
agitated face with his penetrating dark 
eyes that saw clear through its stormy sur- 
face into the very depths of the impas- 
sioned young soul, ‘* cruel? why cruel? you 
must remember that my friend was inno- 
cent of wrong. Would you condemn a 








man merely because a foolish child fallsin 
love with him, quite unsolicited?” 

The young girl’s eyes grew dark with in- 
dignation. 

‘*T will never believe that he was quite 
innocent,” she said. *‘A girl does not give 
her love unless” 

She stopped—a rich color dyed her cheeks 
and neck. 

Rainforth smiled with gentle irony. 

‘* You are like Mrs. Blacklock, then,” he 
said. ‘She, too, refuses to exonerate poor 
March. You should have scen the savage 
joy in her face when a little while ago I 
told her he was dead; and the savage dis- 
appointment when she learned that he had 
died in his bed like a Christian, instead of 
meeting a violent fate. You forgot, too, 
that little Sella is not to be judged like 
other girls. She was a poor ignorant child, 
with the Indian’s lawless blood in her 
veins.” 

‘**So much the worse in your friend, 
then!” said the young girl. 

‘*For what? For painting a pretty face 
when he saw it? Where is the logic in 
that? After all,” he added, with assumed 
carelessness, ‘‘it is a common story 
enough.” 

‘* Js it a common story?” said the young 
girl with a swift upward flash of her eyes. 
‘*Then why does no! the vengeance of 
Heaven fall on men!” 

Rainforth smiled, half bitterly. ‘Strong 
language from a young woman’s lips, Miss 
Rosamond! But you are right, and I as- 
sure you Hleaven’s vengeance does fall. 
There are those of your own sex who be- 
come its ministers, though often enough 
the bolt strikes the least guilty.” 





Miss Rosamond’s lips curled. ** Does that 
mean,” went on Rainforth in his balf-earn- 
est, half-banterivg tone, ‘‘ that you hold all 
men equally culpable? Just at this moment 
you look quite capable of wishing, in the 
spirit of a certain historical tyrant, that all 
men had but one heart, that you might 
break it!” ‘‘And,” he mentally added, ‘ I 
believe you might do it!” 

She laughed, though not lightly. ‘* At 
all “events,” she said, ‘‘no man would 
suffer and die for love, as—she did.” 

Her eyes followed the waving of the long 
spears of grass that covered Sella’s little 
mound. 

‘*No, not as Sella did,” admitted Rain- 
forth. ‘*He might go to the wars, if 
chance favored, and get himself killed; 
or drown his sorrow ia the wine cup; 
or what is probably the commoner 
usage, pluck off the broken member, and 
live on in a rather lop-sided manner, with- 
out any heart at all.” 

Miss Harford smiled faintly, but did 
not raise her eyes from the sunken mound. 

‘* After all,” said Rainforth, in another 
tone, ‘‘ we will not waste our pity upon 
little Sella. There are scores of men and 
women living, who would envy her her 
quiet sleep here by the sea.” 

A little silence ensued which lasted until 
suddenly the red umbrella unfolded its 
splendor before them. Rainforth smiled 
to hear the changed voice which came 
from the girl at his side. 

‘*So there you are atlast! We were just 
about calling you. 1 have a shuddering 
suspicion that the chowder is burned.” 


But it was not, though Peter was at his 
wits end to keep it from that or the other 
alternative of getting cold. It was duly, 
and with high appreciation,disposed of, as 
was also the artistically broiled fish, and the 
admirable coffee prepared by Miss Honey- 
well, the feast being enlivened by much 
frolicsome nonsense on the part-of Ver- 
planck, aided and abetted by Miss Rosa- 
mond in a manner that called for many re- 
proving side glances and sotto voce warnings 
from her cousin. Once,only,her eyes met 
Rainforth’s deep gaze, and it seemed tohim 
that some vestige of her previous agitation 
came to the surface, flickered there an in- 
stant, and sank again. Undine, before her 
soul awakened, might have had such aface 
as this—laughing, defiant, irresistibly fas- 
cinating. Whose would be the voice to call 
into life,and possess, that soul of sweetness 
and fire? Would it be that of the uncon- 
scionable young idiot, sprawling his sym- 
metrical length there in the sand, and look- 
ing audaciously in her face as he thrummed 
his guitar, and sang his ridiculous polyglot 
songs? 





Why not? She seemed to enjoy his com- 
pany; to be amused at his foolish pranks, 
to even like his slangy college sosgs, joining 
occasionally in the chorus, as a thousand 
other girls he had known would have done. 
Aud Ned was a tidy boy enough, well- 
shaped, agreeable to look at, and decent in 
his habits. Pshaw! What was it to him? 
His sole interest in the girl was to discover 
her possible connection with the manu- 
script of ‘‘Curystal.” Had he been suc- 
cessful? Could she bave written it? 

The repast was over, and the party had 
dispersed to enjoy themselves in various 
ways. Verplanck, Peter and Miss Harford 
were strolling about among the sands and 
rocks left bare by the receding tide. Miss 
Honeywell, finding Rainforth unconversa- 
tional, had withdrawn, and might be seen 
seated syren-like on a projecting crag, with 
note-book and pencil. There was nothing 
to hinder his reflections, as he lay in the 
shade of the sand dune, with half-shut 
eyes and a slowly consuming cigar between 
his lips. 

Had she, then, written ‘‘ Chrystal?” 
At this moment, a competitive race 
was going on between Verplanck, Peter 
and the young girl he was considering. 
Her voice dominated in the triune Jaugh- 
ter, more by reason of its clearness and 
sweetness than because of its loudness. A 
romping, flippant, unformed girl like that, 
write the story that had power to move 
himso? No, not she; but that other—the 
girl who had listened to Sella’s story with 
sweet, wrathful eyes and eloquent, pitying 
lips, she might have written it, and he felt 
almost sure, had done so. What wasto be 
done about it, now? As a lost article, ac- 
cording to usage, the owner had but to 
prove property, and claim her own; yet on 
the other hand, Rainforth felt that under 
the remarkable circumstances of the case, 
he had a right, divine if not human, to the 
disposal of the manuscript. . 

At this juncture, Miss Harford, with 
victory perching on her banners, dropped 
upon a stone near bim. For an _ in- 
stant, as he regarded her from beneath 
his droopipg lids, she seemed to grow 
more earnest, but it was only for an instant, 
and again she Jaughed, as if for the mere 
pleasure of laughing. 

After ail, what is there more eichanting 
than just this free inconsequent, unembar- 
rassed laugh of youth, which knows no re- 
serves, which only reveals fresh charms of 
rose and pearl and eddying dimple? And 
is there any possession of youth that old 
age, or middle age, more keenly envies? 

Rainforth was not old, not even middle- 
aged, yet as Miss Rosamond’s laugh rang 
clearly in his ears, as he looked at her 
charming, unconscious face, he felt cen- 
turies suddenly yawn between himself and 
her. . 

** What can Mr. Rainforth think of you, 
Rosamond!” exclaimed Miss Honeywell, 
who, probably feeling that her subduing 
presence might be needed, had descended 
from her pinnacle. 

**It never occurred to me to wonder,” 
said Miss Rosamond, coolly. 

‘*T would not like to confess,” said Rain- 
forth, ‘‘how I have been envying you, 
Miss Rosamond.” 

‘** You look at me as if you were looking 
down long vistas of time,” she said mis- 
chievously. ‘‘In what quarter of the last 
century were you born, Mr. Rainforth?” 

‘Tam ashamed to tell you; but ) feel 
tremendously old,” confessed Rainforth. 

‘*T wonder,” said the girl, dropping her 
eyes, “if ever I shall feel that way.” 

‘** God forbid!” mentally exclaimed Rain. 
forth. ‘‘I hope not, indeed,” he said, 
aloud. 

Here Verplanck’s voice was heard, beg- 
ging the ladies to help him by posing the 
mercurial Peter for a sketch. 

Rainforth rose, and excusing himself 
from a longer stay on the plea of impor- 
tant correspondence, took up his homeward 
way. ; 

High up on the bluff, overlooking the 
cove, he came upon the old fisher-woman, 
sitting erect on the head-land, smoking 
her solitary pipe of peace, with stern face 
turned toward the sea. 


When Verplanck ran up three stairs at 
a time that evening, to ask his brother-in. 
law’s company for the evening promenade, 
he received a decided reply in the negative. 
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Rather late the same evening he again 
appeared on the scene. Rainforth, in de- 
cided negligé, seemed to have been hard at 
work, the table being in a state of great 
confusion. 

“So you're alive!” said Verplanck, 
dropping into a reversed position on 
one of the two wooden chairs the room 
contained. ‘‘ Why don’t you ask me what 
I’ve been doing?” he added. 

**T don’t think I care much what you’ve 
been doing,” said Rainforth, calmly. 

‘You ought, then! For one thing, I’ve 
been keeping the recording angel busy on 
your account. Yes, sir. Miss Honeywell’s 
curiosity is aroused. She let off a whole 
battery of questions on me, as soon as you 
had gone. Ob, never fear! I kept my 
promise. You should have heard me lie! 
It was magnificent! She asked me, among 
other things if you were a very iotellec- 
tual man. I[to!d her no, not in my opinion. 
She asked me if you were fond of poetry. 
I told her I thought I had never seen a 
man who abhorred poetry quite as deeply as 
you do. She looked pained and disap- 
pointed. If you notice a change in her 
manner when you next meet, you will kaow 
what to ascribe it to.” 

Raioforth here remarked that he had had 
enouga of that sort of thing. 

‘*T have danced this evening,” amiably 
went on Verplanck. ‘Yes, dressed as I 
am. Lotsof fellowsdidit. Not with Miss 
Harford. No. She does not dance, more’s 
the pity! In fact, she served me a shabby 
turn. We were on the veranda, Rosa- 
mond, her cousin and myself—when who 
should come up but the Blanchards. They 
came this afternoon in Tom’s yacht. Ever 
see Jennie Blanchard? Well, you ought to 
see her! They were just beginning a waltz, 
and Jennie asked me rigbt out and out to 
dance—she’s that kind of a girl, you know. 
S> ITasked Rosamond and Miss Honeywell 
to excuse me, and went into the ball-room. 
WhenI came back, they had gone. Miss 
Honeywell I found in the card-room, but 
Rosamond had vanished, and did not ap- 
pear again. 

‘*Miss Blanchard,” he continued, ‘is a 
blonde—with no end of splendid lines; 
and color—by Jove! She had on a red 
dress to-night, square cut and no sleeves. 
You never saw such a throat! Pity the 
girl is such a fool.” 

** Ned,” said Rainforth, seriously, ‘* have 
you apy idea what an unconscionable young 
ass you are?” 

*‘Ought to have,” replied the young fel- 
low, leaning still more jauntily over the 
chair-back. ‘‘ You have done your level 
best to show me.” 

** Good night, Ned,” said Rainforth, after 
a somewhat long pause. 

Verplanck laughed, rose, and went away. 


Cuapter VIII. 


For several days succeeding, Rainforth’s 
life moved on in jts former groove. He 
spent a great deal of time writing, and 
when not thus engaged, wandered off by 
himself to the most solitary and inaccessi- 
ble places known to him. Verplanck’s most 
strenuous efforts to draw him into his cir- 
cle, now augmented by the Blanchards, 
mother, son, and daughter, resulted in 
failure. He had wasted time enough, he 
rather brusquely stated. So Verplanck, 
not altogether disinterested in his motives 
from the first, it is to be feared, was com- 
pelled to leave him alone, which, after va- 
rious references to hoary-headed cynics, 
crumbling ruins and the like, he finally 
did. 

Had the time alluded to been wasted? 


- On calm consideration Rainforth honestly 


owned that he had never spent twenty-four 


hours to more purpose. For one thing he 


had gained his object, approximately, 
of course, for there was still a pos- 
sibility that he was mistaken in his con- 
clusion, but he was not going tu allow this 
possibility to influence in the least his 


“course of action. More than this, he had 


been permitted to read the initial chapter 
of a fresh new volume, and he confessed 
that so far it read well—so well that he was 
curious to read on. Why should he not? 
What was there to prevent it? 

When this question formulated itself in 


" his mind, he was sitting at his writing-table, 


by the open window, and precisely at that 





moment the thrum-thrum of a guitar floated + 


up from the piazza of the green cottage, 
and a fresh tenor voice, singing this re- 
frain: 
* For I care not what others may say, 

I’m in love with Rosa Lee! 


Rose, pretty Rose! 
And Roga’s in love with me!” 


Laughing a little at the absurdity of the 
thing, Rainforth accepted this doggerel as 
the answer to the question. 

What right had he in that world of youtb, 
and gay spirits, and fresh feeling? And 
what right had he to obtrude himself in the 
way of his young relative’s intentions? 
Psahaw! What was the value of the inten- 
tions of a fellow who, fresh from the com- 
panionsbip of her he professed so ardently 
to admire, could sit and talk of other young 
girls as Verplanck did? Still, he might be 
in earnest, as much so as it was in bis na- 
ture to be, and he might succeed, for there 
was no denying his good qualities, and he 
had, besides, wealt aad social position, two 
things that might well tempt a poor girl 
living in an island village. Yet of one 
thing Rainforth was sure, rever in all his 
superficial life, would Ned Verplanck get 
beyond the title page of that volume. He 
got out of his chair, walked about the 
room, took a cursory survey of his grave, 
dark face, and slightly stooping shoulders 
in the unflattering mirror, and, with an in- 
describable grimace, walked to the win- 
dow again. A quartette of gay voices filled 
the bright morning air. The party were 
starting oif on the yachting-excursion men- 
tioned by Verplanck the previous night. 
Ile, Ned, was walking with the luxuriant 
blonde Miss Blanchard, who worea startling 
costume that might have ben fashioned 
from the hotel awning. With Miss Harford 
walked Tom Blanchard, another Verplanck, 
minus the craze for clevernes:. The brown 
dress and sailor hat, with the tuuch of scar- 
let and the whi'e gull’s wing, only gained by 
contrast with Miss Jennie’s flamboyant ap- 
pearance. Just before they turned the cor- 
ner, Miss Rosamond looked bac’ to wave a 
last greeting to her cousin, standing on the 
piazza. Her face was brilliant with health 
and pleasure. After the party vanished, a 
singular depression of spirit came over 
Rainforth. He had seen very little of Miss 
Harford since that day at the cove. Her 
window.sbutter had been kept closed—a new 
thing entirely. The shells and sea-weed 
were gone, and no lilies bad been placed on 
the window ledge. The day before, having 
chanced upon some particularly magnificent 
ones, he had left a large bunch of them at 
the cottage ‘‘for the ladies,” not liking 
to discriminate, although he did not like to 
think of Miss Honey well’s sharp nose hover- 
ing over them. But even these were kept 
outof sight. The shutter swere not opened. 

The day wore away. He did not see 
the return of the yachting party, for he 
was Off on one of his long walks, more prc- 
‘tracted than usual because it was the last. 
He had decided to return to New York the 
next day. He said nothing of his plan to 
Verplanck, who dropped in upon him just 
at nightfall, tosee. as he elegantly expressed 
it, if he had gotten over the mulligrubs. 

Astride of a chair with his chin resting 
on his folded arms, his Tam O’ Shanter on 
the back of his head, and his blonde coun- 
tenance burned a brilliant red by the day’s 
exposure, Verplanck certainly was not an 
object of beauty. Rainforth wondered how 
he had ever thought him good-looking. 

‘* Coming over?” inquired the young man, 
between puffs at his cigarette. ‘*‘There’s 
going to bea big German,to-night; full dress, 
and all, youknow. I suppose,” he yawned, 
‘*T shall have todance. The gisls won’t let 
me off. They’ve only about atenth of a 
man apiece, poor things, and half of them 
are snuffy old duffers, that blow like por- 
poises if they go up three steps. It is an 
awful pity Rosamond doesn’t dance! If she 
did she’d be an angel!” 

‘* An angel dancing—the Racquet, for in- 
stance—would be an edifying spectacle,” 
remarked Rainforth. 

‘*So it would,” laughed Verplanck. 
“You'd better come over.” ‘ 

‘What for?” impatiently exclaimed Rain- 
forth. 

‘*To see Miss Blanchard, for one thing. 
She is stunning in a ball. dress. She will 
wear a new one to-pight, she told me asa 
state secret. Then Miss Honeywell is con- 
cerned about you. She is afraid you are 
ill.” : 


Rainforth maintained silence. 
‘Well, well,” said Verplanck, rising at 
length and going to the mirror. ‘‘I must go 
and rig up, I suppose. An awful bore, 
that! Say, Dwight,” turning his scarlet 
countenance toward him with a look of 
anxiety, ‘‘do I look so awfully bad?” 
**No mere trifle like sun-burn could ob- 
scure charms like yours,” said Rainforth. 
‘Thanks! you’re too kind, my dear, old 
boy. Ta,ta! You'd better come over.” 





Cnapter 1X. 


Rather more than half an hour later 
there was borne in upon the nighi breezs 
strains of dance music, deliciously softened 
by distance. Rainforth sat awhile in the 
dusk of his room, dreamily listening; but 
finally he arose, lit a lamp, gave some hasty 
touches to his toilet, and went out and over 
to the Cliff House. It was a gala night. 
The arrival of certain dignitaries from 
Washington was being cel brated by all the 
means the accomplished maitre de plaisir had 
at his disposal. The ball-room was crowdcd 
with guests in evening toilet, the German 
wasinfullswing. Rainforth looked in long 
enough to see Verplanck’s flaming counte- 
nance beaming over the plump shoulder of 
Miss Blanchard, with w om he was waltzing, 
and then made a tour of the halls and veran- 
das. 

Finally he found himself at the remote 
end of one of the side verandas, where he 
had stood a few evenings before with R»sa- 
mond Harford. How long ago it seemed! 
Tbe very sound of the surf seemed farther 
off, and the stars, too, had receded behind 
afine film of clouds. Looking off and away 
from the garish brightness and noise of the 
hotel], across the dim fields, he saw in fancy 
a small, slight figure seated alone on the 
cliff, and the fancy jarred unpleasantly upon 
his nerves. Probably she was as safe there 
as she would be in the midst of this brilliant 
crowd, yet he bad a feeliag that she should 
not be there alone. With some hesitation, 
he started off, and findiug the little 
foutpath, followed it. He was right. 
A small figure was there, seated on 
the highest projectior, looking against 
the dim sky, very small and helpless indeed. 
He paused now, wond-ring how he should 
appreach without startling her. For a mo- 
ment he thought he would not make him. 
self known, but simply remain near,. until 
he bad seen her in safety. This, however, 
seemed to savor of sentimentality, so he 
boldly stepped near and spoke her name. 
She tured sharply. 

‘** Pardon me, if I intrude,” he said, go- 
ing nearer. ‘‘I thought you might be 
here, and it was growing dark so fast, it 
seemed as if some one ought to look after 
you.” 

‘* You are very good to think of me, I am 
sure, I am very grateful.” 

Her voice gave no evidence either of 
pleasure or surprise. She did not even 
look toward him as she spoke. 

** Are you never afraid here?” he asked. 

‘Afraid? Of what?” 

‘“‘T do not know myself. But it seems a 
weird sort of a place for one solitary little 
maiden to be iv, on a night like this, especi~ 
ally, when even the stars refuse toshine. It 
is chilly, too, and you have no wrap.” 

**T never take cold,” she said. It seemed 
to him that her manner and voice even 
were not as usual, and her next words 
proved that he was right. : 

“Mv. Rainforth,” she began, nervously, 
** the story you told me the other day bas 
not been out of my mind an hour. It 
was sad and pitiful, but,” her voice shook a 
little, ‘‘ 1do not want you tothink mesuch a 
vindictive creature! Ihave thought a great 
deal about it, and J am sure you are right. 
Your friend might have been innocent of 
wrong. AndI am sure he was unhappy 
over Sella’s fate.” 

‘*Uahappy? It saddened his whole life.” 
Rainforth said. ‘‘ He was an exceptionally 
noble and sensitive fellow.” 

After amoment Rosamond rose to her feet. 

‘We will go,” she said. ‘ It is chilly, 
and how dark it is!” 

She refused his proffered arm and went 
on before him up the path. Once the scent 
of lilies came to him from her, and he felt 
a little throb of pleasure at thinking they 
might be those hehad sent her. Once, too, 
when a fold of her dress blew back against 





his hand, his pulse beat quicker, as if 


she, herself, had touched him. By some pro- 
cess, known to the most unsophisticated of 
her sex, Miss Rosamond soon recovered her 
usual spirits. She gave him an amusing 
account of the day’s excursion, alluding to 
the young men of the party with impartial 
humor. Rainforth tried in vain to discover 
in her allusions to Verplanck the slightest 
trece of deeper feeling. There was abso- 
lutély none, and he was dimly conscious 
of feeling relieved at its absence. 

All at once, as they passed tbe door of 
the reading room, a plump little man ina 
mohair coat dashed out and seized Rain- 
forth’s hand. 

‘“Why, Mr. Rainforth; you don’t say! 
Why, how d’ye do? So you've found out 
Peat Island, too! A remarkable spot, isn’t 
it? Quite unique! Quite sud generiv! Do 
you know,” dropping his voice, ‘I think 
of writing it up for Jl/arper’s —illustrated, 
and all that. Make a splendid article, 
Quite fresh! Now, mind, don’t you goand 
steal my thunder!” 

Then plunging his hand into a bulging 
pocket he produced the last number of 
The Phenix, and seizing Rainforth’s arm, 
began: 

‘* By the way, that last editorial of yours 
on the copyright question needs explana- 
tion. Iam glad to have an opportunity”— 

‘*My dear Brown,” interrupted Rain- 
forth, ‘‘to. morrow, perhaps”’— 

“Oh! Ab yes! I see!” fixing a round 
stare on Miss Harford. ‘Certrinly! By 
all means! Beg pardon? ‘T.»-morrow, 
then!” and bobbing his round, smooth head 
rapidly, Mr. Brown vanished as he had come. 

Without a word Rainforth and his com. 
panion walked to that end of the veranda 
where comparative solitude, but not dark- 
ness reigned. To tell the truth, he was ro 
overwhelmed by the totally unexpected in- 
cident that he had not a word to say. He 
hardly ventured to look at Miss Rosamond, 
but he felt a distinct trembling of her band 
on his arm, and was not a little surprised 
when she broke into arather forced laugh. 

‘*What a queer little man!” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Yea,” assented Rainforth, glancing 
now at the avertedface. ‘ Brown és rather 
queer, but he’s well enough in bis way.” 

‘* What is his way?” said Miss Rosamond. 

‘*He’s a newspaper man and writes for 
the magazines sometimes. Quite a clever 
fellow, too.” 

There was 4 pause here. Under pretext 
of arranging something about her neck, Miss 
Rosamond took her hand from his arm. 

‘*He said something,” she began pres- 
ently in a constrained, unsteady voice. 
Then, stopping, brought out this abrupt 
question: 

**Mr. Rainforth, are you the editor of 
The Phenix?” 

‘* Please, Miss, yes!” answered Rain- 
forth, with mock humility. 

But Miss Rosamond did not laugh, she 
did not even smile; curious little waves of 
feeling were chasing each other over her 
face. 

‘‘ Itis really very queer,” she said after a 
while. ‘I suppose l ought toapologize. I 
have not talked to you as an obscure young 
woman should talk to so great a personage 
as the editor of 7’he Phan‘x, 1 am very sorry. 
But how should I know it? Noone told 
me. And you are not in the least like my 
idea of an editor.” 

With all her demureness it was evident 
that she was very nervous still, and could 
scarcely meet Rainforth’s eyes. His last 
doubt as to “Chrystal” now expired. He 
felt very much like a too tender-hearted 
hunter, who has his trembling quarry at 
last at his mercy. 

“Will you beso kind,” he said, in his 
quiet, bantering tone, ‘‘ as to give mea de- 
scription of your ideal editor?” 

‘*T did not say ‘ideal,’ I said ‘ idea.’” 

‘¢*Tdea,’ then! Whatever it was, let me 
have it,” persisted he. 

‘* It was founded,” said Miss Rosamond, 
more steadily now, ‘‘upon the only editor 
I ever happened to know. He was much 
older than you are, and very sour-looking, 
and not very nice in his dress. Still”—re- 
garding Rainforth critically—“I might 
have guessed it. I never saw anyone ez- 
cept tuat editor, who carried so much litera- 
ture around in his pockets as youdo!” 


Rainforth glanced at his pockets which 





were a perpetual source of hilarity to his 
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friends. ‘May I hope that that is the only 
point I have in common, with your edito- 
rial friend?” he asked. 

“T think so. Yes. But he was not my 
friend, I never spoke to him.” 

‘*May I hope, also,” suid Rainforth, 
keeping his laughing eyes upon her averted 
face, ‘‘that this awful discovery is not go- 
ing to make any difference in your treat- 
ment of me? Because, ‘‘he went on as 
she remained silent,” if it does, 1 will have 
Brown’s life! Miss Rosamond! If you do 
not promise to look upon me, and talk to 
me, exactly as you did before you knew the 
painful truth, Mrs. Brown is a widow, and 
the little Browns are orphans!” 

She looked around at him with a ehy 
smile. 

‘You must give me time to recover from 
the shock, Mr. Rainforth!” 

*‘I cannot give you much time. I am go- 
ing back to New York to-morrow.” 

She gave aslight start. ‘*To-morrow? 
Well, 1 suppose we sball all Le going soon. 
I saall hate to go. When I am rich, I shall 
build a cottage near Jane and spend every 
summer here.” 

So that was all she had to say! No won- 
der it was difficult for Rainforth to say 
what he had on his mind, but there 
was notimeto lose, for people were ap- 
proacbing. 

‘‘There was something I wanted to say 
to you, Miss Rosamond,” he managed to 
say. ‘A favor] wish to ask.” 

** A favor—of me?” 

** A very great one. I may have business 
in Sylvan Rest before long”—how unblush- 
ingly he said this, looking iato her wonder- 
ing face—‘‘aud I would like permisssion to 
call upon you.” 

‘“« Why, certainly, I should be happy to 
see you. I should like you to meet my 
father, 1am very proud of my father, Mr. 
Rainforth.” 

‘* ] shall be most happy to meet him.” 

At this moment Miss Honeywell was 
seen approaching, and also Verplanck with 
his other friends. Rainforth took Miss 
Rosamond’s hand a moment, and seeing 
her joined by hercousin, went away alone. 
Me had no heart for general society that 
night. 

His mind was ful! of one bright girlish 
face with its frank, uplifted eyes, and sweet, 
changeful mouth. 

‘* She is arare creature,” he sald, over 
and over again. ‘‘ And I'll wager her own 
mother does not know her.” 

The next morniog, by previous arrange- 
ment, the same little vessel that had 
brought Rainforth to the island, bore him 
away, before the sun was an hour high. 





BUTTERFLIES. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRIOK. 








Ares in yellow and red 
Out in the garden glows, 
And the leaflets lightly flutter 

Inevery breeze that blows. 


Which little Maud observes 
At the window-sill, and cries: 
** Just look at the tree there, Mamma, 
All covered with butterflies.” 
New Yor« Orry. 


THE FRESH-AIR GIRL. 


BY MRS. 0, EMMA OHENEY. 











Tue sky was a miracle of beauty that 
midsummer afternoon, and Deacon Bradley 
read the book of Nature asa child knows 
its story—by the pictures. On every hand 
white, scalelike clouds covered the wide 
expanse from base to dome. Only at the 


. Very apex was a little rent, where an arrow 


might have penetrated to the blue sky be- 
yond. . 

As the good Deacon jogged along behind 
his ancient nag, gazing aloft, his reverent 
soul was warmed to praise. . 

“ Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite 

It breathes in the air, it shines in the light,” 


: he sang; and the hills, taking up the uotes, 


repeated them after the fashion of a fugue 
tune. His thoughts were usually his only 
companions in his long drives, and he had 


- forgotten his little passenger to-day, until a 


childish voice beside him asked : 
' “Have you ary little girl?” 
“My goodpess!” exclaimed the old man, 





pulling Dandy up with a jerk, ‘I forgot all 
about that.” 

The horse had trotted almost home when 
the Deacon spoke again. 

** Have you had the measles, Sis?” 

** Yis, sur.” 

‘* And whooping-cough?” 

‘* Vis, sur, ’o’ sumbe.” 

‘*T »’pose you've had the chick’n-pox an’— 
an’ scarlet fever?” He hesitated to pronounce 
the very name of the dreaded malady. 

**Yis, sur, oi’ve had ’em all—hari, ’n 
small.pox, too”; added the little girl tri- 
umphantly, her scarred face bearing un- 
mistakable testimony to the truth of her 
last statement. Silence settled down upon 
the pair once more. The Deacon was 
thinking. As they turned intoa shady lane 
which led to a farmhouse, the child ven- 
tured to repeat her question: ‘ Be thim 
your little girls?” for two children were 
romping on the well-kept lawn. 

** Now jes’ see here!” and his voice grew 
gentler as bis words grew harsh. ‘‘ You 
set in this buggy till I take you out, an’ 
don’t say a word to nobody till I tel! you to; 
that’s a good girl.” 

It was a pretty farmhouse before which 
Dandy stopped, but the child who gat be- 
hind him looked curiously at the closed 
front door and drawn window shades, won- 
dering if the Deacon lived there all alone. 
While her eyes and tLoughts were playing 
at hide-and-seek, the Deacon was doing 
valiant service for her within. 

‘** Mother, see here, won’t you?” he called 
as he entered the kitchen where his 
better half was preparing supper. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if I’d got sumthin’ 
to tell you ’twould s’prise you”; with the 
same apologetic cough she had heard when 
he came a-courting forty years before. 
‘*Mebbe I was jest a leetle grain hasty, an’ 
I shouldn’t wonder ef you’d blame me.” 
The cough grew troublesome. 

‘There, Dan’l Bradley, that'll do. ’F 
*t hadn’t ben foolish—whatever ’tis— 
t’wouldn’t’a choked you so. You'd better 
make a clean breast on ’t now, an’ be done 
with it,” replied the Deacon’s wife decid- 
edly. 

‘* Well, Mother, I don’t see as it can be 
helped; leastways not ’thout making hard 
feeling,” he stammered. 

‘I do declare. You're allus a-gittin’ in 
trouble, ’cause you haint spunk enough to 
stan’ up fer your rights,” hotly pursued his 
wife. ‘I s’pose you’ve gone an’ let the 
new minister put up to Deacon Howellses 
over Sunday, afterI’d got the spare room 
ready, an’ enough baked an’ biled to last a 
week.” 

‘"No; Ihaint done no such thing; for 
he didn’t come at ali,” he answered, with 
cheerful alacrity. But I’m glad you've got 
ready for company; for I’ve got a small 
vis’ter out here a-waitio’ for a welcome.” 

‘* What on airth dew you mean, I sh’d 
like to know?” 

‘* Well, Mother, you see when I got to 
the Post-Office, I found a hull car-load o» 
them fresh-air children come from the city 
to stay round here a spell. They looked 
80 puny an’ peaked that ’twan’t in me to re- 
fuse to take this one that was left over; all 
the rest of them had placés to go to.” 

‘*That’s just you all over, Dan’l; never 
taking other folkses fcelins’ into the ’count,” 
complained his wife. 

**Oh! yes, Mother. That’s jes what I 
did do. I felt dreadful sorry for the leetle 
cretur, an’ I guess she’d be put out, after 
all said and done, to hev to go back to the 
hot city without gettin’ any fresh air to 
speak of.” 

‘*What would Mirandy say ’f she knew 
the dangers you exposed the twins to? If 
their grandpa can’t protect them, they’d 
better go home to once.” 

The Deacon looked sheepish. 

‘** T knowed you'd take it hard bein’ pes- 
tered with the girl; but I never thought o’ 
them twins when I took her.” 

**Who knows but she’s got some ketchin’ 


_ disease,” grumbled Mrs. Bradley. 


**No, she aint, wife; she’s had ’em all, 
small-pox into the bargain.” The Deacon’s 
courage rose; for he wasgetting the best of 
the argument. 

‘“’Tenny rate she aint fit to sleep ina 
clean bed,” the wife objected, feebly. 

‘* Well, well, Mother, lock up your things 
and trust in the Lord; make the child a 


Place to sleep in the garret; for she’s got to 





a 


ba 4 








stay one night, that’s sartin.” His lighter 
heart found expression, as usual, in song: 
“The morning light js breaking, 
The darkness disappears,” 
he fairly roared. as he returaed to the wag- 
on, where the little waif still sat. 

Though she was fourteen years old, she 
was a pinched and pitiful scrap of human- 
ity, scantily clad and travel-stained. Her 
face was not bad, and her eyes had a merry 
look, as though shecould be happy, even 
under adverse circumstances, which was 
lucky, for the girl’s reception could hardly 
be called enthusiastic. 

‘* What is your name!” coldly asked the 
Deacon’s wife. 

Sally, mum; Sally O’Briev.” 

** A Catholic, I'll warrant,” thought Mrs. 
Bradley, with a shudder, for her narrow 
experience bad uot prepared her for such lit- 
erally ‘‘domestic missionary” work. She led 
Sally up a flight of nerrow back stairs, toa 
stuffy little room in the attic, which in winter 
was allotted to the ‘‘chore-boy.” Perhaps 
she felt asecret twinge of conscience as she 
panted for breath in that uncomfortable 
room; for she hastened to open its only 
window, exclaiming as she did so: 

“There; it'll be a grain cooler pretty 
soon! You'd better get washed and come 
down stairs, for supper's most ready.” 

Left to herself, Sally was far too happy 
to pine for the undreamed.-of splendor of the 
spare room. A bed of any kind waa a 
luxury to the little girl, who had always 
slept on the floor with two other children. 
She patted its faded patchwork quilt and 
scanty pillow, and wished for Mary and 
Biddy to share it with her. Sally must 
have known that she was not welcome, but 
in spite of that, she could not help being 
happy. Was not thisthe country, of which 
she had dreamed, with its blue sky, green 
fields, and beckoning, bowing trees? 

By means of plenty of soap and water, 
and a brush and comb, Sally soon smart- 
ened herself up wenderfully. Indeed, after 
a day or two, her hostess could not refuse 
her the privilege of helping about the house 
now and then. Still the Deacon’s wife was 
far better pleased when the “ fresh-air” girl 
was out of her sight. But there was one 
tree tn Sally’s Paradise whose forbidden 
fruit she was always longing to taste. The 
Deacon had forbidden her to speak to the 
two little girls without his leave, and she 
felt obliged to respect the quarantine. Still, 
with undisguised interest, she watched 
them at a safe distance. How glad she 
would have been to care for their wants, 
as she cared for her own brothers and sis- 
ters. But Mrs. Bradley realized her re- 
sponsibility to ‘‘Mirandy,” and kept the 
twins under her own watchtul eye. 

Sally ranged the woods without let or 
hindrance. She hunted hen’s-nests in the 
hay. She led Dandy to water, and fed the 
pigs. She taught the chickens to come at 
her call, and tamed six wild little kittens to 
follow her everywhere. She ran races with 
Ponto till the old dog was glad to own him- 
self beaten. By and by, pure air, abundant 
food, and sound, sweet sleep, began to 
bring a faint tinge to Sally’s cheek, and her 
step grew springy and light. She took no 
note of time, and when at the end of a fort- 
night there came a letter with the order for 
Sally’s return, she was puzzled to know 
where the time had gong. She sighed and 
smiled too; for she thought of her mother 
and the little ones who would be so glad to 
see her, though she turned wistful eyes 
toward the twins. Perhaps Mrs. Bradley, 
seeing the glance, felt that Sally was not 
after all, a bad child, and her motherly 
heart relented a little; for she said in a 
voice kinder than usual: 

‘Sally, if you want to, you may take a 
pat of fresh butter over to Mis’ Howellses, 
and get her rule for making arrei-root pud- 
din’. An’ I don’t care if you let the twins 
go along.” 

Sally’s heart beat fast. It was like a 
glimpse of Heaven toher. Trembling with 
delight, she set out with her charge. 

Tt was the proudest moment of her life. 
The little ones frisked about her so merrily 
that she felt sure that they were glad too. 
The day was sultry, and before they 
reached home again, Katie’s cheeks were 
burning, and she began to cry. After a 
while, Sally took the child in her armé, and 
carried her. At every step her chubby 
little burden grew heavier, and when at last 





Sally put little Katie in her grandmother's 
arms, the child seemed really ill. It did 
not take Deacon Bradley long to bring the 
doctor, who looked gave and asked a great 
many questions. Chill followed chill, and 
Katie shrieked with pain. The next day 
she was no better, and the doctor took the 
Deacon aside, and they talked a long while 
in low tones. When he had gone, the poor 
old mau came in with a face as white as his 
broad shirt-fronot. 

** Wife,” he said, in a husky, unnatural 
voice, ‘* Katie has got the small-pox. It 
can’t be helped, and the sooner we send 
Lottie and Sally away, the better. This 
aint no time to cry,” he added brusquely, 
to disguise his quavering voice, as he saw 
his wife’s look of grief and dismay. 

‘* Here, Sally, you go and get your things 
as quick as you can.” Sally hung her head 
but did not stir. 

**Do you hear, child?’’ cried the almost 
distracted map. 

**Ob! plaze let me stay, sir,” entreated 
Sally. ‘‘Oi aint afraid of smuall-pox nor 
nuthin’. Oi've had thim all, hard.” 

‘*My poor little lamb will die,” groaned 
the grandmother. 

‘No, mum; none of us didn’t die thin,” 
Sally replied, encouragingly. ‘*Piaze let 
me help mind Katie.” 

‘** What could you do in a sick room, you 
poor little thing?” 

‘*Why, mum, Mother and I minded Tim 
and the baby, and niver a lift from a sowl, 
bekase it was ketchin’. I will stay and 
nurse Katie the very same.” 

After much discussion it was settled that 
Sally should have her way, especially as 
she could not safely return to the city on 
account of the infection. The poor old 
Deacon sorrowfully set out with little Lot- 
tie, to carry the sad news to his daughter. 
When be returned, and for long afterward, 
the pretty farmhouse was closed alike to 
friends and strangers. The butcher daily 
left a piece of meat at the gate, and hurried 
away at full speed. The doctor brought 
the needtul medicines and groceries, and 
the condolences of neighbors far and near. 

But day and night, two faithful, patient 
nurses kept watch over the little girl who 
would never again be beautiful. The dis- 
tracted grandmother soon found herself 
only too glad to accept Sally’s clumsy ser- 
vices, which a little practice rendered both 
deft and gentle. Indeed, it was not very 
long before Mrs. Bradley began to look to 
the cheery child for courage. 

‘It hoorts awful,” she would often say, 
‘‘and it’s acryin’ pity to spile Katie’s purty 
face wid thim ugly holes, but thin, mum, 
she’s a goin’ to git well, if it’s the will o’ 
God.” 

And Sally was right. Slowly the child 
grew strong again, and then her merry 
laugh began to echo through the lonely 
house. At last the doors were thrown 
open, and once more people came and went 
as of old. When Mirandy came, bringing 
little Lottie, the Deacon once more lifted 
his quavering voice ina hymn of thanks- 
giving. 

** On! bless the Lord, my soul! 


His grace to thee proclaim, 
Let all that is within me join”— 


But his full heart choked his utterance, 
and he could go no farther. 

But there were two in that house whose 
hearts were very sore that happy day. 
Moved by a common purpose and a single 
desire, Mrs. Bradley and Saliy had learned 
to know and love each other in that lonely 
sick room. When the grandmother had 
reverently knelt by Katie’s bedside, and 
poured out her orthodox soul im earnest: 
prayer, Sally had said ‘‘Amin.” With 
wide open eyes Sally had knelt in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, and prayed, in 
set phrases, to the Blessed Virgin, telling 
her beads. The grandmother had pitied 
her ignorance and superstition even while 
she blessed her. God heard both prayers, 
and knit their hearts. 

So it came to pass that the Deacon aod 
his wife were loth to part with the ‘‘ Fresh- 
Air” girl, and, without her knowledge, had 
written to her mother, offering to adopt 
her into their own home. The answer had 
come, leaving it all to Sally. 

‘* How would you like to stay here, and 
dive with us always?” asked the Deacon, 
very cautiously. 
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‘« Oi would, sir, if oi had mother and the 
young-ones.” 

+ But I mean, to be our daughter, and to 
go to schoo!, and call your name ‘ Brad 
ley.’” 

*¢ An’ what would oi do with the likes o’ 
that name, when oi have one of me own 
already? Indced, sir, me mother is after 
cryin’ her heart out forme now. Ye have 
been very kind to me, but ye don’t need me 
no longer. So oi'll be after goin’ home to 
mind the childher.” 

Sally went home, but the parting was 
hard to bear. The Deacon cares for all the 
O’Briens now, with kindly interest, and 
somebody has gossiped about the will he 
has lately made, in which Sally O’Brien is 
handsomely remembered. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tae INDEPENDENT, vow York. 


THREE HOUR-GLASSES. 
1. 
orvreeeneneen ne 
see *t eee ee 
see HK 
-e* * # 
*** 

* 

*“** 
seer 
ee Pe eee 
Pee eHRHE EE 
eee CHER HES SE 


Cross-words: 1, secrecy ; 2, relating to color 
or music ; 3, provident; 4, the anmemparct taken 
out; 5, contemptible way of speaking of a citi- 
zen ; 6. a consonan'; 7, a domestic animal; 8, 
an hereditary class of people; 9, a fire-work ; 
10, a precious stone; 11, susceptible of corrup- 
tion. 

Central word: To be gained on time. 


7_** 
* 
** 
* 
s* 
*s* * * 


at? 
e**e* 


aes e+ 
ss * 


Oross-words; 1,meeting toge ther ; 2, concerns ; 
3, a gulf; 4, astern ; 5, a consonant ; 6, dejected ; 
7, more so; 8, let down; 9, lowest. 
Central word: A victor on time. 
3. 
er ee eee 
se e* *# * 
*** 
* 
*** 
ee *e © 
eere eee 
Cross-words: 1, transposition of letters; 2, 
once more; 3, a liquor; 4, a vowel, with which 
all the other words begin ; 5, the goddess of dis- 
cord ; 6, to correct ; 7, to indict. 
Central word: A loser on time, 


ANAGRAMS,—SELECTED, 


. A nigger on a coit, 
. Anointed priest. 

. Ended in pence, 

. Mix clean oats. 

. Here is hemp. 

. No monied saint, 

- Dial roots. 


sIacnr ob 


ADDITION. 
Scarlet—add a tree. 

Yeliow —add a man’s name. 
Biue—add a garment, 
White—add a fish, 

Green —add an apartment. 
Red—add an extremity. 


Gray—add that which a youngster is proud of, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 16TH, 
DOUBLE DOUBLE DIAGUNAL, 
ObligeR 
OBtusEkzr 
ReViVed 
Frifnds 
PoRt Ray 
ASper 8e 
Endorsekz 


OctobeR 
ABjurEkr 
MiSuSed 
Fre Zd om 
Ba Rikon 
EVasivVe 
Episodz 


DIAMOND AND £QUARE, 
TRAIN 


asp a 
BRogh 


Zh 
@2mso 
Haze 





COMBINATION PUZZLE, 


Dam P 
Idjfe A 
Abe L 
LeelL 
re ¢ 2 
LamaA 
An 3 
To B 
En D 
SUBTRACTION, 

1, Oil-cloth. 

2. For-age, 

8. Night-shade, 

4. Free-booter. 

5. Cup-board, 

6. Keep-sake. 

7. Court- house, 

MULTIPLICATION. 

1. Tom-tom. Or Tum-tum, 

2. Ha-ha, 

8. Pa-pa, 

4. Sing-sing. 

5. Tar-tar. 

6. Chow-chow. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


Wiatertime. 
Timeless. 
Lesson, 
Onset, 
Setoff. 
Offevring. 
Springtime. 


DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 
Ww 
A 
‘ Y 
E 
R 


Nots.—Even with care errors have crept into 
the publishing of puzzles, which we very much 
regret, 

Mictakes were verv apparent in the last isene 
of ** Puzzledom,” which were very annoying to 
all interested, Even greater pains will be taken 
in the future to avoid such. 


Selections. 


THE TRIAL. 


In reading not lone since L' Avenir, a 
Freneb journal. published in Philadelphia, 
bv the Rev. Dr. Miel, I came acres the 
following brief narrative, which I take the 
liberty to translate for The Living Churc ; 

Some ten years ago, a stndent ¢ nnected 
with a missionary school in Germany, 
acked that he might be permitted to have 
his final examination some weeks before the 
ordivarv time of the session, in order that 
be might get the sooner to his work, Betng 
a serinus-minded Christian and filled with 
the love of work, he bad secured the ea. 
teem and affeetion of his teachera, and the 
examiner well knowing the extent of his 
attainments, was convinced long hefore 
the annoinfed time that the young 
candidate was capable of replving to 
the most difficult questions. The ex- 
amination wae appointed to take place 
at 9 o'cloe& in the morning, and 
et the yery moment that the cathedral 
clock was striking that hour the young 
man entered the study of the examiver. 
At that solemn hour bis heart was trar- 
quil and his head nerfectly calm, for he 
bad prepsred himself forthe examination 
bv praver and conscieations work, and he 
left to God the care of guiding him throuch 
the dav, and of permitting him, 
judged it good, to soon enter upona ca- 
reer of missionary a at once 89 noble 
and so painful. Time glided away, how- 
ever. and the examiner did not make his 
apnearance. But at last, when the hour of 
eleven had arrived, he entered, and after 
casting a scrutin’zing look upon the young 
man, requested him to be seated in a chair 
opposite to him. Then with the oreatest 
seriousness, he put to him the following 
questions: ** Do you know how to write?” 
** Yes, sir,” simply replied the candidate. 
‘‘Have the kindness, then, to write oad 
name!” ‘‘ Very well, and do you know how 
to read?” The same reply was made, and in 
the same tone of voice. ‘' Well, yooe thie,” 
and the examiner banded him a selling 

book, opened at the first ithout 
woatieien the least eat imateoce. the young 
man read the colamn of words indicated. 
** And now, youngmen, det me ask, in the 
last place, have youa e of math- 
ematics?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” “You have an- 
wwered me yes; will 7on en. Bisse tell 
me how many two times two make?” 
“Four, sir.” The examiner then arose, and 
pressing in his own the hand of ae whom 
he had subjected to an examination g0 sin- 
gular, not to say more, he raid to him, in an 
agitated voice: ‘* — — 











to congratulate on 
riously through which I omy tw 
duty to impose mhon you, I am now con 


dent that the missionary work to which you 
are from 4his day admitted, will find ia you 
a valiant servant. For the man who knew 
how to waittwo hours without losing his 
serenity of temper, and whose elf love did 
not revolt at questions so elementary as 
those which I put to you, is worthy, by 
his humility and obedience tothe com- 
mandments of the Lord, to work in his 
vineyard. May he keen you in these senti- 


if he | 


The pastor who related to us tbis fact 
had occasion,some months since, to, meet 
with this missionary at Basle. He was able 
to convince himself that Fe had kept the 
promises of his youth, and that the prayer 
of the German minister in his bebalf had 
been heard.—W.E.V./n The Living Church. 





A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue desirability of a permanent and effective 
remedy in the household for cases of croup, 
ecariet fever, asthma, hay-fever, insomnia and 
fore throat will be admitted by everybody. Such 
a remedy exists in Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Com- 
pound Oxygen, which is made by them and dis- 
pensed from 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., to almost everv part of ‘the world, Of 
this fact Elmer E  Burli yy of Elmira, N. 
Y., wrote September 14th, * “T know Com- 
pound Oxvgen to be hg of the highest 
praise, having used two Treatments of it in my 
family during the past year with wonderful re- 
sults.” Oomplete information as to the methods 
of Treatment, and the highest testimonials, a“ 





UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as @ dressing for al Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It opre with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers | 3: 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND OOLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION {8 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 
FOR THIS SEASON, 


Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
2 WALTON 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
(at WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE 
BIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 


DECORATED. 





Gop MEDAL. 


nternationel 
Health Exhibition, 
London, Iré, 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN.- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Corner 7th Ave, and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


EL ee 


HOTELS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 





be obtained f. b hi _ 
wel ained free by any applicant.—W. Y. Wi TRAVEL. 
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Farm ani Garden. 


Tat Aortoultural Editor wit be giad lo resetvs any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this devariment more valuable to those 
Of our subscribers who feel epectally witerested,) 


APPLES. 


POWELL. 





BY E. P. 


Tusrx is no question at present one-half as 
important to horticulture aud agriculture as, 
What can we do to save our apples? In this 
section, long esteemed an excelleat apple region, 
not lees than half of all apple trees are dead, or 
are reudeced worthless by the last five years, 
Four years ago, an open winter, followed bya 
warm and then a cold spell in spring, destroyed 
thousands of tree, especially in low lands. The 
last two winters have been exc ptionally extreme, 
killingeverywhere, Old orchards are exceedingly 
devitalized and feeble, with balf the limbs dead, 
Young orchards lack the constitution of the old 
trees. This is partly owing to the large nuwber 
of new varieties pat on the market without dis- 
cretion, and partly owiag to the stock used in 
grafiing. 

I am inclined to believe we shall never get 
hardy etock by any other method but that 
adopted by our ancestors, The old orchards of 
this section were all prown from seed, and 
grafted several feet from the ground. ‘The trees 
when first sct in orchard rows were all seedlings 
grown by toe farmer himself. If any were not 
hardy or had bad habits, they were vut of the 
couat before graftiug took place. A large por- 
tioa of these old trees bore {fruit before yrafting. 
This of course led to loss of time; but it secured 
good, bealthy, sound stock, 

About varieties, we are discouraged by fiud- 
ing five kinds out of tix tender for our climate, 
or worthless in the way of fruit. If L hada 
thousand King apple trees, I might get 500 
bushels a year of good fruit, but from such trecs 
as I have [ do not get enough fruit to pay for 
the work of climbing the trees. The tree sprawls 
over # great deal of ground, and yields lictle or 
nothing. A Northera Spy, meanwhile, will bave 
paid ten per cent, interest, and delighted the 
grower with its beautiful crops, but will occupy 
just about half the space fur the first twenty 
years. This is not a Siberian or a Minuesota 
climate. Lam not thus far writing for those 
who only wish to grow iror-siads, Wha: we 
want here is bardy appler, ia the ordin:ry use of 
that word, aad variet.es that bear abundautly on 
ordinary soil. 

There is some difficulty in making out a list of 
auch.apples, because some varicties do marvel- 
ously weil grafted on old trees, ant are useless 
ou nursery treet, ‘Tne Hubvardston, with me, 
gives magnificent returns from grafts in old 
seedling trees. No matter how cold the winter 
these grafts give me barrels of clean, supertine 
apples, The same 1s true of Baldwins, But my 
young Huboardstons and Baldwins are very 
tender treer, winter killing without provocation. 
The Ben Davis and Grimes’s Golden are hardy, 
but the fruit is of no size or value. I shall graft 
them all cut, and grafs Baldwins into them. 
The Rhode Island Grieniog on very old trees is 
moderately hardy, on youug trees very liable to 
die. 

Let me come to a jist of hardy and profitable 
sorte. The jist will not be a long ove and will 
make bo pretense to completeness ¢ven co far as 
our common serts are concerved, Ll hype we 
have half a dozen other lists more complete or 
supplementary. 

(1.) Northern Spy. This may be slow in com. 
ing in.o bearing; ali reliavbie apyles do move 
siowly. But headed low it is not very late in 
coming to frvuitage. When it begins it always 
bears and bears well, Toe trees must be so grown 
as to avoid atendency to send out all main 
limbs in a single bunch of forks; tor, if not, the 
first heavy cro) will break down the trees or 
marthem. The fruit should also be thinned of 
defective spicimens in mid-summer, 

(2.) The Fameuse, If anything can be more 
gratifying than to see arowof these lovely ap- 
ples in October it must be outside of the apple 
orchard, The fruit is superb in quality as wellas 
beautilul. 

(3.) The Jonathan with me is hardy and a 
goud bearer, but the fruit is smalland it will 
never prove profitable for market, I think, 
Others may succeed better. Bus fura home fruit 
itis unsurpassed, 

(4.) Toe Kirkland. This apple is a seediing of 
this section. The tree is as hardy as an ash or 
elm and bears enormous loads of large, fine ap- 
ples that keep Jater than the Spy. The color, 
when picked, is white; when ripe in May it.is 
yellow. 

(5.) Either Talman Sweet or Pound Sweet. I 
prefer the latter. It is absolutely hardy and 
bears splendid crops. The Pound Sweet should 
grow iu open ground, gejting full sunshine, 
when the fruit is quite another thing from that 
grown in close orchards, 

(6.) The Asteachan—for an early fruit. This 
fruit sbould be graited on home-grown seedling 
treer, one-half one year, and oue-half the next 

year. In this way, one-half of your trees will be 


always in bearing. This plan, of course, works - 





with all kiuds of hardy trees. Graft them so 
that one-half will be one year ahead of the other 
half, ‘“ Off yearr,” in apples, is a phrase that 
means notbing, We do not have alternate years 
of heavy and light fruitage, only that a heavy 
crop exhausts trees, and the succeeding year 
will produce less. We can avoid this by the 
above plan of growing our own trees—doing 
our own grafting, and doing it partly in succes- 
sive years. To tue above list I add, as reasona- 
bly hardy and of unsurpassable quality : 

(7.) The Porter. Tois apple has the quality 
of hanging ou and growing more delicious every 
day till freezing weather. 

(8.) The White Pippin. Not very prolific, but 
very hardy, and a noble fruit. 

(9.) Roxbury Russet. This fine fruit is not 
sucpassed in richness by any later sorte. Plant 
it largely. 

(10,) S:ek no-Further. This is a clean, hand- 
some tree, and the same 1s true of the fruit. 
Always fuir and a good bearer, it is entircly 
hardy. 

I have satisfaction with these ten apples, and 
I could heartily shake the man who induces me 
to waste ten years of soil and work on trees that 
are wholly or nearly worthless. There are pear 
me a dvz2n catalogues; without ex:eption, they 
praise the King. The tree of the King is nol 
hardy, under favorable circumstances, and th» 
crop is not paying. 

I have a few apples that for one reason or 
avother [ grow in addition to the above. (1.) 
The Belle Bonne, an old fashioned New Eng- 
lan 1 sweet apple of the most Celicious quality 
that keeps all winter, The tree is hardy, (2.) 
I'he Pound Sour (York Pippin). I grow one or 
two trees for the purpose of havivg them to 
bake in October and November. It 18 net gen- 
erally a heavy cropper, but the fruit is very 
lurge and bandsome and the most delicious 
apple of mild acid for baking that can be ob- 
tained early or late. +3.) 1 sill worry on with 
a few Spitzenbergs ; for no apple has ever, all in 
all, equaled it, For piesand sauce a woman of 
discretion always demands it—also for mince 
pies about Thanksgiving time. It needs good 
culture and good treatment, Ah! ifI could once 
more see an orchard full of the glorious beauty 
of healthy, perfect Spitzepbergs! Is will, how- 
cver, pay to work ata few trees, 

Select for apples clay soil, grow moderately 
slowly, and mutch heavily with coal ashes—ashes 
of hard coal, mixed with wood ashes, I do not 
believe in plowing orchards; but work them 
with the fork, and if the grouud is poor, top- 
dress. 

Tae sum of my advice iv, Grow your own trees 
from seed, set them ia orchard, and get them 
well established before graiting. In the long 
run it will save time. But, if you must buy 
thew, go or send directly to a reliable aursery- 
man, and beware of traveling salesmen, whether 
‘agents ” or * proprietors.” Ted varieties will 
be enough for an orchard, allowing a few trees 
of lucai value or old friends, In all localities 
there are one or more apples famous for that 
section, and, doubtless, they are fine as local 
fruit, 4 could eelect hereabouts a dozen really 
good things that ought to be tested, but ought 
not to be recommended for general planting. 
Ten varietics are enough for market and enough 
for home use. Onc-vhird of my trees have never 
paid for the lund they stand on; yet they are 
highly commerded varietics in the catalogues, 
We cannot afford to experiment with trees as we 
do with berries, and then throw out when fifteen 
years <f patience has beeu wasied. Oa the other 
haud, do not do what a few hereabouts have 
doue—plant large orchards of one or even two 
varietiery. Basing calculanons cn the profi's of 
the Astrachan twenty years ago, many or 
chards were set out wholly to that 8:r.; to-day 
the market is glutted. 

We must wholly revolutionize our orchard 
growing, or give up appics m half the country 
which has been cousidered good apple land, The 
orchards hereatouts are as sad looking as the 
hop yards. By growing your owa trees you 
seem to lore time, but you will in the end gain, 

If I bad room I should say a word to recom- 
mend dwarf apples in small grounds for home 
tise. 


Curnton, N. ¥ 
ebsenitasiinidalipsnaiedipiniimianate 


WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS. 


BY MRS. MAY B. WILLIAMS. 





JUBTICEA, 

Tuls is named in honor of Justice, author of 
the ‘‘ British Gardener's Director.” We have 
several of these plants now in bloom; they bave 
blossomed at intervals throughout the past sum- 
mer, attracting much notice by the singular 
arrangement of the tassel-shaped trusses, and 
their extremely fashionable color, ‘shrimp 
pink.” 

Each floret is labiata!, and consisis of a narrow 
tube about two inches long, haviug a wide 
mouth, each tube baving one pistil and two 
stamens, inserted on the coruila. 

‘Tbree or four years since, when I firat began 
to cultivate the Justicea, before I knew apy- 
thing of its habit or mode of inflorescence, a 
friend assured me that it would become an 
“ugly, scraggy old thing.” I was discouraged 





at once, and planted it out in the yard, leaving 
it to survive or perish as it saw fit, and it mer- 
ited, before many months had elapsed, all the 
censure it had received. It drooped if the sun 
touched it, was unable to sustain its own weight, 
and was always undergoing an amputation of 
limb and leaf. It was teken up in the fall, and 
left in the box the following year, receiving but 
little attention. Bing in the shade it did much 
better, and after a time bloomed. It had made 
a hit at last, and ever since it has been tenderly 
cared for. 

What seemed a fault whea planted out is now 
one of its‘best recommendations ; for, being quite 
large, it would take up too much ruom on the 
window bench, but loving the shade, it thrives 
and blooms freely without a ray of sunshine, and 
is perfectly contented with the back seat it oc- 
cupies, 

They bave all become symmetrical miniature 
trees, and are not at all scraggy. 

The torus, or bed, on which the florets repose, 
is similar toa pine cone in appearance, but is 
formed of thin brown scales surrounding a fleahy 
spike. 

The Jasticea requires ample pot room to ac- 
commodate ita superabundance of fibrous roots ; 
it also loves rich soil and an abundant supply of 
water. It requires a support. In this respect 
Nature has been rather niggardly, giving it a 
large branching top of heavy leaves, with stalks 
and stems almost devoid of substance internally. 

THE CHINESE PRIMROSE : 
(Primula Simensis) is doubtless one of the most 
desirable of our winter blooming planty, on ac- 
count of both its profusion of blossoms. and its 
neat habit. Insects never touch it. I‘ believe it 
has no enemy but the mouse, 

This rodent bas a singular and most objection- 
able habit of nibbiing the stems. I: seems to be 
done purely for mischief, as they do not eat any 
pait of them, but, having severed moat of the 
leaves, are content to seek fresh fields in which 
to carry on their destructive raids, 

As a Chinese primrose is nothing if not well 
supplied with leaves, it is easy to imagine the 
diswmay with which we view the ruin of our 
choicest pete, especially if it occurs on the morn- 
ing cf a day when everything has started wrong, 
--and such days are neither few nor far between 
to many of us—tbe day when everything ani- 
mate and inanimate combines to prevent us from 
doing that for which we had been planning 
weeks or months, and compels us to do that 
which we detest. Oo such a morning to find a 
balf dozen primroses which are just comimg iato 
bloom so ruthlessly destroyed, caps the climax 
of all oar woes. 

The Chinese primrose cannot bear tbe sur, un- 
less in the early morning before the air becomes 
dry and heated. New planta of one year’s 
xrowth are best for blooming purposes, After 
that time the tirst set of Jeaves mature and de- 
cay or become ragged and brown at the edges, 
As new ones do not take their places, the root 
stalk becomes elongate: ,and, not having strength 
to support the heavy head of foliage, it tips over 
to one side if not propped up. It bagins to 
bloom less freely, and the whole plant has a look 
of senility. 

Florists tell us that, after baving bloomed in 
the house all winter, it may, in the spring, be 
turned out into the borders, where it will con- 
tinue to blossom all summer. They add, how- 
ever, that care should be taken not to wet the 
leaves in watering. If planted out, it would be 
rather difficult, one would think, to prevent the 
leaves from getting wet, even if that were 
avoided when watering, unless we fly out with 
umbrellas every time a shower comes up, day or 
nigbt, «8 the case might be. Then, one cannot 
prevent the wind from blowing, and that aione 
would destroy the tender leaf and blossom 
stems. Besides, they will not blossom all sum- 
mer aficr having bloomed all winter. 

It would be refreshing, indee’, to see a 
‘sweet, pale primrose” blooming in a border, 
through dry, hot July and August, when even 
the tougkest old sunflower often succumbs to 
the drought and heat, 

LT usually plant the seed about the middie of 
March, in shallow boxer. The soil should be 
rich and mellow, and the seeds lightly covered, 
or they will not germinate. The box I cover 
with glass, to keep the moisture from drying 
out, placing it in asunpy’ window. The young 
plants appear in about three weeks, when the 
glass should be removed, or they are apt to de- 
cay. They grow rapidly, and can be trans- 
planted into inch pots. when they have three or 
four leaves. ‘They ought never to be crowded 
together, or grown among other plan's. Their 
beauty is spoiled if their Jeaves are broken, and, 
as the stems are more brittle than glase, they re- 
qnire the most careful handiing; but their 
beauty and wealth of bloom in the dreariest 
winter montbs richly repays for all the trouble 
and expente of cultivation. 

One of the most beautiful sights I ever saw 
was a room fu!'l of these piants, ali in full bloom. 

THE CALCEOLARIA 


blooms so early in .the spring that it may even 
be classed with winter-flowering plants. It is 
said that ite Dame comes from its similarity of 
shape to that of the ancient Roman slipper. If 


that be true, it is little wonder that the Empire 
fell. ‘They must have been a race of monsters, 
as nothing but a hoof could have accommo- 
dated itself to a shoe fashioned from such a 
pattern, 

The calceolaria has two faulss. These are first 
a disagreeable odor of both plant and flower. 
We could not have many of these ina close room, 
as the stench would be unbearable, not to say 
malarious. Yet one or two of the different 
colorz, with their curious, pockct-like, chestnut- 
shaped flowerr, is desirable. Its remaining fault 
is i's insane desire to die at a moment's notice 
and without the least provocaiion. In fact, one 
can never be quite.sure of it. Thatit seems to 
be in perfect health to-day and is loaded with 
blossoms, is Lo sign that to-morrow every leaf 
will not be limp as if all substance had departed 
from it. It then begins a systematic course of 
reviving and drooping until at last it gives up 
the unc qual contest and dies outright. 

In this respect it resembles the primuls. Both 
plant and seeds requiring about the same treat- 
ment as the primula. The calcevlaria grows 
readily from cuttings, and produces seeds freely. 
It requires repotting rather frequently to ac- 
comodate its rcote, which are fibrous and accu- 
mulate rapidly, 

But to write of every plant desirable for win- 
ter blooming would require too much time and 
space, aud one must draw the line somewhere. 

SYRACUSE, OHIO. 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF FOWLS— 
POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


Ir birds aré moulting and yon wish to hurry 
the process, separate them and feed well on 
stimuliting food. Begin with a moderate al- 
lowauce and gradually increase it, and then the 
birds will not suffer from overfeeding. Give 
meat or milk to supply material to counteract 
the waste that goes on while the feathers are 
coming out. 

The drain on the system is excessive at that 
time, and generous Jiving will do the birds more 
good than condition powders. Good food in plenty 
and warm, agreeable, clean quarters must be pro- 
vided to insure quick and successful moulting. 
By haateniog the process the fowls are mora 
vigorous and will give a better result in eggs in 
winter and be in prim3 condition by the exbibi- 
tion season, 

Hempseed, says the Poultry Monthly, is a 
great help in feather formation; also a hittle 
sulphur. However, sulphur, after the month cf 
August, must be used with great caution, as the 
evenings and mornings are often cold, with 
heavy dews, and sulphur, by its actiop on the 
skin, predisposes the birds to feel keenly such 
changes of weather. y 

Good oats, peas and wheat are a better food 
for fowls duriog moulting than corn, as they 
contain more of the elements needed for the pro- 
duction of feathers. Again, oats are a splendid 
food for keeping up the animal vigor. 

Do not ni glect the growing chickens, for the 
pullets of the early maturing class will soon be 
laying. Those that have )iberty need but two or 
three full meals a day, as they can pick up myri- 
ads of insecta and seeds for tome time to come. 
Ripe vegetable and fallen fruits are also good 
for them. 

The approved breeding house has its nest 
boxes made with closed fronts, only a small open. 
ing being left at each end for fowls to get in and 
out, thus making the nests quite dark, which 
prevents egg eating. The twenty inch espace 
from nest to floor is of open slat work, slats three 
inchs apart. Along this slat work in the hall 
isa galvanized iron water trough eight inches 
from the floor, extending the entire length of 
hal), from which fowls drink by reaching 
through telat work. 

The buildings are ceiled on the outside with 
siding, under which is a lining of tarred felt, 
They are also ceiled inside with matched ceiling. 
The roofs are laid of matched lumber, which is 
covered with tarred felt and then shingled, thus 
making them warm and proof against vermin. 
The floors of the pens are always kept covered 
with several inches of straw and chaff, into which 
grain is thrown, thus making the hens scratch 
for aliving. Each flock has a dust tub, also a 
treugh divided into three compartmentr, in 
which is kept a constant supply of crushed oys- 
ter shells, bone meat and charcoal. 

It is a too common practice in many farmers’ 
families to burn the feathers of fowls killed for 
the table, under the idea that they are not worth 
savirg. Chickens’ feathers are quite valuable. 
They do not make so soft a bed as those of the 
goose or duck, but are superior for pillows 
where too much elasticity is not healthful or 
comfortable. They have, besides, too much 
manurial value to be wasted, being very rich in 
ammonia. The coarser feathers should be 
thrown into the manure heap, where their de- 
conaposition will add largely to its value. 

Lice usually swarm in myriads during this 
month, and unless some extra hard work is en- 
gaged in they will not be easily destroyed. In 
using whitewash, an excellent mode is to use it 





hot, and have it of a consistency that will flow 
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through the nose from the nozzle of an ordinary 
watering pot. First thoroughly clean out the 
poultry house, put a teaspoonful of carbolic acid 
to every gallon of whitewash, and then sprinkle 
it freely everywhere, even on the ceiling, This 
forces it into the cracks, and if the floor becomes 
covered with it, so much the better. 

Laying hens should be fed differently from 
those intended for market, as in the one case 
eggs are desired and in the other fat or weight. 
A cow giving large quantities of milk does not 
readily fatten. A similar rule applies to the 
hen. A good layer does not fatten quickly dur. 
ing the laying period, and a hen that takes on fat 
and eats large quantities of grain in preference 
to bulky focd is not usually a good layer. What 
farmers sbould learn is that hens should not be 
fed exclusively on grain, else they will cease to 
lay. They will keep in better health, never 
better, and become more productive when fed 
some bulky food, as boiled roots, steamed cut 
clover, short grass or even well cured corn fod- 
der, though a small proportion of grain with a 
little meat and milk, will, of course, complete 
the ration. By regulating the food so as to 
combine the elements necessary for her purpose 
the hen may be confined without detriment, 
while the profits wili be much larger than when 
she is fed wholly on graip, and especially on 
corn. — Herald. 


TREE PLANTING. 


Tue Gardena’s Monthly declares it is not 
necessary to wait till all the leaves are off before 
planting. Cut away whatever may not be ma- 
ture, no matter if those of no experience regard 
it as barbarous todo so. No one regrets it who 
once tries the plan. Gardeners take the leaves 
off of cuttings they make, and a transplanted 
tree is in much the position that a cutting 1s, 

Tbe old arguments for planting trees in the 
fall are gocd enough. It has been said that the 
ground was warm, reots healed, often new fibers 
would form, and the trees were just ready tu 
push into growth when the growing tame came, 
This is all true. But in practice it has been 
found that stems evaporate moisture in a dry- 
iny time as much as they would with leaves in 
winter. A tree exposed to keen, fresty winds is 
therefore at a disadvantage when it has lost 
many roots by transplanting. 

So the rule for planting came down to thie, 
that where the tree could be put where the roots 
would soon hea), where the winter would not 
likely be very severe, where the tree iteclf had 
good roots, and these not injured by too much 
drying before planting, where shelter from dry- 
ing winds could be afforded, it was avery good 
thing to plant in the fall. 

On the other hand, when we look at the risks 
of spring planting, the tree called into grow.h 
by the new roots which form, hot, drying sum- 
mer winde, summer droughts and other contin- 
gencies, the observant man finally concludes 
that, on the whole, one season is no better than 
another, and “plant when you are ready” has 
become the rule. 

Horticultural progress has been made in #e- 
curing sowe of these advantages without the 
risk. In fruit trees particularly now, many who 
want to plant in the spring buy in the fall and 
plant temporarily, thickly together, no matter 
if the stems are a foot or more deep in the 
ground, in some nook sheltered from drying 
winds. Here they remain till spring, sheltering 
one another as well as being sheltered, 

The advantage in this method is that the 
wounded roots heal over, and, when replanted 
in spring, push into growth acouple of weeks 
before those that are then freshly taken up. 
Again, there is an advantage of having them on 
hand to plant just when you are ready. Hun- 
dreds can be thus thickly planted ina few hours, 

The perfection of good tree planting is to do 
it when the ground will powder and not paste. 
As soon as there has been dirt enovgh put in to 
somewhat cover the roote, pall the tree up and 
down a little to encourage the earth to jolt it 
jnto every hole and cranny; then fill in and 
pound down the earth as tightly as possible, 
Prune out all the weak shoots and shorten the 
strong ones. 

And about large trees. They do just as well 
as small ones, provided they are very healthy 
and are taken up with all the roots that can 
reasonably be taken, planted as we have de- 
scribed and pruued in the same manner. After 
a tree has once come freely into bearing and its 
growing powers thereby checked somewhat, it 
has not the same chance as a really growing tree 
—growing in the full sense!of the word; but 
until this time arrives the planter may safely use 
the larger trees. 





CORN GROWERS AND DAIRYMEN. 


Mr. L. T. Hazen, of Whitefield, N. H., says 
the New England Farmer, bids fair to become 
the “corn king ” of that state, a title long heid 
by the late Colonel Clough, of Canterbury. 

Mr. Hazen’s farm is in Coos County, in that 
northern section of the state which resembles 
in character the best farming sections of Ver- 
mont and Canada. He bas done an extensive 








clearing up some of the best forest land and 

gradually bringing it under cultivation, One 

field of fifceen acres in grass cut last year four 

tons per acre in two crops, it being one of the’ 
elder fields and clear from stumps. His corn- 
field this year, all in one body, covered fifty- 
two acres, five of it sweet corn, five common 
field corn, the other forty-five acres ensilage 
corn. Last year the best yield of ensilage corn 
was at the rate of twenty-two tons per acre, 
This season it is somewhat better; but Mr. Ha- 
zen does not believe much in the stories of sey- 
enty-five tons per acre. If an acre of corn ever 
weighed that amount he thinks it contained far 
too large a proportion of water to sugar and 
other cattle focd. Coin to be good must grow 
in the sunlight. 

He is now keeping 120 cows, 110 of which are 
giving milk. The milk of 85 of his cows is used 
for butter making in his private creamery, also 
the milk from 225 cows belonging to neighbor- 
ing farmers. His cons have lived mostly upon 
pasture feed during the summer, he having a 
very large area of newly cleared forest in pas- 
ture. At night the cows have been pastured 
near home, till the food began to get short, 
when they were stabled nights and fed upon 
green oat fodder, Sawdust is used very liberally 
for bedding and as an absorbent, and with de- 
cided benefit to the land to which it is applied. 
Careful experiments and observation convince 
Mr. Hzezen that sawdust rotting in the soil he! Ps, 

like other bumus, to keep the goil moist. 

Feeding green oats once a dav, at night, in the 
stables has prevented his cows f1om shrinking as 
tbey would have done had they been confiaed to 
short pasiure feed. His highest yield of butter 
in one week, the last of Juve, was 2,010 pounds, 
As he expects to make as much more in the win- 
ter, he will aggregate somethivg near fifty tons 
per year, 

When he began feeding oats his eiglity tive 
cows gave within twenty-four pounds per day of 
their usual yield in pasture, while his nighbors’ 
225 cows fell off 628 pounds, only one of them 
feeding extra to keep up the flow. Mr. Hazen 
can see no profit in uaderfeeding animals, 


a EE 


SAVING AT THE SPIGGOT. 


WE did not pick up any potatocs but such as 
were salable. Little ones and poor ones were 
left on the ground to rot, ia hope tha they will 
make larger ones next time. Some think we are 
very wasteful. Well I don’¢ koow. I once had 
ashrewd boss carpenter doing a job for me. 
One of bis men stooped down to pick up a nail 
he had dropped, when the boss told him never to 
do that again as long as he worked for him. 
‘*Por,” said he *‘ the nail is not worth half the 
time you waste picking it uv.” We have all we 
can do, If the little potatoes are to be picked 
up, and something kept to fecd them to, more 
help must be hired. My idea is that they are 
worth about as much to rot on the ground for 
manure as we could get out of themif we pick 
them up, and that I suould Jose most of the 
man’s time who was employed to harvest them.— 
T. B. Terry, in “Country Gentleman.” 


DRAINS FROM BARNYARDS. 





Ir is difficult keeping a drain that leads from 
the barnyard in good running condition. The 
filtration of manure water through the soil in 
time saturates itso that its fertilizing proper- 
ties escape into the drain. This involves a 
serious Joss, and, almost equally as bad, the 
manure water coming in contact with air in the 
drain induces the formation of fungus growths 
on its sides. These extend very rapidly when 
once formed, and are exceedingly difficult to 
getridof. A tile, once affected, if taken out 
and cleaned, soon fills again, even if left in an- 
other place. The soil through which the soak- 
ings of the barnyard enters the drain should be 
removed once a year, and fresh soil put in its 
place. It will pay to do this for its manurial 
value, besides saving the drain. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 v0 
Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 





0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone........+++.-.. 81 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@81 50 


Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@650 00 
Tobacco “ = ....s++0+--- 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat * wah 82 WW@35 v0 


seeeeeee 


phate Fertilizer. . 962% 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer. paneue 

—— Clark & Oo,': Special- 
es : 


Baugh & Sons’ ties : , 
To — (od ET .. 80 00@385 00 
naw e¢ Superphi te, 
per 2,000 Ibs............. 3U 00@385 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
POF 2,008 Ths. vcecccccccee 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
Pe stlec<ephieseescnts 28 00 
Warranted Pure w Bon 
Meal, per 2,000 «++++ 30 00@88 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specisities : 
Empire State Superphospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 32 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Go. 8 Specialties : $ 
Potato Manure.........seseeee 46 00 
Corn CF  _pecvccccecocediies 44 00 
Vegetable “* ....... gasebeaenes 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 88 G0 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 80 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 265 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.. 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat “ aeeeoudaes 47 50 
Bry eal igoossots 46 50 
monia a on 
pep 87 50 
82 50 
Americus sone Supervhosphate 88 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 82 00 
Americus Potato ees ; 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .. 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 38 00 
ASHES,—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for Pot and 


6@5{ tor Pearl. 
AGRICULTURAL. 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


Manufactured in a dry condition, thereby assuring 
full weicht of fertilizing material, Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prevara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for there Fert!l- 
izers, orders direct to the manufa cturer will receive 
prompt attention, JOHN M, PEARS ON, Hudson, N.Y. 


BUFEALS SCALES 


AT THE WORLD'S ST J PREMIUM New Orlea 

















al an ener rincipal makers 
competings te mck Seal les, veanlet aE 


Platform 
VEMEN 


8, etc, 
BEST ‘VALUE fa "YOUR MONEY. #5 etre corms and 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


yu FOR LTRONw— 


FTahdstel NAG 


* + CINCINNATI, OHIO. + ° 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 











Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There isno Paint manufactured equal to it. It 1s 
omoun, lossy, durable, and economi Any shade. 
sthere are imitations now on Lt market r] 
‘ee that t the qpove suaseses iy t on each package an 
ereby get the GENUINE RUBB 
Factories at 754 Fatisington St. 
New York, ants Clevelan Chicag 
St.Louls. 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER. 


This well-spows and thorougbly effi otent res 





LJ pufting At EL. ing. The ‘many thou- 
fo 7ho have used it vil ufectured only by SOHN 

tr ut of this statement. Manufactu oa v 

i. THO OMPSON, 8¢ - ~ aed & OO., Troy, N. Y ePrice 2 cts. 

Soki by all drugsists 


you CONSUMPTION 





You 
Cough, Bronchiti«x, Asthma, Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
delay. Yt hascured many of the worst cases, and ist yng 
remedy for allaffections of the throat and "lungs, and 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. — 
saves life, Cures whenallelse fails, $1, at Druggists 


HINDERCORNS 2 sos sras" 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover hes “Tax 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dolar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar end 

















twenty-five cents each. The veual price is $1.50. 





workmanship by any goods in ony 
b rice. Those 
ones, which will sive price-list and all informa 





business in lumbering, owning sawmills in the 
village of Hazen’s Mills. Of iate he has been 


JOFY ventor end 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1am pow manufacturing them on a largescs! 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
wome. and children, and return the shoes as quickly'as they can be made, They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are A pcnewy 


country, and lowest class jopds are rior i oe respect to sl) 
“desis perfect ts ee pboes ed xe sd for 3 uetiatea bam- 
tion that is required, 1] pay you to fs pamphlets. 


pesttharase my Boa leather of all ouiah Blacking, for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots a8 sho es, and to le pnt we oo 


either in material or 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
inws and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, WBE... ..cccee..-seneeccseneecrees eveeee 200 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter. the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Eneraver.. escoce « ae 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 

GARD, BREED .ic. ccoccnccccnccscodcccccceccccccce toscee 8 
The Same,in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . cccccccccns OD 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. "Bize, 16x30... ~ 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x20,... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 1Ux20......... 
Allof the ahove, are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be ant, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

B60 pames, Price, ........csseccccssceccvevevesses. 0 76 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth, conceocsccscceses’. © 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Jndepat. 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
32 Numbers (postase TPOO)...cccersseeeeerssseeee OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free... ‘ 
26 ” (6 mos.) —" sheen 
17 ° (4 mos.) *  esee 
13 (8 mos.), ences 
4 ° (1 month), @:  ccase 
2 » (3 weeks), oe 
1 Numper (1 week), > =a 
One subscription two years..... obec 





Two subscriptions, one year each, ‘n ‘one re- 
MAPAMED. « --ccccccocccccscescenseces coco se seeeeeseee 8 OO 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MRIBERMOD. . 0 cccccccceccccceccocesccesess eocccccces « OOD 
One subscription three years,.... cccoscesessscore 8 OO 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 

cooeee 8 5O 
One subscription four years,. + evccccccoesccecss. © OO 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

One subscription five years,............++ seeceeeee- LO OO 
Abpy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECKIVED FROM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 
In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage starays. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of s year’s subscription. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment te made, 
Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

ba Make all remittances payable to the order 07 Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

G7" Remittances should be made in Money Ordera, 
Bank’ Ohecks, Drafts, or Express Money Ordérs, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ins Reaisterep LetTER, The pres 
ent registration system is virtually all Bostinastors yee 

astors ar 


a 
obliged to register ietters whenever 
Remittanc os by Postal Notes at tee as Soe’ of ao 
5 


No naunes entered on 3 the subseription books bm 
the money in advance, 
SUBSORIBE 





occur, 

THE RECEIPT of the paper iss sufficient receipi: 
for the Bes pobecrts pion. Receipts for ace a 
remitted to EW riptions are indica’ 
the chan«e in the date ube re tion & e little a 
low ticket attached to the paper, change | 
petees either the firat - second week 4 after {he emoney 


8 ~ its postage stamp 
ce MRT IN ESS nm eo 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, Now York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


‘THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb‘ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with Taz INDEPENDENT, can save 6 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the Rshemsup de lines to the column.) 


Vane 4 Paced Busincas rote 
4 Feeee a | irene 
9 , “(twelve * 


deem: = ADVERTISEMENTS. 


fies onie 0 ae = % 





Fount. ren int 


“hermes ea as = 


in advance 





of WeCowber's Patent Sante and Shoes and Patent 
NDEPENDENY 


Lasts. 52 Pm Temtknercet, New Toe Mention ’ Tae I 


THE TNDEPENDERT, 
. 261 Broadway: New \ork 
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The preparations used by barbers are not 
more vile than much of the soap used for 
washing the head and hair. Rank with 
powerful chemicals or with an excess of 
alkali, they draw the natural oil from the 
hair, causing decay and baldness. The 
Ivory Soap, as Prof. Cornwall, of Princeton, 
says, “Is very well made. The alkali is sco 
thoroughly combined, it cannot injure any 
thing.” 


ee 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Gend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOsSQuET BROS. 76 Union &t., Boston. 


FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORCELAD 


LOW PRIC 
ne’ Whi te "Poros aa Din ds: wie i 
rae white French Chiua Dinner 8 ov otc og " 
r hina les Sets, 4 hite 7 i 
J eee eecccee 12 00 
. ite.... 3a 
nner Sets, all colors and designs, @% w 
ion Estee or and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
L, HOUSE-FURNISH ING GOODS, 
outage a INDE tet matiee ree On 8p yesiten. 
NDE +a. DEKGBYSHI 
OLEY’S, i- Atte Cooper r Inatiture. N. ¥ City, 


toy ‘packer a ens aced on oar or steamer 
. Or on receipt of P.O. M. tree, of 


JOHN LUC AS«co.s 


‘Public Building ” 


AND OTHER 


PAINT. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 














Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Information. 


PHILADELPHIA: NEW VORK: 
141, 143 N. 4th St. 89 Maiden Lane. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and (Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 





BRLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES, NU KEL-SILVER. or 
GOtD-PLATED CANES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOU.LARS UP, 


‘or sale by al] Jewelers or by the Manu gots 
am ot deliver them tv ony Barvot th ee and 


alegue ond y> Seas 


MANHATTAN ane co.. 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Hreadway.N. VY. 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot sflord to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 


182 pane AVENUE; Boston. 


warrant them in every reaper’. 
ean be returned. Send for Vat 











THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE co. 


ain BEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
_ New’ York Branch. "JOEN 8.1 s. LEVIS _ Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 














5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


AiR FURNACES 


TROY. 


§. M. HOWES & C0., 44 Union Street, Boston, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


as Heating and Ventilating 
Eng ineers. 





we TERS 


Toa he 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St, N.Y. 








GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description. 


Suxp vor ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


mi Electric lustre Starch. 
Has! Wits | ot stick to the the iron. 

BY Sresics: dorant gioea = 

= oat cot (from ni his fae Pubole: 


Pitt ears eaten ga 
Nov-24, 00s. RIGHMOND 


CHAMPION 


FENCE 


allother wire and picket fence machines, 
dv durable fences in the field 

















ps | mag x 
© machine wi! Poy yn fe justment 
It is qaay to handle, uses ind cf ets, 


WAYNE or aeoU TGA orang and Pes 


~ PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 
anne Singer } even miition Compas latices 
bes ae oe over seven million sowing machines) has 
rage a coming Machines for a 
ry har is the * 


De 
with Onolllat' ng Shuttle) aud the otber the 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never ins 
ese machines has never seen a Perfect iat 








achive. For sale on easy payments at 
ve thousand branch offices. -™ allan 


The siager aD Mavntacturing Company, 


34 Onton a thang, 52 New York. 


W.& 8B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDL ETOWN,” 
CONN, 


pene Warehouses 
@ John 8t., Y . 
197 Lake Bt., dhs ™ - 










MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Pes mp Chain and 


medal ai 
‘hem by the Jaiversal x- 
ypition at Coste, Ore pence, 

; Vienna, ustri 
(s3; and Centennial al exhibit 
10 


Soba STANDARD 
010 SPOOL 
SILK. 





WAHAAN TED 





LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 





oath Mit Ree eS 
Pig 


The ‘Beacon’ Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 


*HV1IN0UI) HOA AKVLS ANAS 

“sie[vop seBlo-381y [18 Aqydey “orTqnd 

et} pezego 0A 03833 [wooed pus yojied 
gaazed s,s9an24 YM ‘2z8IH UTeIND ONL 


9800 OT 8} JUSTIYQONIIe Zuid ainp pus sas_eqs 





Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat'd. Aug. 17, 1886. 


This cut shows the working 
of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping, 
B, Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RUSTLES Supa 


K 


“THE WHUES RUST URES IRAN Wie 


Braman, Dow ai Co. Boston, Ag’ts for New England, 


eecnwe OWELLING 


FINISHED is BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
wouse. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE 


A. J, WEIDENER, 
36 8. Se--~ 4 St. Phi! 


B ad m ~ It asa S BLUE have been fu: VE, 


and onc reed by thousands of housek: eepe rs. Your 
2 ot re 


















r ough % to have it on sale, Ask hhin 
. WILPRERGER, Prop... 233 No Second 81... 


Shaw, Applin& Ca 
ULPIT 
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CORTICELLI WASH SILK. 


SOLD ON SPOOLS ONLY. 





COLOR WARRANTED 


NOT to” run” or njure in any way the m 
delicate materis] in Yt? -: z. heed mm 





dou 7 
tang! 4- beceme quick! shop yo. will be appar- 
et trad ond 7 rn Sold by ente: sing 





Turcoman, 
Chenille, 









Wf bP» yoo 


N.Y. 


ARE OFFERING 
EXCEPTIONAL AND UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 


GAINS IN THEIR 


Upholstery Department 


LCONTAINING OF 


| | CURTAINS. 


Silk Tapestry, = ITURE 


Kaw silk, COVERINGS. 


French Cretonne, j 


Smyrna Rugs. 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


. 





SPECIAL. 


300 PAIR TURCOMAN CURTAINS, $2.85, 

REGULAR PRICE. 85. 

420 PAIR ANTIQUE LACE CURTAINS, 
$1.50. 


REGULAR PRICF, $2.50. 
800 PAIR SMYRNA DOOR MATS, 52c. 
REGULAR PRICE, 85c 


20TH ST. AND GTH AVE. 


Cees. 
=~ (iaextl VAG 
PAS ZN: Ne 


x PLS CROQUE if 


parE BASE Batt, L 

Ay & FootBatt, 7 

59.3 LACROSSE.POLO, A 
~ BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING 
Gooos OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Senc2Cr.STAMP FOR Itt CATALOGUE, 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
—_ useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


UCKEYE 


< ‘WROUGHT IRON 


Punched Rail Fence 
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Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, Court or Publ 


—made ei mental. fi the 

Ornai tu) f 

1RON Tanne, tetra Buc OKEYE FORCE PULTS. 
AWN i ERS. 

Gendéer Mustrated Catsinnnrs and P oer 


MAST. FOOS & CO,, Springfield, Obie 


CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA‘ KAESTNERa CO 
303-3115 CANAL 5 
CHICAGO ILLS 











New Orleans, a 


The finest prepara 
vd ge cm coon Pow: 
+ ates xO MOILING. 
acea for the nerv- 


ery one. 
iy ty Dealers: Sample 
in mailed for 10 Cents: 








» KA, who will .be s lied NOLO © 
SILK OU., 18 be supped ‘by gh <0 ass. 




















‘TRE LODEFANDENT PARES BA AxD RZ Rose STARE? 











